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PUBLIC SPIRIT— IDEAL AND PRACTICAL 




Fkik\t)s : 

Thk reason Avhy 1 liave taken up for our considera- 
tion this afternoon the virtue of public spirit, is that, 
(luriujL^ all the vears that I have spent in India, I have 
preached, perhaps to weariness, the idea that all special 
and particular reforms would fail of their purpose, unless 
Indians went to the root of matter, the huildin.j 4 of the 
character of the individual. Character of a noble type is 
the indispensable necessity for the success of every move- 
ment that aids in the shaping of a nation. Mo matter 
how good may be the object of a movement, even 
though it be directed to the mddest end, that movement 
will fail, if it be not carried out by men of high character, 
by men who are upright, public-spirited and sincere. 
You cannot build a good house out of rotten bricks ; 
you cannot build a great nation out of citizens of bad 
or indid'crent character. As there is no house apart from 
its bricks, so there is no nation apart from its citizens. 
The citizens arc the nation, and as is their character so 
must be the character of the nation, 

j Hence it is vital that the education given by any 
nation to its youth should include the building up of 
character by religious and moral methods, and an educa- 
jtion that leaves out of account religion and morality is 
no true education at all. For this reason have I been 
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on tl^India|^oi^pnit)Qthe establishment of a 
^j^iem of education in which religion and morality should 
fOim an integral part, for if here a great nation is to be 
libat, if the united India we dream of is ever to become 
H reality in the world of men, it can only be by citizens 
ftf^ned along right lines, by men whose character is^ 
'jtoble, reliable and worthy of trust. Righteousness, it is 
^written truly in an old Hebrew^ scripture, righteousness 
exalteth a nation, and a nation that is not composed of 
righteous citizens is not one that has in it the possibility 
of enduring lite. 

Now one of the chief vntues necessaiy to the good* 
citizen is public spirit ; without public spiiit there is no 
nation. It is the foundation on which the national edifice 
must be reared. Hence it is most important that men 
and women, old and young, should understand what is 
meant by the civic virtue which we call Public Spirit. 
The training of youth in that virtue, the fostering of it 
where present, the implanting of it where absent, should, 
form a part of national education. Unless we can teach, 
our boys in schools, our young men in colleges, to practise 
this virtue while still they are young, in the small worlds’* 
pt the school and the college, they are not likely, when 
they come to be men, to practise it in the larger life of. 
the outer world, for the helping of India. 

. What is public spirit from the ideal standpoint ?' 
It is the outer manifestation of the noble emotion called 
Patriotism, the love of country. Love of the countify 
in which a man was born, in which he received his in- 
font nurture, his youthful training, this is one of the 
feelings of the human heart called instinct, that is, the: 
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heritage of the past, born with the individual into the 
present. It is found everywhere among civilised peo- 
ples, unless crushed out by most unfortunate circumt 
stances. No one, who is susceptible to the higher 
^emotions, is without this love of country, and out of this 
^rows, in the noblest types, the all-embracing love of 
humanity, when a man can truly say with Thomas 
Paine, “The world is my country.” Out of the emo- 
tion of patriotism, out of the love of country, grows the 
virtue of public spirit, which is patriotism manifesting 
.in activity. 

Remember the constant relation between emotions and 
virtues, for it will help you to cultivate the one into the 
other, as the flower grows out of the seed. Emotions 
grow in human nature, stimulated by particular circum- 
stances and relations. AJl right emotions are forms of the 
primary Love Emotion. Man by his constitution cannot 
ilive happily in isolation ; he demands the presence of 
his kind ; he seeks to enter into relations with them, and 
is even classed by the naturalist as among “ the social 
animals.” He tends to live not merely in pairs, but in 
families, and the helplessness of the human infant 
necessitates the lengthening of the family relation. Hence, 
sexual passion grows into the enduring love of husband 
and wife ; maternal passion into patient parental love ; 
the family tie takes on a lasting character, and the emo- 
tions of family love, love of father and mother, of brother 
and sister, become lifelong. When these emotions over- 
flow the family circle, when they become general instead 
of particular, principles instead of instincts, then they 
are virtues. A virtue is a general and lasting form of a 
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love emotion. “ Treat all elders as fathers and mothers, 
all youngers as brothers and sisters/’ said Manu. Then 
the family emotion becomes the civic virtue. 

Hence, I distinguish between the emotion of patri- 
otism, the instinctive feeling of the human heart in civi- 
lised countries, and Public Spirit, the virtue which grows 
out of it. When the instinctive love of a man for his 
country grows permanent and action-compelling, then 
we have public spirit. Public spirit is a steady patriot- 
ism inaction, the practical devotion to the native country, 
the service that grows out of love for the motherland. 
Without such love of country in the heart of Indians, 
India can never become a nation. You must love India 
as really and as practically as you love the mother who 
gave you your physical body. For has not your mother- 
land given you your bodies ; are you not born of her 
womb? Vaiuk mdtanim^ ‘‘worship the mother,” is 
the natural and righteous cry of every patriot heart. It 
has sprung from a surge of passionate emotion, but it 
expresses the permanent attitude of civic virtue. 

How, then, is the emotion of patriotism to be roused 
in the heart of youth, so that it may hereafter bear fruit 
in a useful life of citizenship ? 

By working back, and also by working forward. 

Boys must be taught the story of India’s past, as 
English boys are taught the story of Britain. As they 
learn to know that story, a natural pride of race will 
grow within them, and a desire to emulate the great 
deeds of their sires. At present they learn more of 
England than of India, more of Rome than of Rajputana. 
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If 1 ask a boy to tell me something of Caesar, he can 
answer me ; if I question him of Prithiviraj, his eyes* 
are a blank. That ought not to be. Boys, when they 
are little children round their mother^s knees, should be 
told the stories of the heroes of their past, as English 
children are told the stories of Alfred and of the Black 
Prince. They should be nurtured on these stories, and 
the school should carry on the lessons of the home* 
Thus is the seed of patriotism watered by the rain of the 
mighty deeds of heroes in the past, and growls into love 
of, and pride in, the motherland, and the longing to be 
worthy of a land so great. 

The first place in Indian schools should be given to 
the history of India ; the second to the history of Britain,, 
as that of the suzerain of the Empire ; the third to that 
of other lands. 

I do not mean that no history save the history of India 
should be studied, but only that it should come first, as 
in England comes first the history of England, in 
France the history of France. In truth the history of 
England has great educational value in fostering public 
spirit, for it tells how a nation has slowly won its way to 
freedom, and has grown into a mighty power. It tells 
how a hardy race, in a little northern island, has made 
itself worthy of an Empire that encircles the globe. 
Much of the wave of national life now sweeping over 
India is due to the inspiration of English ideals of 
ordered liberty, to the breath of English freedom. The 
Englishman should not resent the desire to imitate which 

is the sincerest flattery.” Thus must education foster 
the spirit of patriotism. 
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But there is one thing that must never be forgotten. 
Patriotism is a love emotion. You must never mingle 
^ith your patriotism the poison of hatred, for hatred is 
Ihe root of vices, as love is the root of virtues. When 
patriotism is poisoned by the hatred of other countries 
it becomes diseased, it loses its essence and its life. 
Patriotism grows by a natural evolution into love of all 
nations, and nationality becomes internationalism. Patri- 
otism is a step to the wider, greater, love which is 
Ihe love of all humanity, the crown of the world of the 
future. But patriotism, under the disease bred of the 
hate-poison, becomes race-aggressiveness, race-insolence, 
race-tyranny. These narrow the heart, and blind the 
intelligence. 

Would you [truly love your motherland, and do her 
service ? Ah ! then, never hate the peoples of other 
Hands, nor use against them words of anger and contempt. 
Remember that greater even than patriotism is the love 
of humanity, and that the lesser must grow into the 
greater. On the other hand, love of humanity, except as 
an empty sentiment, is not found among people’ who are 
indilferent to the country which gave them birth. Love 
is an emotion that is ever expanding, but it expands from 
Si centre. Love of the opposite sex grows into love of 
-family ; love of family grows into love of community ; 
love of community grows into love of province ; love of 
province into love of country ; love of country into love 
of humanity. You may wisely distrust the professed love 
of a man to humanity, who is not a lover of his country, 
nor of his family ; for the man who does not love the 
nearer will rarely love the further. His love is more 
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a sentiment of the lip than a compelling motive in tlie 
heart. 

Public spirit is patriotism in action. Let us turn to its 
practical side. One of the first fruits of patriotism among 
Indian literary men should be the writing of the Indian 
history above alluded to, and of Indian stories, history 
and stories that would stir the enthusiasm of the young 
into whose hands they would pass. What nobler work 
of public spirit for the gifted writer than to provide the 
food on which the coming generations shall be reared 
into patriotism ? 

It is rightly said that a public-spirited man is a man 
who cares for the weal of the nation as ordinary men 
care for their own. A public-spirited man cannot sec 
with indifference anything which harms his native land. 
He identifies himself with the interests of his nation^ 
and makes those interests his own. In order that you 
may begin to do this, you should study the lives of 
public-spirited men,, and see how they acted under 
difficult circumstances, and learn from their experiences 
and their lines of action how to act wisely under the 
difficulties you yourselves may meet. For there is the 
danger in India, resulting from the dearth of public 
spirit in the near past, and the present rush of newly 
awakened life, that public spirit niay express itself in 
rash and foolish ways, which may hinder, rather than 
help, the coming of freedom. The danger lies especially 
with the young, ardent and enthusiastic, easily excited 
to emotion, and easily stirred to action, for they tend to 
spring forward without thinking of the consequences 
that may ensue. Hence, it is vitally important that they 
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should understand what are the principles which rule a 
public-spirited man in a country in which public spirit 
is the growth of generations^ which has won its way to 
liberty without the wild revolutionary outbreaks which 
have often drowned freedom in blood in other lands. 
For in England,, the sturdy common-sense of the people 
has ever discountenanced appeals to riot, and even in the 
civil w^ar which brought Charles I. to the block, the 
very war was serious, sober and respectful of law, and 
not a furious revolutionary outbreak. 

A public-spirited man realises that society can only 
proceed safely to a good end by respect for settled order, 
respect for law, willingness to wwk patiently for an 
end recognised as desirable. The patriots whose names 
are most revered in England are those who built up 
liberty by law and ordered change, and who, if they 
ever took up the sword, took it up when all other 
means had failed, never in order to gain new liberty, 
but only to defend liberty already enjoyed, when that 
liberty was forcibly assailed. As Charles Bradlaugh 
once said : “ Force should never be used by a true lover 
of his country to win a new liberty ; it may only rightly, 
be used to repel a forcible attempt to wrench away a 
liberty already possessed.'^ 

Mark the difference between the results of these order- 
ed struggles for freedom in England, and the great revo- 
lutionary outbreak in France in the ‘ nineties’ of the 
eighteenth century. The poverty and the misery of the 
French masses were so extreme and so intolerable, that 
the people rose in a mad fury,, starvation-scourged^, and 
swept away in one wild orgy of blood the men who had 
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oppressed them, and the very patriots who w<^re seeking 
to bring a remedy to the ills which had driven them to 
despair. In the West is ever, at the foundation of society,* 
a mass . of ignorant men and women, brutalised as 
none in this country are, a brutalisation largely due to tiie 
drinking habit from which the poor in this country are 
still comparatively free. This lowest straturh of the 
population is always a suffering stratum, hungry^ ill- 
clothed, ill-housed, seeing money wasted in frivolous 
amusements while its children are struving for bread. 
Such was the stnitum that came to the top iii the Freiiclil 
revolution, maddened by intolerable sufferings; , AU the*- 
best men of the day, the workers for ifnprovement, the 
writers, the teachers, were swept away in the surge of 
popular passion. Their heads fell under- the guillotine* 
by scores, by hundreds, because the reins of power.! 
slipped from hands toi) feeble to hold Iheiin into the 
hands of the momentary idols of. the mob, each inOre‘ 
extreme than his predecessor. Out of that disorder rose 
a new dictatorship, for the vast majority of people 
demand order at any price, even if they have to pay for 
it the price of freedom. AiYd since that dread, lesson',, 
public-spirited men remember that, below the educated,, 
there seethes an inarticulate mass, with passions eiLsydor 
arouse, but, once aroused, uncontrollable. '* : ' -mi 

In order to make clear whut I mean, let me draw some 
illustrations from the life of Charles Bradlaugh^ whose » 
words 1 just quoted. I choose him, not only, because of» 
my love and admiration for that tiaily great 'iffan,- but* 
because he was continually engaged in strugglc^i: andin.^ 
ffhe endeavour to resist oppre.ssion, and. to widerf the > 
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bounds of liberty. If such a man, fighting against bad 
laws, ever strove to use law and not force, to work by 
law and not violence, surely his exiimple may appeal even 
to the hottest among you, my younger hearers, for he 
was no weakling, no coward, no time-server, but a strong, 
proud, warrior spirit, throughout a life of struggle. 
Charles Bradlatigh began life as the son of a poor clerk, 
and only received his education at a national school till 
he was eleven years of age. From that time till his 
death he earned his bread. He educated himself, saving 
his pennies to buy grammars and dictionaries, sitting up 
at night, rising in the dark winter mornings, till he had 
taught himself Latin, Greek and Hebrew. He got engaged 
as an errand-boy in a lavvyer^s office, and then he studied 
law in all odd moments. Thus he strenuously trained 
himself for public life. You are lads in school and 
college ; look at this lad in his hard life of toil, and see 
how he studied before he .acted, how he strove to fit him- 
self for the life to which he aspired. And the result was 
that when he lay on his death-bed, dying from the 
results of injuries inflicted on him during^ his last 
struggle, he could say: “Never one man went to- 
prison because of me ; never one woman wept for 
a husband taken away from his family, because he 
followed me.'' 

How did he manage so fight to many battles, to win so 
many victories, and yet never, through that stormy life, to^ 
resort to any form of violence, or abate, in the minds of his 
followers, their respect for law and order ? By study and 
knowledge. He studied law*, and used it to change the 
la^ys that were oppressive. But he would never risk the 
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peace of society, he would never shake the social fabric^ 
because he was in too gi*eat a hurry to change things to 
think of the welfare of the people, their security and 
their happiness. 

Let me shew you how he used law to change bad law. 
When he first wished to edit a weekly paper, the law of 
England demanded security of ^500 — Rs. 7,500 — against 
sedition and blasphemy. ‘Blasphemy^ was any criti- 
cism of Christian dogmas : ‘ sedition ’ was any criticism 
of the Crown. When the security was demanded of him, 
he answered politely — he was always very polite — that he 
was a poor man, and could not afford to pay j^500 a 
week for publishing his journal. A prosecution was 
threatened. He wrote saying that he was printer, pub- 
lisher, editor, that no one else w’as responsible, and that 
he would attend to sell the paper to a policeman, if an 
appointment were made. Never was there so debonair 
and accommodating a subject for prosecution : all the 
-evidence was ready to hand. In the court of first in- 
stance, Mr. Bradlaugh noticed that, by some oversight, 
the prosecution was founded on a number of the paper 
other than the one he had sold. He said nothing. He 
fought every point he could raise ; every technicality 
was exhausted to weary and harass the Government 
prosecutor, but always with inexhaustible good temper 
and even gaiety. He appealed where appeal was 
possible ; he delayed where delay was possible ; the 
•Government became annoyed, and feared to become 
.ridiculous in this long war waged against an unknown 
•opponent. At last, his ingenuity was exhausted, his 
last appeal decided against him. But one masked 
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battery remained ; the paper prosecuted was not of the* 
issue he had sold. He raised the point that there was 
no proof that he had anything to do with the paper 
prosecuted. Great indignation. Even the Bench was 
tiiken aback. “ But, Mr. Bradlaugh, here is your own 
letter, acknowledging all responsibility.'’ “ My Lord, 
that was the paper of the”— say 17th— I forget the 
date, “ and this is the paper of the 24th.” “ But it is a. 

continuing offence.” “ My Lord,” meekly but perhaps 
a little dryly : “I never heard that if a man committed 
a burglary at No. 17, he could be convicted of it as 
being a continuing offence on evidence of a burglary at 
No. 24, which was not charged. In despair : “ But, Mr. 
Bradlaugh, why did you not draw attention to it before ?”* 
‘‘ My Lord, I did not know that it was my duty as de- 
fendant to correct the bad plea of the prosecutor.” The 
whole costly trial failed, and everything had to be be- 
gun over again ; the Government entered a nolle prosequi 
and brought a Bill into Parliament to abolish news- 
paper security. The Bill passed into law, and John 
Stuart Mill wrote to Mr. Bradlaugh, congratulating him 
on having abolished the last fetters on The English, 
press. 

See how much was .wrought by this legal way of 
resisting a bad law-; there was no excitement, .nO'* 
violence, no suffering of guiltless men, no sending of 
irresponsible servants to jail for what he had done, but 
he alone, with his clever head, tilting in a solitary due 
with the Government, and winning by sheer skill of 
fence. When he had to light in self-defence, he fought 
by legal means, and thus made oppressive laws ridicu- 
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loiis, and educated public opinion by the struggle till it 
demanded the repeal of the law. 

Charles Bradlaiigh never quarrelled with the police, 
even under serious provocation, for he always said 
that the police represented order, stood between harm- 
less people and the criminal classes, and even when 
they were rough or foolish, force should never be used 
against them. The public-spirited man looks beyond a 
personal annoyance of the moment, sees what is 
necessary for public peace and security, and recognises 
that the guardians of public order should be supported 
by every good citizen. While he defended rigorously 
the right of public meeting, he would ever try to minimise' 
public inconvenience, and would always notify the police 
beforehand of his arrangements, so that they might take 
all necessary precautions. And his own special con- 
stables^^ as he would call them, men chosen for controlled 
tempers, tact and physical strength, were so effective in 
preserving discipline, that his enormous meetings never 
caused any anxiety. 

In his last great struggle with the House of Commons 
the same splendid public spirit was shewn. He tried 
every legal means of redress ; he carried his grievance 
from court to court ; the House of Lords gave him 
justice against his persecutors. He sat through the 
whole life of one House, an elected member, illegally 
kept out. He was elected over and over again, and still 
rejected. The law was powerless against the House. 
At last, he decided to present himself to take the oath } 
it w'as settled that a policeman should touch his shoulder, 
and thus make a legal assault, so that a last resort to law 
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might be made. From all parts of England men had 
flocked to London : sturdy miners from Northum- 
berland and Durham, weavers from Lancashire, artisans 
of every kind, thousands upon thousands, demanding 
justice for our Charlie.’^ He bade them keep perfect 
order, remain outside the precincts of Parliament, 
iremember that only law was their remedy ; a small 
number, one or two hundred, perhaps, carrying petitions 
to the House for his admission, went — as the law 
permits — into Westminster Hall. He had left me in 
charge, bidding me be careful that no collision should 
-occur between these and the police, remembering the 
:tens of thousands outside whom a spark might lire. He 
went alone to the lobby of the House. Presently 
we heard a crash — the crash of breaking glass, of shiver- 
ing timber. “ They are attacking him, and he is alone, 
was the cry, and the petitioners, in hot excitement, 
charged up the steps to dash away the police who 
guarded the entrance which led to the House. I threw 
myself between the police and the crowd. “ Back, 
back ! he told us to keep the peace. There was a 
tcritical moment, and they drew back, and I led them 
.away into Palace Yard. When we reached the Yard, he 
was there, outside the door, with a crowd of police 
round him ; he was still, as though carved in granite, 
white and silent, hisicoat torn, one arm hanging limply. 
We waited. He turned and walked slowly towards us. 

Come’\ was all he said. And then : “ Go home ; tell 
all my friends to go home. Let there be no trouble. 
We have done all we can.^^ We drove, he, his daughters 
4Uid myself, through that huge crowd of stalwart, eager, 
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men. ‘‘ Let us break your way in for you, Charlie/^ wa8» 
the cry. He sent them away, stern and still. I asked him* 
afterwards why he stood there, through those minutes of 
tense suspense, and he said that he was bringing himself, 
under control, battling against the temptation to raise his 
hand and call his people to his aid. “ But some women 
would have been widows,” he said sadly, and in that 
thought lay his reason for self-control. Inside the House^ 
he had been set upon by a dozen policemen, brutally 
forced down the stairs, his muscles cruelly wrenched,, 
so that he never recovered from his injuries. But he* 
struck no blow ; with all his sense of dignity outraged,, 
of law trampled under foot, of brutal violence supreme* 
in the very fountain-place of law, with thousands eagen 
to fight, passionately longing to defend him, he crushed 
himself down with iron will, and remembered only pub- 
lic security, public peace. Never was he greater, nobler,, 
than in that moment of his defeat, and well did he* 
deserve the laurel wreath, laid by the House of Commons 
on his dying head, when it erased from its records, as 
against the constitution, every resolution passed for his* 
exclusion during that prolonged stniggle. 

This is what, in free England, is meant by public 
spirit ; the carrying on of a constitutional struggle, loyal- 
ty to duty, the prevention of bloodshed under the most 
aggravated sense of personal wrong, the bearing of suffer- 
ing oneself, the guarding of others. 

I have talked of England, because I want you to see* 
how, in times of stress and struggle, the public-spirited 
man behaves, and how liberty grows there by respect for 
law and not by its upsetting. 
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There is another useful lesson to be learned by the 
study of Eiij^lish public life, and that is the way in which 
a man trains himself in local, in municipal work, for work 
in the larf^er area of public political life. Look at the 
career of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, as an example of this. 
He was a successful manufacturer of screws in Birming- 
ham, and made screws better than his rivals in trade. 
He was elected to the municipality, and devoted himself 
to town improvement ; he made liiinself known as an effi- 
cient local worker, and was made Mayor. Birminj^^ham 
became a model city for municipal mana, clement and 
enterprise. Birmini^jham sent Mr. Chamberlain to Par- 
liament ; he spoke with knowledge, and made his mark. 
He became a Cabinet Minister. YounjL!; politicians would 
do well to take a lesson from him. Let them be,i^in by 
improving the life of their own town ; let them see to its 
paving, its draining, its lighting, its general comfort and 
cleanliness ; let them learn to rule men on a small scale, 
and train themselves to be leaders in local politics. 
When they have become sound men of business, capable 
administrators in municipalities, then let them taring their 
trained abilities to the service of the same motherland in 
larger areas. I grant th.at the work is drudgery and is 
not exciting ; it is thankless work and hard work. But it 
is useful and solid, and it trains and disciplines. Much 
power already is in your hands in local aibiirs. Lse it. 
Instead of saying ditto to the Collector in the Board 
Room and grumbling at him outside, do, as Municipal 
Councillors, work useful to your people. 

Many sons of zemindars are among our school and 
. college students. The college fees are paid out of the 
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ryots^ earnings. But what do these lads know of the 
peasant’s life in the country village, of his difficulties, his 
privations, his lack of knowledge ? Is the zemindar who 
does not administer his own estate well lit to be a coun- 
cillor in the administration of the estate of the nation ? 
The peasants, the agricultural population and youths of 
the zemindar class, are your own men. You sliould try 
to educate tliem, to train them, to help them. The 
Indian peasantry are the most docile and teachable peo- 
ple in the world. \Vc see terrible famines. But if every 
zemindar did his duty, there would be few famines. 

Everything is left to ('lovernmcnt, and when famine 
comes, there is desperate effort to save the peasants’ 
lives. Let tlic zemindars not only im)irove agriculture 
and make irrigation general, but let them foster indi- 
genous industries outside agriculture. India needs brains 
to plan improvements, and hearts to make walling sacri- 
licesin raising the agriculluial population ou< of the grip 
of the famine-liend. This work needs no (k)vernment 
]^ermission ; for this no change in laws and iiolitics is 
needed. But here lies the school for political training, 
and here the held hir self-sacrilice. 

My friends, my brothers, if you w’ould have wdiat you 
call political liberty — and you inevitably wall have it — 
prove yourselves worthy of it by putting before you 
the ideal of public spirit, and by showing it out practi- 
Ctally in your tow ns and districts. Let the common good 
be ever before you, as a thing to be striven for. There 
is no power that can stand against the wall of a public- 
spirited and united people. But remember always, that ia 
your own hands lies your own redemption. No Govern 
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ilic)nt can redeem you, however sympathetic ; no speaker 
can redeem you, however eloquent. A nation^s liberty, a 
nation’s happiness, must grow out of the brains and the 
hearts of her own people, and unless rooted in these, they 
have no possibility of life. For the greater part of my 
life I have lived among these questions, but it is not for 
me to take active part in your public life. In the lirst 
filace, I am not born of your race, and the work must be 
done by Indians. In the second j^lace, I am old, and 
my work is nearly o\cr. But 1 can be useful to you in 
|>ointing out the dangers and the pitfalls, in telling how 
others have laboured, and in adding to > our experience, at 
present so narrow, the wider and fuller knowledge gather- 
ed in a longer and varied life. 1 can help in the educa- 
tion of the future politicians, the future statesmen, those 
who shall be, in days to come, the citizens of an India, 
mighty, prosperous and free. It is for you to solve the 
nation’s problems : for you to build India, to shape her 
destiny. May you, and tens of thousands like you, 
young lads, young men growing up into manhood, and 
f>eginning to feel within you the strong pulses of a 
national life, may you prolit by the experience of those 
before you, may you learn to think beftue you speak, 
to understand before you shout ; may you liavc tliat love 
of the people, and that spirit which sacrilices itself but 
does not sacrifice others ; may you realise that nations 
hxa made by individuals worthy of the task, and that no 
great nation is born till her children have made her 
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EDUCATION AS THE BASIS OF NATIONAL LIFE. 

^ 

Friends: 

All over the world at the present lime, thoughtful 
men and women — the men and women who make the 
public opinion of (lieir day — are concerning themselves 
with education, as being tlie basis of national life, the 
foundation of national prosperity. The principles of 
education, the application of these principles to practice, 
are being discussed everywhere by men of ‘‘ light and 
leading,” by rulers and statesmen, no less than by 
men of science and by representatives of religious 
thought. A few years ago, at the annual meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
the President devoted his inaugural address to this vital 
question, and riglitly urged that the national welfare 
depended more on the education of the natiOn^s youth 
than on the building of warships and the casting of 
cannon. He pointed out that (lennan education was 
better than English, and was leading Germany to the 
captaincy of the industrial world, and he contrasted her 
wealth of chemists with the English poverty in that 
respect. And the scientific world there assembled, with 
all the weight of its influence on public opinion, sought 
to persuade the British public to carry out certain great 
educational reforms. * The Universities in Birmingham 
Manchester, Bristol, Wales^are Jhe answer of the British 
nation to the c;i|Hr- 
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Now if the importance of a wisely planned and wisely 
diwte(| .system of educatipu is recognised by all the 
great nations of the world, it surely cannot be unde- 
sirable that the Indian public, awaking to a national 
life, should also interest itself in this matter, and bestir 
itself in fhe shaping of an education which shall form a 
solid basis for the erection of the national edifice. 
Pressing is the need for the creating of a sound public 
opinion on the subject, and then for the guidance 
of public activity along the lines of a really national 
education. If it be necessary in all the western coun- 
tries to discuss and decide on the best lines of educa- 
tion, surely it is also necessary that, in India, Indians, 
best thinkers, her leading patriots, her most thought- 
ful citizens, shall similarly betake themselves to the 
great task of discussing the kind of education which 
ought to be given, the education wanted for the build- 
ing of a nation, perfect in all its parts. 

By national education I mean an education which is 
under national control, which provides for all the- 
children of the nation — a point to whicli I must revert 
later — ^and which is directed with a sole eye to the 
spiritual, moral, intellectual and physical welfare of 
the nation. 

There is one principle w^hich it is necessary to re- 
member throughout, and which must dominate the edu- 
cationalist in all his thought ; the child that comes into^ 
his hands is not a sheet of blank paper, on which he 
can wilte what he wishes ; the child brings a character 
iwith him, and ed^cation is more a matter of drawing out 
.than of putting in. Plato »said that “ knowledge is. 
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reminiscence,’^ and though many in the modern world 
may not be prepared to accept the truth on which all 
ancient thought is based, the truth of reincarnation, 
yet even from the scientilic standpoint of the most 
materialistic kind it is true, as Buchner said, that 

nature is stronger than nurture.” The educationalist 
has to find out the best ways of co-operating with the 
inner self of the child, of enabling the faculties already 
there to manifest themselves and to grow, to strengthen 
all that is good and to starve out all that is bad, 
to work on tlie plastic material of the new brain from 
without, while the soul of the child works at it from 
within. This is the high office of the teachef, his great 
responsibility, 

He should treat the boys and girls, the pupils who 
come into his hands, as living spirits, which have learn- 
ed many lessons before in the school of life, and have 
come to learn new lessons in the life upon which they 
have now entered. Thus recognising the grandeur and 
the dignity of his office, the teacher will put Jiimsefi 
side by side with all his boys, and help his students to 
understand him, checking their over-haste, disciplining 
their undisciplined powers, but ever making them feel 
that he is their friend and not their enemy, their helper 
and not their punisher, teaching them to realise that 
while discipline is necessary for every one, punishment 
is only the last resort of despair, when every other 
method has failed to impress. And as the child has a 
past, of which his present is the outcome, so has the 
nation into which he is born a past, which may not be 
disregarded. Its type, its traditions, its spiritual, 
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mental, emotional and physical characteristics must all 
be taken into account, and this can only be thoroughly 
done by those who are also born into that nation. Thus;, 
none who are not of the national household, however 
useful they may be as counsellors and helpers, must be 
allowed to dominate national education. Their help 
may be gladly welcomed, but they must never be allow- 
ed to control. 

What is the ideal for a nation ? It must have 
spirituality, expressed in many-graded religions, suit- 
able for every class in the nation : and if, as here, there 
are several religions, they must be friends, not rivals,, 
acknowledging their common origin, divine wisdom, 
and their common aim, the uplifting of the nation. It 
must have certain moral virtues of a virile kind as well 
as of the tenderer types. It must have intellect, direct- 
ed and trained to meet the multifarious needs of a nation 
— literary, artistic, scientific, political, agricultural, manu- 
facturing, industrial, commercial, engineering, etc. It 
must have healthy conditions of life, a robust and vigo- 
rous manhood, a strong and refined w orhanhood. These 
are the things which make up the ideal ; education is 
to bring them to realisation. 

I will not dwell now on the necessity for religious 
education, as that is dealt with in a separate lecture. I 
will only point you to the peculiar form of lawlessness 
and uncouthness, for which a new^ term, hooliganism, 
has had to be invented in some of the British Colonies, 
where religion has been omitted from the educational 
curriculum. Masses of young men and young w omen 
are growing up to be a public danger nither than a 
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public support, with no sense of public duty or public 
responsibility, rowdy and lawless, social pests. The 
growth of such a class, unchecked, is the symbol of 
national disorganisation. People who call themselves 
free, but who are the slaves of ignorance and passion, 
are no materials for a nation. Or look at France, with 
its lowering of the standard of public life, with its 
materialist literature and art, miscalled naturalist, and 
remember that she was once the most idealistic of 
nations, the mOit easily set on fire by ideas. Or see 
how, in the United States, the best people are standing 
away from the political life of the nation, regarding it as 
so corrupt that it will soil their honor if they mingle in 
it. Or note how, in India, public spirit and patriotism 
are reviving only with the reviving of religion. 

Let us see what virtues are needed specially in na- 
tional life ; for education must culture these. 

First : a sense of national unity. At present, province 
is divided from province by feelings of jealousy and 
distrust. Cries of provincial hatred drown those of 
national welfare. It is the duty of the educationalist to 
aim at the extirpation of these feelings, which make na- 
tionality impossible. There is a duty, certainly, to the 
home, the town, the province ; but these duties must 
lead up to, not destroy, duty to the nation. So it is 
eminently desirable to draw together, as far as possible, 
boys of different provinces, that they may live side by 
side, and learn to love and co-operate with each other. 
Divisions and hatreds grow out of ignorance, and sus- 
picions flourish in the atmosphere of separation. Even 
w hen boys from different provinces cannot be drawn 
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together in school and college hostels, books may be used 
breathing the feeling of Indian unity. Books must be 
written on Indian lines, to inspire the boy-readers with 
pride in a common past, maldng them regard all the 
heroes of the past m a common possession, as the makers 
of India. 

The want of a common vernacular is one of our 
chief difficulties. How are the Bangla and up-country 
boys to feel that they belong to one country when they 
cannot understand each other’s mother-tongue ? While 
wehave not a common vernacular, a common script would 
be a step in the right direction, for most of the vernaculars 
are allied and Bangla in Devanagiri is fairly intelligible to 
the Hindustani. Out of this sense of national unity will 
grow the emotion of patriotism, the virtue of public 
spirit; on these I have fully spoken and need not en- 
large now. (See Lecture No. i.) 

• The next great virtue necessary for a national life is 
discipline, and school and college must instil this con- 
stantly. Do not confuse discipline with punishment. 
Discipline is sometimes enforced by puhishment, but in 
a well-ordered institution it is maintained by public 
opinion and the spirit of self-respect. Forcibly imposed 
order is not the order of freedom ; self-imposed order is 
the life-breath of liberty. The basis of national life is, 
order, law, and where internal peace is not present 
stability of national life is impossible. In school and 
college the young impetuous creature, full of life and 
energy, learns, with the help of his superiors, to bring 
his powers under control, so that in the future they may 
work for good, and not for harm. Undisciplined strength 
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is like steam which, having no proper channels along 
which it can flow and be turned to produce useful 
work, causes explosion in the vessel that contains it, and 
brings ruin and destruction all arpund. Disciplined 
strength, in boys or men, is a fori^^%r good. A few 
disciplined people can conquer a mass of undisciplined 
ones, although a thousand times the strength may be on 
the side of the undisciplined and there be only a minority 
of the disciplined. Every student of history, every imtript 
knows that in the disciplining of the nation lies the 
question of its success or failure. Hence every true 
patriot, every public spirited man, in countries where 
the duties of citizenship are understood, sets an example 
of self-discipline, in order that he may guide the hasty 
as well as the thoughtful into useful lines. So strongly 
is that felt in a country like England, where for iminy 
generations the traditions of liberty have been handed 
down from father to son, that the future Emperor of 
the Empire, the young son of the present Prince of 
Wales, the grandson of the King, is one of the most 
strictly disciplined boys in the whole of the British 
islands. He is now under the strict discipline of 
a training-ship, subject to all its rules, ever ready to 
obey his captain’s orders. Rules are rigid in the 
sailor’s training, for the lives of thousands of people 
are dependent on obedience to the captain. There are 
sometimes between two or three thousand people in a 
big ship, and the life of these people depends on the 
perfect discipline of the crew and the officers. Dis- 
obedience means the perishing of that great number 
of passengers and crew, and for this reason naval 
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discipline is the strictest discipline in the world. Now, 
into that strict naval discipline is plunged the young 
prince, the future overlord of the Empire, and it is not 
relaxed for him. .^h is young boy, not yet accustomed 
to naval ways, heP^ that his father was on board, and 
ran away to greet him without permission from his 
superior officer, but he was promptly sent back to his 
duty. The natural impulse of the boy’s heart to run to 
greet his father had to be checked that he might learn 
that discipline came first and affection afterwards. So, 
that boy was sent back, prince as he is, and King as he 
will be, please God, because unless he learns discipline 
while he is a boy, he will never be fit to wear the 
imperial crown, to command great masses of people 
who will look to him as ruler. 

Discipline is one thing that all boys must learn, and 
especially now when there is stirring a new life through 
the land. If, in the future India, boys who are now in 
school and college are to grow up to be citizens, fit to be 
trusted with the destiny of a mighty iiiition, they must 
learn self-control, obedience and discipline in school and 
college days. And in this not only the class-room is a 
teacher ; the play-ground is often a better teacher of 
discipline than the class room, for it is in the play-ground 
that the boys have to learn to obey their chosen 
leaders, and to rely on their own efforts for healthy 
co-operation in scoring victory in the games. Let me 
give you an. example to show you exactly what I 
mean as to the value of that kind of teaching. Our 
boys in the Central Hindu SchooLand College elect 
their own captains through their Athletic Association. 
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They had elected a boy who really was a very good 
captain, but who was rather strict. He tried to do his 
duty without favoring one or the other, and some boys 
did not like him and they came to me^jto complain, and 
they said that he was very strict was not a good 
captain. “ We want yon to interfere.” My question 
was : Did’nt you elect him ?” “ Yes,’^ they said, 
“we elected, him, but we don’t like him now.” 
Then I said : “ If you do not tliink he is a good cap- 
lain, you need not re-elect him, but as you have elected 
liim, you are bound to obey him till his term is out ; am I 
to cancel or overrule your own election ? Am I to inter- 
fere between the man elected and . the men who elected 
him ? If so, you have not begun to learn the first 
duties of electors, and you are lacking in the instinct of 
the citizen.” Discipline and co-operation are learnt in 
the play-ground. The boy who plays for his own hand 
and not for his side^ the boy who is careless whether he 
helps his side or not, that boy will grow into a bad citizen, 
and you need not look for any good results for the nation 
from him. This is where quality comes out, and shows 
the real nature. If you have a boy of that sort in school, 
try to make him realise the mistake he is making, not 
in the game of the moment only, but in the preparation 
for the great game of life. So also the boy who. plays 
well and honorably, with a love for his side and 
indifference to himvself, that is the boy who will pre- 
sently be a leader in the nation, and know how to guide 
his fellow-men, and to show them the way to success. 

Another virtue taught in games is of enormous 
importance — perseverance and endurance. The toy 
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learns in the game to take a kick or a blow without bad 
feeling and to go on in spite of it. Let me take again an 
example to show what I mean, from oiu* own college. 1 
was down the other day to see a game of hockey 
between a team ofJ^nr own boys and a police team. 
Now our team was not even at its best, for it was 
deprived of tVo of its strongest players. The police 
team was a team of men as against one of boys. In fact, 
one of the funniest things in the whole game was to see 
the English deputy superintendent of police, a very 
tall man, playing opposite a very short Nepalese boy, 
each trying to get the ball off. Men were against boys, 
a hrst class team against a w^eak team. Our boys never 
had a single chance from the beginning. They were 
forced from one end of the held to the other ; not one 
goal did the boys get and the police got some 17 ; but 
those boys played undauntedly to the last stroke, until 
the whistle sounded for stopping, without one chance 
to give them courage. They fought a losing game to the 
vei7 last stroke, without flagging or losinjg temper. They 
came off very sad, and said to me : You have come 
down to witness our shame.^^ ‘‘ No,” was my answer ; 
“ you are not a disgrace to the college ; you have shown 
you can play a losing game without losing temper or 
courage or heart. I wish to see you a thousand times 
defeated by stronger men, rather than you should win 
against weak ones, because that means success in the 
future for which ydui* game is a training,” The courage 
which plays a losing game without feai* is the courage 
that makes a nation when the boys have grown into men. 
That is the way you have to look on the sports of the 
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play-ground, as the training ground for the citizens of 
the future. So in every school and college, train your 
hoys to play, to play creditably and honorably, careless 
whether they win or lose, provided that they play well. 
When you have done that, you have built up a great 
part of the citizen, and yon have made much of the 
l>asis of your national life of the future. 5^/7 
These are what I mean by virile virtues : the sense 
of national unity, patriotism and public spirit, dis- 
cipline, based on self-control and siippoKed by pub- 
lic opinion, co-operation, perseverance, endurance, 
courage. When boys learn these virtues during school 
and college life, they will be ready for the life of the 
future. Nations composed of such citizens win freedom 
Ixjcause they are worthy of it 

The play-ground has another important function in 
education ; it builds up physical strength, strength of 
muscle and nerve. The chief danger for India is that 
of physical decay. There is a lack of physical vitality 
in the English-educated class. There is no difliculty 
about brains ; you have enough and to spare. There is 
no difficulty about keenness and subtlety of intellect ; 
that is born in you. But your bodies : there is the weak 
point of the nation of the future. The bodies of 
English -educated Indians are old before they ought to 
be middle-aged ; their nervous systems are not what 
they should be on account of the strain put upon the 
boys before they are grown into full manhood. Games 
and athletics do much to counterbalance over-absorp- 
tion in study. But the boy’s worst enemy is the early 
fatherhood imposed on him, Every lover of this 
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country should try to revive the ancient custom of Brali- 
macharya^ which was the duty of the student in olden 
days, and no student should be allowed to marry 
until his education is entirely completed. Until educa- 
tion is over, no boy should enter into the dshrama oi 
ih^ firihastha. That is the best physical wisdom. . That 
is the custom which wase men should revive for build- 
ing up a strong nation in days to come. You cannot 
have a strong nation with feeble bodies ; you cannot 
have a nation without strength in your owm bodies to 
bear the burdens of citizenship. You must relieve your 
boys from the household burden which presses upon 
them while they are still students. Let the students 
study, and let men be husbands and fathers, but do not 
spoil both parts of life by intertwining one of them with 
the other. 'J'hat is a reform that leaders amongst 
you must bring about, and teachers should lay 
stress upon it, so far as they possibly can. Tliey 
could forbid marriage at least in the school classes, and 
gradually raise the marriage age by working on public 
opinion. It is already changing all over the country. 
In caste conferences, and in other places where men 
meet together, you hear a cry being raised against these 
early marriages, destructive of national vitality. Streng- 
then that cry with all your power, and do not only vote 
for it in caste conferences, but carry it out in the life of 
the liou.sehold. I hardly ever meet an Indian wh6 
argues with me against that view; all quite agree. But 
when 1 ask about his children, I gather almost invari- 
ably that they were all married while quite children. 
That is not the way in which a nation can be made. 
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That is not the way in which principles should be 
carried out. Sacrifice alone makes nations ; you must 
sacrifice for the sake of principles. It is difficult, and it 
will be difficult, to delay parentage till you educate your 
wives and daughters, and do not leave tlieiri ignorant of 
the most vital questions of health for the young ones 
whom they bring into the w^orld. I know that until 
you do that you cannot always carry in the home these 
points of difficulty. You cannot carry out the reform 
completely at ojice, but you can gradually raise the age 
little by little until, some years hence, the ideal age for 
parentage will have been reached. 

Let us pass now from the moral and the physical 
sides of education, to what may be called the principles 
of the intellectual curriculum in our schools and col- 
leges. First of all, India should take the first place and 
not the second, third or fourth. Indian history, Indian 
philosophy, Indian medicine, Indian art, Indian indus- 
try, her natuial resources, her commerce, her possibili- 
ties, all these things should be brought forward and made 
part of every scheme of national education. Now the 
other day when I was discussing the question of a 
national university, a university for India, I was asked : 
“ What are the specific points which make you want an 
Indian university ; why not have colleges, and send up 
your boys to the government universities, where they can 
take their degrees ; what is the need for having a uni- 
versity with if charter, able to grant degrees ; what 
will be the use from your standpoint to the Indian 
people My answer was : “ There are three chief 
points; first : that no college, should be affiliated by 
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such a university that does not recognise religion and 
morals as an integral part of education. I do not mean 
any one particular religion ; the university must recog- 
nise all the great religions that have Indians as their 
children, whether Hindu or Musalman, whether Parsi 
or Christian, whether Hebrew, or Buddhist, the son 
should be trained in the father's faith. One religion 
cannot be put above another when you are dealing with 
India as a nation. India as a nation must include every 
religion which is found within her borders with devoted 
and loyal adherents. You may have your Aligarh College 
for Musalmans, you may have your Central Hindu Col- 
lege for Hindus ; you mjiy have a Parsi College for Zoroas- 
trians ; but all these should be aftiliated to the national 
university. No dividing lines should separate Indian 
from Indian, Musalman from Hindu. They are all 
Indians, and one nation must be built up out of the many 
creeds. This is one of the specific reasons why we 
want an Indian university. 

The second point is that Indians, shall control the 
curriculum and suit it to the nation's needs, atid the 
third that India shall (as just said) take the first place. 
Let us see just what is meant by this phrase. It does 
not mean that western thought is to be excluded, but 
that it shall be subsidiary, not dominant. If you need 
gold, you can take it from anywhere, from any nation 
where a gold mine is found, or a river runs seaward 
over golden sands ; but when you bring it as bullion to 
Indici, you take it to your own mint, and stamp it with 
your own die. It becomes Indian money, let the gdkl 
have come whence it may. In borrowing anything from 
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abroad borrow its ^ood but assimilate it, make it your 
own, and keep your thought predominantly Indian. 
Take philosophy, India has a finer philosophy than any 
other in the world. Why then, in university examina- 
tions, is most stress laid on western philosophy and so 
little on the Indian ? By all means learn western philo- 
sophy, and become acquainted with western methods. 
It is all good to know. But in your own schools and 
colleges give your own philosophy and its methods the 
first place, and that of the other nations the second place, 
and then you will keep your distinctive nationality while 
utilising all that other nations can teach. Let us come 
to science. I constantly take up scientific books in 
Indian schools, but I find that in these books nearly all 
the illustrative examples are foreign and not Indian. 
All these books need to be re-written from the Indian 
standpoint, utilising Indian animals, Indian plants, Indian 
trees and minerals as the examples by which the boys 
will learn, thus bringing scientific training into touch 
Avith the daily life of their own country. You want 
science, the same in principles but with Indian illus- 
trations, that shall make your boys understand them, 
while only foreign and unfamiliar examples are given. 
So with history. Now I do not mean that in your oavu 
schools and colleges only Indian history should he 
taught. That would be a great mistake. But what I 
do mean is that Indian history should be taught first, 
and that Indian history should not be taught by role 
out of dry manuals written sometimes by Englishmen 
who care neither for the traditions of the land nor for its 
future elevation, but a history written with the glowing 
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passion of Indian patriots, who shall tell the story 
to the boys with pride, and thus inspire Iic^kjs of the 
future. This is not the work of one party, but is a 
mission of all parties. You had many a war in the past,, 
many a war between Hindu and Musulman, between 
Bangla and Mahratta, between all the various provinces 
into which this great peninsula is divided. These wars 
are to be known, not to strengthen social prejudice, 
not to make the students lean to one side and be 
divorced from the other, not to use hard words for the 
warrior of one party and soft words for the warrior of 
the other, but to take them all as builders of India. 
Every one of them has contributed something to the 
Indian stock, some quality, some power, something of 
value, and out of the w'hole past struggles the nation of 
the future will grow* up, the richer in power and ability 
from past quarrels. You should study English history,, 
because it has grow n into that of the Empire of wliich 
India is a part, and because the movement here for 
self-governntent is the direct result of the study of 
English history, and is inspired by English, not by 
Indian, ideals ; you cannot understand the present move* 
ment, nor wisely take part in it, unless you understand 
the history of the English people, its direct parent. You 
should also give youths some sketch of contemporary 
history, the political conditions of other nations, because 
the more elements they come into touch w ith, the more 
many-sided do they become. You should study and 
help them to study history, because without knowing 
something of these nations, you cannot know wliat it is 
best to do among your own people and in raising your 
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own country. History is the study for the patriot, for 
the statesman, for the leader of public opinion, and for 
the builder of a nation. Not only the history of the 
past but also the history of the present. Very few young 
men amongst the college students or school-boys know 
anything about the history of Europe at the present 
time. Some of them talk about liberty as though they 
were the only nation where complete liberty is not found, 
and forget that even in England there are still oppres- 
sive laws, and that the abolition of other such laws 
is very recent. India cannot suddenly jump into a 
liberty that other nations take centuries to build. It is 
already enjoying more freedom than exists in most 
European countries. I wish I could take some of 
these lads through Europe. In Austria they cannot hold 
a single meeting of Austrians themselves without per- 
mission of the police, even the free-masons — a most harm 
less and orderly body — ^are obliged to go beyond the 
frontier of Austria into another country before they can 
hold a single meeting. In Hungary we could not form 
our Theosophical ^Society until we went to the Home 
Minister to secure his permission. There are in many 
respects the same difficlilties in Germany and P'rance. In 
France, a few years ago — I do not know if the law be 
now different — you could not form a group of more than 
20 people. A meeting in a private house may be broken 
up by the police. Now young men ought to know all 
these things, before they complain of oppression. Hotel 
keepers on the Continent have to report to the police 
every one who goes to their houses. Often the traveller 
has to write dowm various particulars about himself for 
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the police. Think how you would resent such a proce- 
dure here, and you will begin to realise that it is the 
breath of the exceptional English liberty which is in your 
lungs that makes you intolerant of oppression. It is all 
videshi. 

India needs industrial prosperity, and the foundation 
for that must form part of education. There is a difli- 
culty here that does not exist abroad to the same extent 
— the looking on manual work as degrading. But Indian 
boys must learn that no form of work is dishonorable 
which is useful to the motherland, and that it is not the 
kind of work, but the way in which it is done, which 
makes it either honorable or dishonorable. Any work 
well done is honorable work if useful to the country, and 
the country cannot prosper if none of its skilled brains 
turn to productive work. Some say : ‘‘ I am willing to 
direct a commercial or industrial undertaking, but I do 
not care to go through rough drudgery.” But the rough 
drudgery is the preparation for successful direction. 
How can a man control 300 or 400 workmen if he does 
not know the details of their work ? How can he blame 
bad work if he cannot say : This is the way in which 
you should do it ”? How can he discriminate belweeji 
good and bad workmen ? The son of an English noble- 
man, who wishes to be an engineer, is turned into a black- 
smith's shop, to wield the hammer, to weld the iron. This 
is how England and Germany have gained their posi- 
tion in the world of industry, for their men can guide 
great enterprises, having thorough knowledge of 
the work in which they engage. India needs fewer 
-clerks, fewer, much fewer, lawyers, fewer doctors, and 
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more agriculturalists, engineers, mineralogists, electri- 
cians, chemists. National education should aim at dimi- 
nishing the supply of the one and increasing the supply 
of the other. Will not some zemindars train their sons 
in agriculture, so that these trained youths may teach 
their ryots, may shew them better methods of cultivation, 
may find for them by experiment when a soil produces 
a poor crop, whether another crop would not be more 
suitable, may teach them to improve their stock, and 
thus raise the total of production ? Among the causes 
of famine I do not find noted the neglect of the ryots 
by the zemindars, and yet this bulks largely. It is true 
that the drain from India to England is too great ; it is 
true that the higher posts reserved for Englishmen are 
overpaid ; it is true that payment in coin is more 
oppressive to the peasant than payment in kind ; all 
these things and many others are true. But the neglect 
of the most docile and industrious peasantry in the 
world by their immediate rulers, the Indian zemindars,, 
is also true, and patriotic Indians can remedy this 
at once. 

An essential part of every school and college should 
be the debating club or the local parliament. Let 
boys learn to discuss and debate ; let them learn the 
methods of carrying on public business. A well orga- 
nised college club, in which the young men learn to listen 
to the arguments of opponents without losing temper,, 
to detect sophistries, to see argumentative flaws, to be 
alert in answering, in attacking, in defending, is a splen- 
did nursery for public life. The university debating 
societies — Unions — ^in Oxford and Cambridge have 
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been the training grounds of statesmen. MenJearn to 
think, to s}^>eak, to debate, they are drilled in patience 
and good temper and the amenities of public life, and 
learn to differ as gentlemen, not as boors. The decay 
in parliamentary manners has been most marked since 
education has ceased to be a sine qua non of member- 
ship in the House of Commons, and a decay of manners 
is a sign of national deter iorafioia: For manners 
mean self-control and self-respect, they mean dignity 
and pride of honor, they mean due regard for others 
and consideration for others : the difference between 
the boor and the gentleman. 

So you see that while I am against boy-politics — as 
I' am against boy-labor and boy-parentage — I am not 
leaving out of account in education the preparation for 
future political life. I come from a country where 
politics are part of the ordinary life of the people, but 
I used not to see Harrow and Eton boys allowed to 
crowd political meetings, and bring their lack of know- 
ledge to hinder the political work of men. Politics is a 
serious jnatter. It plays with the lives of men, the 
honor of women, the safety of life and property, the 
stability of social order, and I am not prepared to 
commit these great issues to the weak hands and un- 
trained brains of school-boys and college students. I 
would rather turn them loose in a laboratory full of 
chemical explosives, than into the whirl of public life, 
where they may, in mere excitement and folly, cause a 
riot in which lives may be los| and property destroyed. 

O lads that are listening to me here 1 The future is 
yours. We are old ; we are passing away. .But you 
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will have in your hands the shaping of Indians destiny 
in the days to come, when she will be a free nation in the 
mightiest Federation of free nations that the world has 
ever known. Is it too much to ask you to study, to pre* 
pare yourselves for that glorious task, to build up charac- 
ters worthy to serve her, the mighty motherland of 
the future ? You spend years to qualify yourselves 
to work in the courts, before you claim to plead 
there. Will you not prepare for the greater service 
instead of being eager to clamor in the streets? 
'Frain yourselves for service by doing your duly 
where you are at the moment. Leiirn self-sacrifice by 
practising it within the little world of the school or col- 
lege. And remember that love which does not express 
itself in service is but a sham. 

Let us revert to the point mentioned early in this 
discourse, that national education must provide for all. 
the children of the nation. Some would do this by ad- 
mitting all classes equally to every school, by bringing 
the children of the saivenger to sit beside the children 
of the cultured and refined. While the hearts of the 
advocates of this scheme are loving, their heads are 
surely not quite thoughtful. In language, manners, 
cleanliness, there is a great gulf .between these classes. 
The gulf may be regrettable — if all evolution is regret-^ 
table — but it is there. To throw susceptible imitative 
•children, who have been carefully shielded from evil 
words and evil ways, into close contact with children 
brought up in depraved society and accustomed to foul 
words and foul actions, would be madnessj^ Careful 
educationalists in London^ in the working-class ^hools^ 
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separate criminal and undeveloped children from the 
normal child of manual workers, and put them into se- 
parate schools. What would be thou^^ht of the man 
who should suggest that lliese unfortunates should be 
sent to Harrow and Ktoii ? We have to level up, not 
dow n ; to raise the lower to a higher level, and not de- 
grade the higher to a lower. Centuries of culture must 
not be thrown away at the demands of a philanthrophy 
run mad. Every class of children must be provided 
for, but each according to its needs. Let education 
suited to its capacity be placed within the reach of each 
child in the nation, and the national duty is complete. 

Let me close on a note often sounded by me, but one 
which cannot be sounded too often. Some Indians 
would say that I, as an Englishwoman, ought not to 
speak on Indian national education. Especially is 
that said in Bengal, the most anglicised part of India ; 
the reaction there, by a natural law, being the strongest. 
But ill do they read the signs of the times who rashly 
strive to rend apart and to set in hostile camps the 
Asian and European branches of the great Aryan race. 
The extremists are all men of English education, and 
they are trying to use English methods and copy Eng- 
lish ways in order to realise an English ideal. Why 
then throw entirely aside an iniiuence and an example 
w ithout wdiich their propaganda could not have been 
made ? The English have still much to teach the In- 
dian ; the Indian has «also much to teach the English. 
From India will come the spiritualisation of all religions, 
the profoundest ideas of Deity, the most philosophical 
conception of the solidarity of mankind, the deepest 
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science of psychology^ tlie saving of the world from the 
nightmare of industrialism, the lifting of huniaii life to 
nobler dignity. hVom England will come tlie practical 
sciences that yoke the forces of nature to the service of 
mail, the energy and accuracy which turn commerce 
into an art, the imperial power of organisation, and the 
genius for applying principles in practice. Let the 
twain unite for the world’s redemption, rather tliaii de- 
stroy cadh other to the world’s imdoing. For the hope 
ol the future lies in the twinship of these nations, and 
Hlicy who would tear them apart are tlie enemies of 
mankind* 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 

^ ^ 

III splendid vc*rse, Tennyson has told of the [lassing 
away of an Age, the dying of one of tlic cycles of 
time. In King Arthur, the blameless King, was em- 
bodied the Spirit of the Age of Chivalry in its most 
ideal form, and his Knights of the Round Table were 
intended by him to shew forth that Spirit in its 
purity, and thus : 

To ^crve as mock-l for the niiglity world, 

And he the fair beginning of a time. 

His effort failed, for though he in himselt summed 
up all the chivalric virtues, the age was not yet 
ready to be inspired with them ; he was before his 
time. W'ounded well-nigh to death he lay ; only 
one knight was with him, and even he was not faith- 
ful ; he sought to deceive his dying lord. At last, lying 
in the ‘‘dusky barge” with the three wailing Queens 
around him, the stricken hero passed away over the 
waters of the dreary lake, and Belvidere turned back 
to face alone the greyness of a world deprived of the 
glory of its sun. Listen to his despairing cry, the cry 
of one who weeps a dying Age, and fears the Spirit of 
the new : 

Ah ! my Lord Arthur, whither shall I go ? 

Where shall I hide my forehead and my eyes r 

For now I see the true old times are dead, 

When every morning brought a noble chance. 

And every chance brought out a noble knight. 

Such times have been not .since the light that led 
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The holy Elders with the gift of myrrh. 

But now the whole Round Table is dissolved 
Which was an image of the mighty world ; 

And I, the last, go forth companionless, 

And the days darken round me, and the years. 

Among new men, strange faces, other minds. 

So wept the one who had outlived his time, and had 
not yet learnt the lesson that in every Age the Spirit is 
divine. Then Arthur, in whom the Spirit of the dying 
Age had been incarnate, answered in grave words of 
immortal wisdom : 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 

T^est one good custom should corrupt the world. 

In these noble words is sounded the keynote of the 
thoughts that I would lay before you this afternoon. 
The Spirit of the Age is the One Spirit, the Universal 
Spirit, the eternal clringeless Self, but the Self garbed 
in Time, and thereto! e changing in outward seeming ; 
for what is Time save succession, the endless succession 
by which the finite sti lves to mirror the perfectness, the^ 
fulness, of the Infinite, in its simultaneity, its ^ Eternal 
Now ^ ? If once we realise that behind the changing 
gaarks of Time the Eternal is hidden, then, however alien 
or even repellant, the Spirit of the Age may at first sight 
seem to be, we shall accept it as the present revelation 
of the One, and shall seek to learn its meaning instead 
of fighting against it as a foe. Truly had Goethe caught 
this same thought when he put into the month of the 
Spirit of the Age the words : 

On the roaring loom of Time I ply, 

And weave for God the garments thou seest Him hy. 
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The garments which make God visible are woven on 
the loom of Time, but it is the Kternal who is draped 
by them. 

The Spirit of the Age in which we now are living is^ 
beyond all doubt, that of Democracy. The Spirit of 
questioning, of cliallenge, of refusal to submit blindly, 
of a constant demand that authority should justify its 
right to command, should prove its title to the 
obedience, the allegiance, it claims. . It is the Spirit 
which regards numbers instead of wisdom as the 
source of rule, and which, rightly saying that (loveni' 
ments exist for the sake of the people, mistakenly 
places Government in the hands of the people, forgetting 
that while ignorance passionately desires happiness, it 
does not know how to ensure it, nor how to avoid 
catastrophes in grasping at it. It is not difficult to see 
how this democratic spirit has arisen. In the far-off 
past Governments were autocratic, and a divine King 
stood at the head, the source of all authority, the fount 
of power. He lived but for the good of His people, 
intent upon their welfare, their interests His unceasing 
and dearest care. The happiness of those who were 
governed was the one object for which the State existed^ 
Everything must be done to teach, to raise, to train, the 
ignorant and the helpless by those who were wise and 
strong. He, the Most Wise, He the Most Puissant, was 
the one on whose shoulders lay the heavy burden of 
rule, and His Knights of the Rose-Cross of Sacrifice were 
His disciples, in the outer world the nobles and the 
priests of the State, to whom He delegated His authority 
that they might administer the laws made by Wisdom 
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and inspired by Love. The great masses of the popu- 
lation were manifestly lower in evolution than those who 
ruled ; they were the children of the family, and never 
dreamed of challenging the right of the Elders to rule 
and guide. They willingly lent their strength to per- 
form what Wisdom planned^ and the ruins of those 
ancient civilisations, mighty even in their fragments, 
tell what humanity can accomplish of strength and 
beauty where Wisdom rules and directs. The Spirit of 
that Age was the Autocracy of Wisdom ; the Slate was 
a body ruled by its brain. 

Gradually that form of the expression of the Self had 
served its purpose, and the body began to grow old and 
ready to perish. Kings who were not divine, but very 
human, succeeded to the powder of the divine Rulers, 
but not to Their wisdom or Their love, and the system 
which wrought for human good, unselfishly administer- 
ed, began to work for tyranny and ruin, administered 
for the gain of the rulers. Nobles, whose ancestors 
had guided and protected, became plunderers and 
oppressors, and under the corrupting infection of human 
selfishness, the ancient civilisations sickened and died. 
Gradually a feeling arose and spread among the masses 
That, since none took thought for them, they would 
do well to take thought for themselves ; since none was 
interested in their w^elfare, they must see to it them- 
selves. Even if they did ill, they cried, they could 
not do much worse than others had done ; even 
if democracy legislated badly, the classes also has legis- 
lated selfishly and mtich amiss. It was but too true, and 
class selfishness had gaierated popular selfishness ; yet 
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the latter was the more dangerous to the nations, for 
the ignorant had no sense of the value of the culture of 
generations, of the accumulated training of age§ — how 
should they know its value who had been shut out 
from its benetits ? — and they menaced the treasures 
slowly gathered by the toil of ages, and threatened to 
drag humanity downward, down the declivity so pain- 
fully and so laboriousl^y climbed. 

Thus came about the period of unrest and trouble in 
which the whole world is now immersed. For not 
only the younger nations in Europe, in America, in 
Australasia, are penetrated with the democratic spirit, 
but the older nations in Asia, the Chinese, the Japanese, 
the Persians, the Indians, are becoming sensitive to its 
influence. Everywhere the Spirit of the Age is triumph- 
ant, and however much we may deplore the march of 
Democracy, its crude legislation to meet the ills of the 
moment while creating new dangers in the future, its 
narroy? race-hatreds, its jealousies born of ignorance, 
its rough disregard of beauty and culture, its rudeness 
of manners, its irreverence for age and for the 
past, yet should we remember that in this unlovely 
guise God is revealing Himself, and it is ours to learn 
and to understand. It is not that in the ignorance andl^ 
errors of democracy — any more than in the pride and 
oppression of autocracy — expressions of Divinity are 
to be honored, but that the principle of democracy 
is an expression of a quality in the Divine Nature, a 
quality which, despite the * ugly duckling ’ stage of the 
movement, has its exquisite justification in the white 
swan of the future. In the Self-Rule of the seventh 
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Race will the incliviclualisin of the fifth Race find its 
perfection, as the Brotherhood Rule of the sixth Race 
will b(* the idealised iniaj^e of the fourth. 

Hence the importance of Lmdei*standing the Spirit 
of the Age, so that, in tlie turmoil, the ancient 
foundations be not entirely broken up, for the future 
will need them to build upon. Many a blunder will 
be made, man}* a false step will he taken, but the end 
will be some great gain to Humanity, in priceless 
lessons learnt, in new qualities de\'eloped. When this 
age shall be judged at the bar of Humanity, it will be 
found to have added its quota to the treasures (^f 
mankind ; then shall we recognise that it also was a 
garb of the Self Universal, ever incarnate in man. 

The Spirit of the Age that is passing away was one 
of submission to authority ; men were still under 
the spell of the names of kingship and priesthood,, 
names which had once connoted superhuman power, 
wisdom and love, a spell so potent that even miHennia 
of oppression had not quite dimmed the glory which 
shone from the autocracy of wisdom. The last citadel 
of the illegitimate claim to rule the intelligences and 
the consciences of men, of the autocracy of pride, the 
obverse of the autocracy of wisdom, is the Roman 
Catholic Church, the sole embodiment in the modern 
world of the principle of blind submission in matters 
of religion and morals. It is not unfitting, therefore, 
that the most startling challenge to the Spirit of the 
Age should have come from Rome, and that the gage of 
bj^ttle should have been Hung down into the arena of 
modern life by the Sovereign Pontiff Summing up in. 
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one comprehensive word, “ Modernism,” all that is 
inimical to the pretensions of sacerdotal authority, all 
that is noblest in modern thought, the Pope has launched 
against it the terrible anathema of Rome, and has let 
loose in myriads of homes the deadly conflict between 
faith and rejison. 

Careful observers of the trend of thought within the 
limits of Roman Catholicism had long been observing the 
progress made by liberalism. Men of science in that 
communion had strained to bursting the orthodox 
interpretations of ancient Hebrew books, accepted 
as divinely inspired by the Church. Theologians,, 
penetrated with the modern spirit, had escaped from' 
the fetters of scholaticism, and were letting the 
free air of heaven into the closed houses of faith. 
Priests, trained in the seminaries, came forth from them,, 
shaped, by the hands of liberal professors, into enlighten- 
ed and cultured teachers, fit to be channels of the new 
life, and ready to encourage, instead of to denounce,, 
deeper and finer views of God, truer and more just 
ideas as to His relation to man and the universe. 
There was hope that the splendid organisation of Rome, 
her stiitely ceremonial, her exquisite piety, her power of 
evoking the purest devotion and the most passionate 
enthusiasm, might all be yoked to the service of Human- 
ity, might all co-operate in the uplifting work of the 
Masters of the Wisdom. That hope is not yet destroyed,, 
for the Master of Christendom watches over His 
Churchy and His strong arm may yet deliver Hfs 
religion from the hands that drag it downwards. Bift 
the battle now rages within the limits of this mighty 
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Church, and sore and prolonged will be the struggle ere 
victory can crown the banners of either hosU 

Unequal, indeed, does the battle seem, for on the one 
side stand the serried ranks of faith, while the com- 
mander of those hosts wields the terrible weapon of 
excommunication, a weapon which not only severs 
every social bond, but starves the spiritual nature by 
whirling, as a Haming sword, between the outcast and 
the sacramental tree of life, and, striking down the 
unshriven soul, bars for it for ever the pathway to the 
Light, and holds it in the everlasting pains of hell. On 
the other stand a few scattered heroic men, faithful to 
the Church whose ministers outcast them, and feeding on 
the sacraments by faith, if not by form. But with them 
is the future of the Church they love, and over them is 
outstretched the protecting hand of the True Shepherd 
of that Church ; beloved by Him are these. His martyrs, 
who have surrendered all that man holds dearest in 
obedience to the imperious command of duty and con- 
science. Honor to them, who, for the invisible substance 
face the loss of the visible shadow, and, excommunicate 
from the Church visible upon earth, become princes of 
the Church invisible, whereof the Christ is King. 

For we must not forget, in gazing at this struggle 
between clericalism and true Christianity, that while to 
.us excommunication is but a sword of lath, to those who 
believe it is a sword of tempered steel, dividing the 
very heart. They have to face that awful inner 
earthquake, in which the foundations on which the 
ecUfice of life is builded rock beneath their feet, in 
which all that was stable becomes a quaking bog, in 
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which wide chasms yawn on every side. And not only 
is this their lot, but in the outer world all is rent away 
from them. Home becomes a desert ; the faces of their 
dearest turn away ; their means of livelihood vanish ; 
their social position crumbles. This world's happiness 
is lost ; is that of the other world too forfeited, since 
.he who holds the keys of heaven and hell locks against 
them the door of Paradise and throws wide open the 
gateway to the pit ? Heroes, in truth, are they who, 
upheld by strong faith in truth, cast away their lives, 
and verily they shall find them again unto life eternal. 
They sow the seed of martyrdom ; it shall spring up in 
new life for their Church. 

In Italy, where the progress of liberalising thought, 
binder the influence of the theosophic influence, has been 
great, clericalism has awakened to the dangers that 
threaten it, and is gathering together all its forces to 
silence the leaders of thought and to prevent the circu- 
lation of literature which enlightens and spiritualises. 
Hence the fulmination against Modernism. “ Back to the 
Middle Ages!" is its cry. The verbal inspiration of the 
Bible is re-asserted ; scholasticism is to dominate all 
instruction ; science, history, must only be seen through 
ihe spectacles supplied by the Church. History 
is not to be studied as a gradual unfolding of the 
divine life in humanity, a development, an evolu- 
tion, inspired and directed by God. It is to be seen 
within the brief span permitted to human life on earth 
by Hebrew chronology, from the standpoint of sudden 
creations, unintelligible and irrational. Science must 
uilso walk with the heavy fetters of Hebrew allegories, 
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hardened into facts, on her limbs, and must crush her 
ages of evolution into six days of creation, and see the 
human races as the miraculously variegated descendants 
of Adam and Eve, living less than 6000 years ago. All 
these fancies, which we thought had been definitely 
relegated to the regions of allegory, are again brought 
out and propped up as living realities in the sunlight, 
to be denied only under peril of the papal anathema. 
Criticisms of ancient documents, the patient lators of 
scholars and antiquarians, the priceless results of 
research, are to be Hung into the rubbish heap, and 
only Church authorities are to be allowed to pronounce 
on the knotty questions of the value of documents, 
including the many forgeries on which that same Church 
has built up her claims. Nor are these declarations to- 
be mere empty pronouncements. Rome’s matchless 
organisation is to be used to discover and to crush every 
professor who will not teach along the lines that she 
lays down. Licences to teach are to be withdrawn, the 
means of livelihood are to be taken away. TJiere is 
something magnificent in the audacity which rears its 
haughty head against the modern world, and vseeks to 
throw across the stream of thought a dam cxjnstriicted 
out of mediaeval theology. But if Rome succeeds, Rome 
dies ; only in her failure lies her life in the future. 
May her true Master open the eyes of His ‘ vicar upon 
earth,’ and save His religion from the doom that is 
impending over it. 

Here, in India also, a similar confiict threatens 
to ^ break out between the old Spirit of authority^ 
embodied in the pandit class, and the new Spirit of the 
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cmbdcliecl in the eager youth of the time. Of old, 
in India, intellect was free. Her thinkers thought 
without fear of anathema ; her philosophers speculated, 
and climbed the di/zy heights of the siiblimest and 
most spiritual idealism, and left to the world the price- 
less heritage of an unparalleled literature. None sought 
to bind the soaring wings of the intellect, for that bird 
of heaven was regarded as divine, and its libert\' was 
necessary to its loftiest flights. But that splendid faith 
in truth and in the freedom of the intelligence belonged 
to ancient India, and not to the modern land which bears 
the ancient name. The pandits now meet all the eager 
questionings of youth with an appeal to Shastraic 
authority, and seek to bind the bandage ot “it is 
written over the eyes that fain would face the dazzling, 
sun of tnitln But against this effort is the Spirit of the 
Age, and it cannot succeed. What has happened 
in Europe will happen here. The Puranas, the 
Itihasa, nay, the very Vedas themselves, will be flung 
into the crucible, and exposed to the searching lire 
of criticism. Scholarship will weigh their language, 
antiquarian research will analyse their age. But fear 
not, lovers of truth, for lire can only burn away the 
dross ; it is powerless over gold. Have faith in truth, 
have faith in the Self wdiich is truth, which is Brahman^ 
Fear not the challenging Spirit of the Age ; let it 
do its work ; let it shiver all that is breakable ; so shall 
the Eternal, which cannot be broken, reveal itself more 
perfectly to human gaze. 

The Veda is eternal : the Vedas are its temporary 
expression. It is said that more than once in the past 
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has Vishnu, the Logos of Preservation, given a new 
form to the Veda, to meet the exigencies of an age. 
What has been again may be, and why should lovers of 
.the eternal Veda tremble, even if the last form be 
(broken, and a new body be given to the spirit ? ‘‘Ah ! ” 
you say, “but of old Vishnu did it, and now it is 
scholars and antiquarians and unbelievers who lay 
sacrilegious hands upon our ark of truth.” O brothers 
mine, ill have ye learned the lessons of your sacred 
books. Is aught done in this world of which the Lord 
is not the Doer ? And if He chooses, for the work He has 
in hand, scholars and antiquarians and even unbelievers, 
shall we impugn His wisdom or distrust His love ? 
'Whatever is done, He is the Doer. These are but 
tools ; His is the hand which uses them. It may be 
that the sharp iron chisel of unbelief is the tool. He 
needs to cut away excrescences with which reverence 
would deal too tenderly, and therefore ineft'ectively. 
But this we know, that He is Master and Lord, and 
what He doeth is well done. ' 

Nor let it be forgotten, in the natural distaste for the 
loften insolent and irreverent expressions of the 
Modern Spirit, that it is, in its essence, of priceless 
worth. Many people, especially the elder among us, 
are apt to feel very irritated with its crudity, its in- 
experience, its shallow criticism of precious things 
wheieof it knows not the value. But the progress of 
Humanity in this, its fifth. Race, depends on the free 
exercise of the mind, of the concrete reason. The pure 
and compassionate reason, intuitive, serene, all embra- 
dng, is the glorious heritage of the sixth Race. The 
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‘questioning, conibiitive, self-asserting, inquisitive mind, 
it is the province of the lifth Rice to bring to its highest 
development. That concrete mind must range over the 
whole world, investigating, analysing, defining, accumula- 
ting everywhere facts, gathering materials on which to 
exercise its powers, testing everything, learning to dis- 
tinguish truth from falsehood, exposing shams, however 
hoary, slaying illusions, however fair. It will make many 
a blunder, but will correct its blunders by further 
experience. It will fall into many errors, but it will 
discover their erroneousness by its persistent and perse- 
vering research. It can only grow in the atmosphere 
of freedom. To coerce it is to weaken or to slay it. 
Intellect can only develop where no authority, save the 
.authority of knowledge, has any voice in the finding of 
its conclusions. 

Intellect, it is written, is of the nature of knowledge, 
and it recognises true knowledge because it is of its own 
nature. Truth only needs to be seen, to be understood, 
in order to be accepted by the intellect. Truth shines 
by its own light, like the sun, and all who have their 
eyes open can see it. Truth does not even need argu- 
ment to support it; it only needs to be understood. 
Hence, there should be the freest exposure of all truth 
to investigation ; touch it, handle it, grasp it, it can 
never become false by examination. Authority cannot 
iitrengthen it, for no authority can make a blind man see, 
and truth needs only to be seen in order to be accepted. 
Authority may force on a man a verbal acceptance of a • 
itruth he does not see, but it only makes him a liar and 
^ hypocrite as well as leaving him blind A man can 
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never believe until his reason assents, and when liis 
reason assents he cannot disbelie\'e. “ Let truth and 
falsehood grapple/’ said Milton, in his profound faith in 
truth ; “ who e\ er knew truth put to the worse in a fair 
encounter ?” Many a religion has branded as blasphemy 
every research into its dogmas, but blasphemy laws 
have only made hypocrites ; they have never made 
believers. Deep in the hearts of men remains the 
questioning spirit, and when it is refused free expression, 
when it is suppressed by force, scepticism — which is a 
means to the discovery of truth — becomes a canker 
which renders rotten the society. It is because the 
Theosophical Society recognised the necessity for per- 
feet liberty, if the intellect is to unfold its powers, and 
because it has perfect faith in truth, that it imposes no 
dogmas on its members, but leaves each free to seek 
and find truth for himself. Its refusal to impose 
dogmas is not the outcome of indifference to truth nor 
of despair in the discovery of truth ; it is the result of a 
deep conviction that truth needs only to be understood 
to be believed. 

There is, however, a hidden reason why some who 
rely on authority equally oppose the spirit of investiga- 
tion. In their own hearts doubt is working, and 
violence of assertion covers a weakness of conviction. 
They assert passionately, not because they believe 
intensely but because they doubt. If I say that this 
piece of paper is white, and you say it is grey, I am 
not angry. 1 hold it out to you and say : Come, take 
it into your own hands, carry it to the light, you will 
see that it is white.” I challenge examination if I am 
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sure of my fact. But if I am not quite sure, if I fear 
that a dim light may have prevented my seeing whether 
the paper be white or grey, but am resolutely set on 
asserting that it is white, then if you want to see and 
handle it, to expose it to light, I shall cry out that it is 
too sacred to be handled, I shall wrap it away that your 
eyes may not see it, I shall grow angry, and accuse you 
of irreverence, of wilful disbelief. And all this will be 
the result, not of my sure conviction, but of my hidden 
doubt. Because I doubt, I fear. How often are the 
angry polemics of theologians the outcome of secret 
and rigorously hidden doubts. 

Moreover, in this conflict of authority and reason, rea- 
son is coming into ever closer harmony with the 
unchangeable truths of religion, which authority, in such 
unwise fashion, is trying to protect. Science, by its 
indomitable patience and scrupulous accuracy, is 
inevitably finding its way into the subtler realms of 
nature, and, having conquered the visible, is now 
invading the invisible. It is experimenting with the 
finer forces ; some of its leading exjionents are 
investigating the powers of thought, are^ seeking to 
communicate with other worlds, to throw a bridge 
across the gulf which separates the living from those 
whom once it called the dead. The science which 
was materialistic in the seventies and eighties of the 
nineteenth century, which was driven by its own 
advances to doubt' materialism in the nineties, is now, 
ill the twentieth century, beginning to affirm the higher 
possibilities of man. Science has made many blunders 
by over-hasty inductions from insufficient materials. 
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but it has ever worked on with magiiiticent patience^ 
inspired by the one hope of discovering truth, correcting: 
its mistakes in the light of fuller knowledge, sniTendering 
conclusions proved to have been wrongly drawn. Its 
loyalty to truth is loyalty to God, even though God be 
unknown by it, and by sure steps science is approaching 
the Holy of Holies of religion. The motive of science 
is the search for truth, and even blunders cannot stay 
its progress, for it is honest in its search. Let it have 
time, and it will bring new jewels of truth to make 
more splendid the crown of knowledge, for science is 
the nursling of the Spirit of the Age, the child of the 
restless inquisitive concrete mind. 

Thus all over the world the struggle is going on, in 
East as in West, in India as in Europe ; and it may be 
that by seeing the struggle in other lands, and by finding 
ourselves more easily able to discern its conditions, 
where our hearts are not involved on either side, we may 
be the better able to understand the forces opposed to 
each other, may more clearly recognise their power, and 
the issues which hang upon the victory of either. If 
in the struggle between clericalism and Christianity, the 
former should prevail, then, as before said, Rome will 
perish ; for the triumph of that w^hich is against the Spirit 
of the Age can only be short-lived, it must soon be 
followed by defeat. So also in India ; if rigid ortho- 
doxy should triumph, the flow of new life into India 
would be temporarily checked, and she w^ould sink back 
once more into the lethargy from which she has been 
SO; lately aroused. The forces of orthodoxy here are 
my mighty ; the dead weight of inertia is htird to 
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move. Many an eager heart and strong brain 
flung themselves against that iron barrier, only to fall 
back wounded and bruised. Yet is the triumph of the 
future with the lovers of liberty, for in them is working 
the Spiiit of the Age, and in the long run the forces of 
reaction cannot conquer the living activity of the Self. 
All Humanity is going forward and upward, and each 
nation must be lifted in the climbing of the whole. 

Few are the sowers for the future, but many are the 
1 capers who shall gather in the harvest. The seed 
w’hich one sow er scatters far and wade over the fruitful 
earth will spring up, each grain multiplied a hundred- 
tokh to hll the hands of many, when the seed has 
become ear, and the ear is ripe for the reaping. The 
seed of research, sown in the midst of pain and 
conflict, shall glow into the ripe corn of truth knowm 
and harvested, and the nations of the future shall rejoice 
over the outcome of the struggles of our age. 

So do not fear the Spirit of the Age, but strive to 
understand it. and to acquire the qualities which it is 
meant to develop in us. Do not let us oppose it, but 
rather let us utilise its message, and perchance India 
may pass into the new* Age with less of conflict than is- 
inevitable m the West, where, in the turbulent fifth sub-^ 
race, the restless Spirit of the Age finds its fittest embodt* 
ments. India may develop what is needed of the 
concrete mind without paying quite so heavy a price as 
our European brothers are paying at present, for ther^ 
is but one Humanity and all may share what each 
achieves. By study of the troubles of Western evolu-^ 
. tion, India may learn what pitfalls to avoid, what ten- 
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dencies to encoura^^e, and what to oppose. She may 
utilise the experience of the yoiinj^er nations, and cull the 
dowers they have raised^ while leavinj^ nn.i^athered the 
poisonous weeds. With her spiritual past and her philo- 
sophic temperament, she may avoid heiiyif drawn into the 
seething; whirl}M)ol of modern competitive civilisation, 
and ma\‘ pass (jn, only sprinkled by the foam of its 
furious rapids, into the calm stream of the buddhic 
civilisation, in that civilisation the Spirit of the Ai^e 
shall be the spirit of Pure Reason, of tender compassion ; 
in th;jl civilisation shall blend all that is noblest in East 
and West ; in that civilisation India, the mother of 
Kelij^ions, the snia*eme teacher of the Oneness of Spirit 
and of the Solidarity <)f Mankind, shall be by indeieasi- 
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THE NECESSITY FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 


Friends : 

It is my wish to put before you very plainly and 
clearly why I believe that Reli^^don must be an essential 
part of all education which is worthy the name, why 
boys should desire it, why teachers should impart it. I 
propose to set before you certain definite reasons, 
appealing to your intelligence, why the future of your 
lives and the future of your country depend chiefly, 
primarily, on the inclusion of religion in your educa- 
tion, reasons which may impel you, if religious teaching 
is not already given to you, to earnestly demand it at 
the hands of those who are responsible for your training. 
For if the professors in our colleges, the masters of our 
schools, are so little sensible of the dignity of their high 
office as to submit to the exclusion of religion from 
education, degrading education from a preparation for 
citizenship in this and other worlds to a mere com- 
mercial speculation, then must the parents and guardians 
of students, and the students themselves, imperatively 
demand that the most important factor in true education 
should not be omitted therefrom. The law of the State 
punishes the careless parent who allows his child’s 
body to starve; the law of Karma punishes the thought- 
less parent who allows his child’s spiritual nature to be 
stunted by the withholding of religion. 

I am not going to-day to repeat the well-worn argu- 
ments drawn from observations of other countries, 
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showing how nations rise who make religion a part of 
education, and how they sink as they pronounce an 
unhallowed divorce between the spirit and the intellect 
of man. From those observations, India may well draw 
a lesson for her own guidance, as in truth she may also 
draw it from the story of her own past. For when she 
was mightiest in peace and war, when her industry was 
most productive and her commerce most enriching, she 
was then, above all else, a religious nation, and religion 
interpenetrated every action of her family, her social, 
her political life. 

But to-day I speak to you on other lines, and appeal, 
not to observations on which you may base conclusions, 
but rather to your reason itself. Along three lines my 
arguments will run : first, Religion is necessary as the 
basis for Morality ; secondly, Religion is necessary as 
the inspiration for Art ; thirdly, Religion is necessary 
as the foundation of original Literature. If these three 
positions can be established and maintained, then is 
Religion necessary for the greatness of a nation, for 
what kind of a nation can you have without Morality, 
without Art, without Literature ? 

First, then. Religion is necessary as the basis for Mora- 
lity. When you are teaching the duty of doing the 
right and avoiding the wrong, when you are trying to 
persuade people to be virtuous, when you are arguing 
that a man without civic virtues, a man who is not a 
good father in the family, a good citizen in the State, is 
not a man who can help in making a nation great and 
prpsperous, you are apt to be asked in a sort of general 
\vay: ‘‘Why cannot we teacK moral duties by themselves^ 
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why cannot we teach men to be truthful and brave, 
why cannot we teach them to do their duty and to serve 
their country, without appealing to religion, which is 
very, very often the cause of turmoil and dissension, 
which it is desirable to keep in the back-ground rather 
than draw to the front 

The answer to that is that, in teaching morality, you 
must base your precept to do, or not to do, on some 
principle recognised by those whom you address. It is 
not enough to say to a man who is eager to amass 
money, whose one idea of success is the gathering of a 
great fortune : “ You ought to be honest, you ought to 
be fair, you ought not to cheat, you ought not to take 
unfair advantage of your rivals in trade/^ He will turn 
round upon 3^ou and say : “ Why ? why should I be 
honest and fair ? why should I not take what advantage 
I can of others by my cleverer brain, if I just avoid 
coming into contact with the law, and if these unfair 
ways help me in gaining my object You require 
something on which your ‘‘ ought ” can find a footing, 
a basis for your moral precepts. 

Three bases of morality have been offered by the great 
thinkers of the world. One school bases morality on 
Intuition ; the second bases it on Utility ; the third 
bases it on Religion, Let us examine each in turn. 

The first school bases morality on Intuition, alleging 
that a man knows by his own nature that he ought to 
do the right, that he ought not to do the wrong ; that 
there is in every man’s heart an inner witness which is 
called Conscience, and which is the voice of God in the 
human soul; this conscience, it is argued, should be 
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taken as the foundation for morality, and to its 
guidance a nation may safely commit the moral 
direction of its young. The answer to this is, that con- 
science is a very variable quantity, differing among 
different nations, among different communities, varying 
with the varied stages of evolution, useful only amid 
accustomed conditions, and failing when applied to new 
problems. 

It is a truism to remark that some of the most evil 
actions the world has known have been due to conscience. 
The Spanish Inquisition was founded and carried on by 
men who conscientiously believed that they were serv- 
ing God by the torturing and burning of heretics, that 
they wielded the surgeoirs knife to cut out from the 
bosom of society the cancer of heresy, not the brigand^s 
knife to mutilate and murder. 'Fhere is truth, though 
truth brutally expressed, in the answer of the Anglican 
archbishop to a Puritan who pleaded his conscience in 
defence of his rebellion against the dictum of the 
Church : “ Verily, thou mayest be acting according to 
thy conscience ; but thou shouldst take care that thy 
conscience is not tlie conscience of a fool.’^ That a 
man should act according to his conscience is right for 
hitii, but it by no means follows that his conscientious 
act is right. By his errors, his conscience is instructed, 
and he learns to avoid pitfalls in the future by the suffer- 
ings caused by his conscience flinging him into pitfalls 
in the present. Out of the pains resulting from his 
conscientious wrong actions, is made the ladder by 
which he climbs to wisdom. Why this is so, we shall 
see in a moment. 
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The average conscience of the members of a com- 
munity, as manifested iti its public opinion, is behind, 
not in advance of, the best ethical thought of its time. 
The conscience of average men allows them to do very 
many things of which a man of noble character will say : 

That is against my conscience ” ; the average conscience 
is far below that of the greatest thinkers, of the purest 
saints, of the noblest men of the time. The common 
average conscience is embodied in the law, and this 
stamps as criminal the acts which are reprobated at the 
stage of evolution reached by the large majority of the 
community. But there are many vices, many evils, 
which the law is unable to touch. The vices which 
corrupt the trade and commerce of a country, which 
rot its commercial honesty, and slowly sap its pros- 
perity, are vices which no law can arrest or punish. 
Operations on stock exchanges, by which a few clever 
men reduce to misery numbers of foolish and ignorant 
people, is a form of robbery which causes far more 
suffering than burglary, but the law cannot check it. 
Public morality condones it, even courts the highly 
successful destroyer, and society smiles on the Imanciei 
whose operations are on a sufficiently large scale to 
secure millions, though well knowing that by no morally 
legitimate means can such gains be heaped together. 
This shifting, developing faculty of conscience is no 
sure foundation for the building of morality. 

For what is conscience? It is true that it exists in 
all, save the very undeveloped, but it is only the result 
of the experience of the past of each individual, and 
varies with that experience. In past lives, in past births, 
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each man has learned by experience that certain lines 
of conduct lead to happiness, while others lead to misery. 
Slowly and gradually, in all the lives that lie behind you, 
your experience has shaped itself into definite judgments, 
and with the tendency to follow these judgments you 
are born. And as the experiences of each differ from 
those of others in details, so each man\s conscience 
differs slightly from that of his neighbour ; and as the 
total experiences of people, at about the same stage of 
evolution, have their broad outlines in common, so men 
at about the same grade have broadly similar consciences. 
And as the experiences that lie behind great men are 
more numerous, more varied, more rich, than those 
which lie behind the avei^age man, so are their con- 
sciences more highly developed than the consciences of 
their less developed neighbours. In general- morality, 
you can appeal effectively only to the average conscience, 
the average moral sense of the hearers ; you cannot 
draw from them a response to the verdict of a more 
highly evolved conscience, nor impose its decision upon 
them, any more than you can obtain from a violin string 
a note higher than that which is yielded by the most 
rapid vibrations which it is capable of producing. 
Conscience grows with civilisation, with knowledge, 
with the increasing number of lives ; it is quickened by 
training, by education, by contact with tl^ more highly 
developed. But not on the shifting sands of conscience 
can morality be founded. Not from its many voiced 
opinions can a categorical imp^^|‘a;^ye be drawn. 

Let us turn to Utilityj^a^‘S^50||^ mat can yield 
us/the basis which we need* school which 
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advocates this as a basis, the maxim is : That which 
conduces to the happiness of the greatest number is right. 
Many of the most thoughtful people in the west, many 
philosophers and sociologists, are to be found in this 
school, and they argue that Utility is the only reliable basis 
of morality. They argue that you can discover what is 
right by a study of human experience, by tracing out 
the results of various lines of conduct. The conduct 
that results in happiness is right ; that which results in 
misery is wrong. In this there is a great truth ; right 
conduct, in the long run, brings happiness ; wrong con- 
duct, in the long run, brings misery. That which brings 
about universal happiness — not the happiness of the 
greatest number only — is right ; but a result is not a 
basis, and while the Right leads ultimately to universal 
Bliss, the bliss is so distant, and the immediate results 
of right action are often so painful to the right doer, 
that the imperative which is based on Utility fails to win 
allegiance, save from the noblest and the most unscllish, 
those who need least a moral law outside them, being, 
in truth, a law unto themselves. William Kingdom 
Clifford, a famous mathematical and scicntilic thinker, 
and one of the noblest and purest of men, spoke in 
most eloquent and moving language upon the duty that 
lay upon man and woman to pay back to the 

society of the present the debt they owed to the society 
of the past. He urged that all the advantages into which 
vve ar^bora, the braiiis which have been moulded by the 
thoughts generations, the social order 

evolved by the ofc ^untless thinkers, statesmen, 

rulers, laborers ; wealth piled up by innumerable 
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toilers— all these are act of our making, but are the 
gifts of the dead to the living, and should be handed on, 
increased, enriched* as the gifts of the living to the yet 
unborn/ Every one of us, he argued, was protected, 
guarded, educated, nurtured, by the whole past human- 
ity, the results of whose labors were summed up 
in social organisation, in civil order, in the laws of 
nations, in the comity of peoples. Receiving so much 
as the’ accumulations of the past, we were bound, by 
honour and honesty, to add to those accumulations the 
results of our own labors, and so bequeath to posterity 
a larger and richer legacy. He declared that those who 
would not work for the future, who did not feel and 
discharge the obligations incurred by receiving benefits 
from the past, were men and women unworthy, degraded, 
unfit heirs of the splendid legacy of the past. vSuch an 
appeal stirs to its depths every noble spirit, and* the 
highly-unfolded mind and heart respond to it in every 
fibre of their being, but it leaves cold and unmoved the 
average man of our time. 1 remember how, in a 
splendid lecture delivered by Charles Bradlaugh, he 
expressed himself on this with burning eloquence. 
Answering the statement that a man would not do 
right unless he looked for a personal reward, for an 
immortal happiness on the other side of death, he 
repudiated the idea with all the passionate indignation 
of a man on fire with love for humanity, with all the 
beauty of his magnificent oratory. It was not^i^cesr 
sary,,he cried, to appeal to hupan $,elfishqess in order 
inspire man to the q 

for me, if the great “citadel of truth, ^ into 
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which I may not enter, shall have its possession by 
humanity made the nearer becc'vuse I have fought ; 
enough for me if my body, falling into the moat which 
surrounds that castle, helps to make the bridge over 
which mankind shall march to victory.'’ There is no 
doubt of the splendor of that conception. There is no 
doubt of the greatness of the soul which could find 
sufficient reward for sacrifice, for suffering, for renun- 
ciation, in the hope that in the future, when he was dead, 
when nothing— as he firmly believed — remained of him, 
when his life had vanished as a blown-out flame, as the 
brightness of rusted steel, the world would be a little 
nearer to happiness because in the past he had strug- 
gled, because he had lived. 

But how few there are who, by such a hope, could be 
inspired to a life as heroic as was his. Only the world’s 
great ones can live nobly, upheld by such a tliought. 
The average man remains cold before the appeal for 
posterity’s welfare. He says in act what a witty French- 
man said in word : “ What has posterity done for me, 
that I should work for posterity ? ” If he repudiates his 
obligation to pay to the future the debt contracted by 
. his receipt of benefits from the past, what moral law 
can utter an imperative that he will recognise as cogent* 
a command that he will feel compelled to obey ? The 
weakness of the utilitarian basis lies in the fact that your 
imperative fails, save where you appeal to the noblc- 
minded) to those who need it least. These respond to 
it^ but others shrug their shoulders, and care not for the 
welfare of the ra^e, The present pain to be incurred 
by themselves IlStf for them, balanced by a future 
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welfare ia which they will not partake, and the slight 
ill-doing of the present, bringing to them a personal gain, 
is not checked by the idea that it injects a moral poison 
into the shadowy bodies of generations yet unborn. 

If Intuition fails as a basis for morality, if Utility, 
devoid of immortality, also fails us, vve are forced to our 
third basis — Religion. 

In most countries of the world, religion has been 
made the basis of morality, for the founders of religion 
were occultists, who understood the nature of men, who 
intended religion to guide their evolution, and who, 
knowing that the motives which appealed to men at one 
stage, failed to appeal to them at another, graded their 
teachings to suit the grade in evolution of their hearers. 
In each great religion, the sayings of its founder, his 
precepts, his commands, have been accepted as the 
moral law of his people. The Jew obeys the laws of 
Moses ; the Christian bows to the sayings of Jesus, 
although — owing to the fact that His esoteric teachings 
became exoteric — he ignores tliosc which he regards as 
impracticable in the life of the world ; the Hindu looks 
back to Maiui as his law-giver ; the Buddhist accepts 
the precepts of the enlightened one, the Buddha ; the 
Musalman sees in the teachings of his Prophet the rule 
of his conduct. In each of these religions the moral 
law comes from an authority divinely commissioned, 
or itself regarded as divine, the law which the believer 
must obey. The world has grown up along these lines. 
The morality of the nations of the world has been fed 
from the breasts of their religions. Religions have 
yielded the categorical imperative necessary for the 
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moral education of mankind. These have used praises 
and threats, rewards and punishments, suited to the age 
and intelligence of their adherents. Ignorance may 
have distorted the sure sequences of moral law into a 
rewarding and avenging deity; ignorance may have 
prolonged a term into an everlastingness, and have dis- 
torted the self-made scourges of passions into the tire 
and brimstone and fiends of hells. The sure truths of 
nature and of naUiral sequences may have been twisted 
by ignorant and self-seeking ]*)riesthoods for the terror- 
ising of the simple and the timid. But none the less 
have the religions of the world trained their believers 
into a practical and useful morality, by which nations 
have been builded, civilisation has been rendered possi- 
ble, and a social order has been secured. It has been 
said in mockery, but the saying embodies a truth, that 
religions have been the police of society. .\nd, however 
much modern sentimentality may shrink from it, fear is 
one of the motives which curb the strong and the 
oppressive, and spread a shield over the otherwise 
defenceless victims of their greed. 

But now, for the first time, the very basis of religion 
has been undermined ; its authority has been challenged, 
its ancient world scriptures rent in pieces. More and 
more insistently the sceptical intellect of man is asking : 

Why should I obey ? Where is the justification for 
your claim to authority The critical reason is demand- 
ing a sure basis for a compelling power, a categorical 
imperative which can be enforced by logic and by an 
appeal to undeniable facts. Such a basis is to be found 
only in that supreme fact of nature which is asserted 
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alike by revelation, by philosophy and by science— 
before the unity of the Self, the one life universal 
clothed in an illimitable diversity of forms. Dr. Miller 
has truly said that the great gifts of Hinduism to the 
world are the teachings of the Immanence of God and 
the solidarity of mankind. But every religion has taught 
these great truths more or less clearly, has proclaimed 
them in language more or less delinite, according to 
the intelligence of the people to whom they were 
addressed. Hinduism has taught them with su]>reme 
lucidity, because its religion and its philosophy were 
shaped by occultists addressing the subtlest and keenest 
brains that humanity has yet evolved. 

The unity of the Self — that, and that only, is the sure 
foundation for morality, the rock which can never be 
shaken, the basis which no logic can impugn, which 
experience continually re-verilies. The Unity of Life — 
revelation proclaims it, philosophy demands it, science 
affirms it. The ancient truth, the Truth of truths, intu- 
ited by the Pure Reason, is being ever more insist 
tently asserted and demonstrated by science. Experi- 
ment conlirnis what intuition and reason demand, and 
no surer guarantee of truth is attainable by humanity. 
On this irrefragable, impregnable Truth, may morality 
be built surely and fearlessly. It is the Rock of Ages, 
eternal, stable, secure. 

- Many names are given by the different religions 
to this sure fact. Some say, God, the universal 
Father, and mankind. His children ; some say, the 
Self, dwelling in the hearts of all ; some say, the 
tife Universal, the all in all, the source of Being and bf 
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beings. . Names matter nothing ; they are all but labels 
for one fact^ the Unity. 

We are all one in the unity of the universal life, vve 
are all one in the unity of the Self, who knows no 
‘ other.’ But if you and I are one, one Life, one Self, 
though in two forms, then if I injure you, I injure 
myself ; if I lie to you, I am lying to myself, and the lie 
will deceive me and I shall fall ; if I cheat you, I am 
cheating myself, and that cheating will defraud me, and 
I shall suffer. 1 cannot get away from you. I cannot 
separate myself from you. We appear as two, but one 
life unites us, and the blow that I aim at you inflicts 
pain on myself. This is the truth which, denied, asserts 
itself as pain ; which, accepted and lived by, reveals 
itself as bliss. This is the law which destroys civilisa- 
tions which ignore it, which crushes into fragments, into 
dust, every society which refuses to obey it. It has 
destroyed scores of civilisations, and only a civilisation 
built upon it shall endure. 

So is every community, every nation, one body, a 
smaller within the larger Sell. It is in verity, not only in 
name, a body politic, and there is a real unity in a 
nation's life. If men pour into that national life, cowar- 
dice, and lies, and cheating, and knavery, their whole 
nation is poisoned, the vitality of the nation is lowered, 
and good men and evil men alike suffer from the com- 
mon ill. A nation is so truly constituted as one body, 
that its evil-doers poison the life-blood of that body, and 
all the citizei\s suffer, for all share the national life* 
;rhe whole -morality of the nation is lowered by the 
presence in it of a number of dishonest men,* whether 
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their dishonesty be legally punishable or not. They 
spread through the nation like a subtle poison^ for we 
cannot be separated the one from the other, since we are 
all clothed in one matter, and are all living by one life. 

Nor can injustice be done to one part of the nation, 
without the rest of the nation suffering. All nations have 
a degraded class of people belonging to them, in whose 
persons the Unity of the Self is outraged. In England 
this class is called ‘the submerged tenth’, and it is a 
continual disgrace and peril to the nation, a constant 
menace to the stability of the State. Here also is a similar 
class of people, though not degraded to the same point 
of brutality as in England — the class called the 
Panchamas, or Pariahs, or outcastes. Some live and a 
half millions of these people are living on Indian soil, 
the remnants of the conquered aborigines of the country, 
submerged by the waves of the Aryan conquerors. Fpr 
many generations you have sought to push these people 
away, to keep them separate, and have thought : “I 
can get rid of these inferior people, I can keep them 
out of those among whom I move : I will not allow 
them to come into my house ; they shall go off the road 
on which I am walking.” True, you can turn your 
backs on the outcaste people, and deny in them practic- 
ally the presence of the all-pervading Self, the presence 
which you pride yourself on acknowledging in words. 
But what happens ? The enemies of your faith take 
pity on them. Christian missionaries go to them, and 
turn them into Christians. Muhammadans go to them, and 
say ; “ Come into Islam ; we shall treat you as brothers, 
ahd not as outcastes.” The Christian missionary allures 
them, the MusalmJn allures them with promises of better 
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social condition, and thus a vast population is turning 
against Hinduism, and threatens the stability of Hindu 
society. The very Hindus who refuse to allow them to 
enter their homes, allow them to enter when they are 
Christians or Muhammadans, thus aiding to bribe them 
to turn against the religion to which they had naturally 
gravitated. Has this denial of the Unity of the Self 
profited the Aryan conquerors, or has not the Karma of 
conquest and oppression worked itself out, has not 
Nemesis trodden on tlie heels of wrong ? The Aryans 
who conquered the elder races, now, in their turn, are 
conquered by their youngers, and they are forced to 
drink of the bitter cup which they have held to other 
lips. The liberty they have denied to others is denied to 
them ; the hospitality they refused to others is refused 
to them; the oppression wherewith they have oppressed 
others falls upon them, but in far smaller measure 
than they meted out to the races they conquered. 

My brothers, see in this hard lesson the working of 
the Unity of the Self, bringing oppression to the oppres- 
sor, loss of liberty to those who have denied it to others. 
You complain, and justly, of the liarsh and rude manners 
often shown to you by your English rulers, but are they 
one hundredth part as insolent to 3^011, as you are 
insolent to this race whom you, in the past, brought 
under your yoke ? If you would have courtesv^ from the 
conquerors, yield you courtesy to these, your conquered;, 
if you would win liberty, give liberty to these, the down- 
. trodden of many centuries ; lift up these whom, in your 
pride, you have trodden under foot, and Karma^ ever 
just, willlift you up, and will return to you, in fullest 
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measure, the blessings you have showered upon those 
whom you had wronged. It is not to the point that you 
are, intellectually and morally, the equals of your 
conquerors, while these people were an inferior, as well 
as a conquered, race. Oj)pressioii is oppression, on whom- 
soever it is wrought ; insolence is insolence, whether 
shewn to high or low ; the very fact that these were 
your inferiors, helpless in your hands, rendered them 
the more worthy of your compassion, of your pity ; it is 
the tears of the weak that rot the foundations of empires. 

Thus do we see that Religion is the only sure founda- 
tion for morality, as the fundamental truth of Religion, 
the Unity of the Self, is that on which alone a science 
of ethics can be built. How, then, shall we venture to 
rob our boys and girls of this essential element in true 
education, casting them adrift on the ocean of life, with- 
out a chart to guide them, without a helm to steer ? 

Religion is the inspiration of Art . — Many people do 
not consider, do not understand, how important is 
the part played by Art in the life of a nation, and how 
impossible it is for a nation to reach a full-orbed great- 
ness unless Art plays its part in the shaping of the 
nation^s growth. The Art of a nation is the expression 
of that nation^s conception of the Beautiful, of its love 
of harmony, proportion and order. The Beautiful is that 
which relines and polishes a nation, gives it dignity and 
grace and self-restraint. Inevitably vulgar becomes the 
nation which has no true Art, in which passion begets no 
poesy, and love delights not in grace of outline, in 
splendor of color. There, passion changes to brutality, 
and love puts on the hideous mask of lust. Study nature, 
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(ilike in the masses with which she constructs a world, 
and in the details with which she crowds the smallest 
nook in her vast realms, and you will understand that 
one of the pillars on which the Great Architect of the 
Universe constructs His Universe is beauty. 

India, the country whose life has everywhere been 
permeated by religion, has wrought beauty into the daily 
life of her people, and hence the relineinent which is the 
common possession of her children. Look at the vessels 
in daily use in an Indian home, in which western inllu- 
ence has not vulgarised the ways of living, and you will 
find them all beautiful in form and color ; the kitchen 
utensils, the brass and pottery, would serve as ornaments 
of an English drawing-room ; the women’s dresses, tlie 
hangings, the carpets, are all lovely froin an artistic 
standpoint ; beauty meets you at every turn in the 
domestic life, a constant delight to the eye, a refining 
influence on every member of the household. Go into 
a country village, and you see the peasant woman draped 
in a sari exquisite in color, falling in graceful folds round 
the erect and supple form ; she bears on her head a 
brazen vessel of noble outline, or an earthen one of 
brownish-red, harmonising with the trees she passes, a 
veritable picture, though but a village lass or dame. 
That beauty of the life surroundings softens and mellows 
the life, and lends it a charm of dignity and grace which 
refines and educates. 

But even into the village life the vulgarising influence 
is spreading, and sometimes the peasant woman going 
to the well, still wearing the graceful sari, still carrying 
her head with queenly dignity, bears on that head 
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neither the brilliant brass, throwing back the glory of 
the sun-ray, nor the glowing red of the village potter^s 
handiwork, but the stiffly outlined, unlovely kerosine oil 
tin. You may think it does not matter, but that is not 
so. It matters, because the subtly vulgarising and coar- 
sening influence of the replacing of beauty by ugliness 
in common life drags the w^hole nation to a lower level. 
The peasants catch their color from their environments, 
and the slouching, clumsy, round shouldered walk of the 
English ploughman, in such striking contrast to the 
springy, alert, erect gait of the Indian peasant, corres- 
ponds to the ugly clumsy vessels of his cottage and his 
village ale-house. The English peasant of two centuries 
ago had also his things of beauty, his carven wooden 
vessels, and his well carved bench, as the Norwegian 
peasant has still, It is the advent of the age of machines 
that has cursed the country-side, and deteriorated the 
manhood of the English peasantry. Hence, in England,, 
the most thoughtful people are trying to bring beauty 
back to the country life, to restore handicrafts, and to 
revive the arts which make common life beautiful. 
What William Morris and his followers have done for 
the middle classes, others are seeking to do for the 
poorer people, so that England may regain the beauty 
of the common life, the refinement and the grace lost in 
the coming of machinery and the passionate struggle for 
wealth.. The early Victorian age in England is now a 
synonym for ugliness, and her manufacturers try to palm 
off upon Indian princes the atrocities for which there 
is no longer sale among their English customers, thus 
degrading and vulgarising the once exquisite Indian taste. 
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There is nothing in nature untouched by man that has 
not its own beauty and its own grace. The forest depths 
and the mountain solitudes, the tossing waves of ocean 
and the shimmering ripples of the lake, the little out-of- 
the-way valley, cradled in the bosom of the hills and 
carpeted with flowers, the snow-clad peak, the brilliant 
blue of the summer noon, the dark star-spangled depths 
of midnight, the white radiance of the moon, the dan- 
cing shadows cast by the sunbeams — what are these but 
signs of the eternal beauty, the sign-manual of God ? 
Nature, which is His expression in matter, in her contact 
with the ugly and the formless, is ever moulding into 
new forms of beauty the chaotic matter which is the 
plastic material for her artist fingers. Beauty is a real 
power, and each religion, in its day of supremacy, has 
generated some great Art. The faith of Islam, conquer- 
ing Northern India, gave <0 its new home the exquisite 
lines of the Taj Mahal, the beauty of the Pearl Mosque, 
the marvelous courts of the Delhi Palace : in Spain, the 
victorious Moors reared the splendor of the domed and 
minaretted Alhambra, and left tlie deathlcvss memory of 
their art in Cordova, and in many an Andalusian city. 
In Greece, the massive but delicate lines of her archi- 
tectural genius modelled buildings which modern Art 
reproduces, but fails to improve, and she sculptured 
marble with a skill and power that have made immortal 
the names of her artist sons. In Rome, her Art built 
with the strength of a Titan, and her temples, her pillars, 
her theatres, proclaim the majesty of her vanished past. 
In Egypt, her sombre religion bodied itself forth in 
grandiose and gloomy fanes, mighty in their power, 
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impressive beyond all other architectural types. Chris- 
tianity, in mediaeval Europe, gave birth to the marvel 
of CiOthic architecture, wherein the springing lines of 
pillar and arch seem to carry the soul upwards, as 
though it would climb the very heavens from the slender 
strength of the upward-soaring shaft. And who that has 
seen it can forget the glory of the Florence Duomo, 
where the green and rosy marbles have imprisoned the 
hues of the sunbeams^ and tier on tier of carven figures 
carry the charmed sight upward, till the crowning 
images are outlined against the blue of the Italian sky. 
Did not Christianity give to the world the canvases on 
which the brush of Raffaele limned the immortal beauty 
of the Virgin and the Child, the marbles which the chisel 
of Michael Angelo carved into the Lawgiver and the 
Laocoon? Everywhere has religion given birth to Art, 
the cult of the Beautiful, and faith has been the inspira- 
tion that gave life to the brush and the chisel. If our 
modern days have no great Art, it is because they have no 
might of faith. They copy, but they cannot originate. 
They reproduce, but they cannot create. And not until 
the great spiritual impulse now sweeping over the earth, 
that we call the Divine Wisdom, Theosophy, gives birth 
to a fiew ideal and conception of Beauty, will the Art 
of the future be seen among us, the Art which shall 
be the expression of Beauty for our age. If you would 
preserve what is left of Indian Art, if you would create 
the Indian Art of the future, you must revive the reli- 
gious spirit which is the mother of Art, you must wel- 
come the latest— and the most ancient — expression of 
that spirit, Theosophy, the Supreme Science. Then, 
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and then only, will Indian ideals of Beauty draw again 
the hearts of mankind, and give through the most 
spiritual of religions, the highest expressions of Art, 
Religion is the foundation of great Literature. — Where 
religion is not an essential part of the education given 
to the youth of a nation, there the nation has no litera- 
ture worthy to be called great. F^y ‘ great ’ literature, 
I mean literature that is original, literature produced 
by the creative, as distinguished fi;om the imitative, 
intelligence. Trace back your own literature, and you 
will see that its most splendid age was that which 
was profoundly religious. Hindnisin inspired the \’'edas 
with their Upanishads, wrote the ancient Ihiranas, lived, 
and then immortalised in deathless verse, the epics of 
the Ramdyana and the Mahdbhdrata ; from its fertile 
womb sprang the six great schools of philosophy, the 
science of Yoga, the ancient treatises on medicine, on 
grammar and on astronomy. These writings, which 
are the admiration and the study of the foremost nations 
of the present day, for the depth and sublimity of their 
thought and the stateliness and beauty of their diction, 
were all flowers on the mighty tree of Indian religion. 
Later, as religion weakened, India had great commen- 
tators, great grammarians of the second order, great 
philologists ; but these cannot raise a nation to the pin- 
nacle of literary fame. Creative literature, not commen- 
tative and imitative literature — India is barren of that 
to-day. And she will never again become creative in her 
literature, any more than she will become exquisitely 
beautiful in her Art, until religion is incorporated in her 
education and her children grow to manhood within the 
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inspiration of her faith. Nor is this fact confined to 
India. The great literature of Islam, philosophical and 
scientific, in Euro})e, grew out of Muhammadanism in 
the few centuries which succeeded the death of the 
mighty Arabian Prophet. The masterpieces of Chris- 
tian literature were written in an atmosphere of reli- 
gion ; the Renaissance was the child of the Moorish 
teachers ; the Elizabethan age followed the religious 
struggles of the Reformation. Everywhere history testi- 
fies to the close relationship between religion and literary 
genius. 

And this is natural. For the nobler part of the 
human intellect is an aspect of the spirit in man, and 
the lower mind contacts the spirit only as it is fed and 
nourished by religion. As that contact opens the 
avenues to the spirit, the spirit shines down those 
avenues and illumines the mind. When the mind is 
illumined by the spirit, and the brain is able to respond 
io tlie swift and subtle vibrations of that mental world, 
then we have the radiant and splendid manifestation 
that man calls genius. 

Thus great and imperative, then, is the necessity for 
religion as an integral part of education. Do not tell 
me that religious training may be given in the home, in 
voluntary classes, on special occasions. If you leave it 
out of education, you shut it out of life. The boys will 
learn the things which are in the educational curri- 
culum, and will treat outside subjects of study with the 
same indifference that you show by placing them in an 

inferior rank — ^will treat them with indifference* if not 

■;> - 

with contempt. Nor will they turn in later life to the 
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study ostracised in the school and the college. Then the 
world will have hiirdened them, then social ambition 
will have fettered them ; the brains will be less plastic, 
the hearts less warm, than in the eager and passionate 
days of youth. Life’s ideals must be wrought in the soft 
clay of youth, and they will harden into firm material 
with maturity. Train your boys and girls in religion, 
and then only will they become the men and the women 
that India needs. 

See how the great men of your past were religious 
men. To take even modern times, see how Baber and 
Akbar were penetrated with the religious spirit. Aitd, 
later yet, see Shivaji, bowing at the feet of his Guru, ere 
he drew the sword to free his native land. 

Those of you who would have India great, those of 
you who would see her mighty, remember that the con- 
dition of national greatness is the teaching of religion to 
the young. Teach them to be religious, without being 
sectarian. Teach them to be devoted, without being 
fanatical. Teach them to love their own faith, without 
decrying or hating the faiths of their fellow-citizens. 
Make religion a unifying force, not a separative ; make 
religion the builder up of nationality, not a disintegra- 
tor ; make religion the fostering mother of civic virtues, 
the nurse and teacher of morality. Then shall the boys 
and girls grow up into the great citizens of the India 
that shall be ; then shall they live in an India, mighty, 
prosperous and free ; then shall they look back with 
gratitude to those who, in the days of darkness, lifted 
up the light, and gave the religious teaching which alone 
makes good citizens and great men. 
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THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


Fkiends : 

I have been asked to open the Anniversary Meeting 
of the South Indian Association, and to deliver here to 
you the inaugural address. For its subject, I have 
chosen one which may^ 1 hope, be useful to those wlio 
are carefully and thoughtfully considering the relations 
between the Ivast and the West, who are asking : What 
has the East to learn from the West ? how far can it 
profit by tlie experiences which, in western lands, have 
been gathered ? how far, on the other hand, should 
the l^ast guard its own ideals, preserve its own charac- 
teristic lines, and, while borrowing from the West any- 
thing which is really valualdc and helpful to })rogress, 
avoid denationalising a growing people by striking 
at the very root of that which is necessary to nationality 
—the sense that a people, as a people, has its own past 
and therefore its own future, its own characteristics and 
therefore its own methods of national life. 

Now all of you will have noticed how the balance of 
power between the East and the West, between Asia 
and Europe, has swung up and down through the 
centuries, through the millennia, of liistory, sometimes 
dipping to one side, sometimes to another. Thoughtful 
observers of tliat alternation will, I think, be inclined to 
accept the idea that these changes ift the balance o£ 
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power, the descents of the scale of Empire on the one 
side or on the other, are not mere matters of chance, 
are not a fortuitous sequence of events, but that they 
manifest, and are the outgrotvth from an underlying 
principle, and that they are connected with the progress 
of humanity as a whole. Just as in the evolution of the 
human race two sets of characteristics, impossible of 
development at the same time in the same person, are 
necessary for the perfection of humanity, and as two 
sexes have, therefore, been evolved, one incarnating for 
a lime the brain and one the heart of humanity ; just as 
the union of these two, each carried to its highest point, 
is necessary for the Perfect, the Ideal, Man ; so, between 
the East and the West, embodying the speculative and 
the practical intelligence of humanity, the differences 
are complementary, not really antagonistic, and many 
and clearly marked as they are, in their union lies the 
perfection of humanity. Would it not seem that the 
Ruler of Nations aims, in bringing about this close 
contact between the East and the West, at causing a 
co-operation between them for the good of the human 
'.race, and at blending the apparently opposing ideals 
into one perfection, in which all the nations of the earth 
may find their model ? It is this idea which will under- 
lie all that I shall say to you this evening. 

The change in the balance of power, of which I 
just spoke, is marked in history. There was a time 
when the great Empires were all in Asia, and the outer 
world was barbarous. Chaldea, Assyria, Persia, held 
the sceptre of rule, and mighty civilisations flourished 
-where now the jackals prowl. Once into India poured 
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tribute from many lands, and traders carried its trea- 
sures to spread them along the Mediterranean seaboard. 
Then the rule swung westwards, to Greece, to Rome, to 
Carthage ; Alexander stretched his sceptre over Persia 
and Northern India, and stamped a Grecian hall-mark on 
Indian sculpture ; the Roman eagles spread their wings 
over Asia Minor and beyond, and the tread of the 
Roman legion rang heavily on eastern soil. Anon the 
pendulum took another swing, and Asia overran Europe, 
and the young civilisations of European countries were 
threatened by the great waves of Asiatic invasion and 
Asiatic conquest. Even at the present day, the very 
name of the country of Hungary tells you where its 
people took their birth, and the invasion of the Huns, 
sweeping over Europe, left in that country, in the 
i^fagyar race, a si^ecial type which often recalls the 
-chivalrous knighthood of the East, and reminds us of 
the national character of several of the ICastern peoples. 
That huge wave of Asian invasion, which would have 
submerged the young European civilisations, was check- 
ed, as you know, in several great battles, but it left 
behind it certain residua, which became factors in 
»the developing European life. Every such invasion of 
one people by another, where it does not utterly destroy, 
enriches the life of the conquered with elements from 
that of the conqueror, and invasions and conquests are 
one of the means by which the Supreme Ruler scatters 
over many nations the values accumulated by one. 
Not only was the growing life of Europe affected by 
the results of the invasion of the little civilised hordes 
from Northern Asia, but it was affected far more by the 
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invasions from the South. The highl}^ civilised j\Iuhan> 
madans from Arabia spread, under the name of Moors, 
along the southern sea-board of the Mediterranean, and, 
invading Soutliern Spain, established there a Moorish 
Empire. The learning of Arabia, heir of the Greek 
traditions, came in the wake of the conquering armies, 
and lighted, in the midst of the darkness of the Middle 
Ages, the lamp of science, long extinguished. True, 
the Moors were later expelled from Spain, but none 
could expel from Europe the knowledge and the 
thought which the IMoors had brought with them. 
These spread all over Europe, mounted even the chair 
of S. Peter, bringing on a mathematically inclined Pope 
a charge of witchcraft, and made possible the Re- 
naissance, tile rebirth of learning. The Moors liad givcir 
an impulse to literature as well as laid the foundation 
of modern science ; and althongli it be true that the 
Roman Catholic Church of the lime laid its ban across 
the road of scientific progress, scared by the banner of 
the Arabian Prophet under which it marched, into 
anathematising it as heresy ; allhongh it is true that that 
church, by the fire and the rack of its Inquisition, 
strove to destroy the votaries of science, and succeeded 
in expelling the Moors and the Jews from Spain, making 
an ineffaceable stain on the shield of Spanish royalty 
and sounding the knell of Spanish rule ; yet it could 
not rob Europe of the precious fruits of ^^loorish and' 
Hebrew knowledge, scattered over all European coun- 
tries from the Universities of Andalusia ; in truth, its 
cruel policy of expulsion helped to scatter yet more 
widely those treasures of knowledge, and the exiles who 
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survived the horrors of those corpse-bestrewn roads 
became Truth^s messengers in every European land, and 
the loss of Spain became the enrichment of France, of 
Germany, of the Netherlands, of Britain. The conquer- 
ing wave rolled back, but the results of the conquest 
remained, and European civilisation became richer, 
European knowledge became fuller, and the European 
spirit was stimulated, by this fruitful contact with the 
East. 

Then came the time for the balance of power to 
pass to Europe, and the warlike races of the East drew 
back, and the incursions from the West began. Peace- 
ful they seemed to be at first— a few travellers, a lew 
traders, too few to be a menace, too oliscure to rouse 
the proud and warrior spirit of the East. Western 
civilisation forced its way into the ancient civilisation 
of Asian peoples. See, in India, how one commercial 
invasion follows another, commerce opening up the way 
for empire ; the humble merchant is the herald of the 
ruler, and the army follows in the wake of trade. 
Colony after colony grows up ; the Portuguese, the 
Dutch, the French, the English, until liu.dly the paw 
of the British lion strikes down its rivals, and by force 
and firmness by crafty alliance and warlike skid, the 
Britisli spread further and further over India, and seize 
the reins of Empire which fell from the hands of Miisal- 
mans and Mahrathas. 

Thus the sceptre of Empire passed no longer from 
East to West, but from West to ICast, and the scale of 
Asia kicked the beam, while that of Europe sank 
weighted with power. But a danger arose. The ideals 
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of the East were threatened with entire submergenc e 
The thought of the East was menaced with destruction. 
The civilisation of the West began a work which was 
deadly, not vivifying, which undermined instead of 
strengthening. As time went on, the European coun- 
tries came to regard Asia as a mere dumping-ground 
for their surplus population. They acted as though 
Asiatic nations had no rights in their own lands, as 
though those countries might justly be plundered or 
split up according to the greed of any European coun- 
try that might cast a covetous eye thereon. In the late 
Chinese war, the last thing considered with regard to 
China were the wishes or the rights of the Chinese. 
The important questions were : what was best for 
European commerce, what would benefit European 
interest ; German commerce was considered, French 
commerce, British commerce, but no one cared about 
Chinese commerce, nor asked the Chinaman his views 
on the incursion of Europeans into his land. Then 
came a very curious phenomenon, which would have 
been grotesque had it not been so bitterly unjust : while 
the European was claiming his right to the open port, 
while he was demanding concession after concession, 
while he was urging, at the point of the sword, his right 
to build a railway here, his right to hold a piece of land 
there, in order that his colony might be perfectly com- 
fortable under European law ; at the very same time 
that these claims were being made, and their refusal 
denounced as barbarian exclusiveness, the younger off- 
shoots of these same nations %vere excluding from their 
domains the very Asiatics into whose lands they were 
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forcing themselves. Nothing more preposterously un- 
just, nothing more outrageously impudent, could be 
conceived, than the way in which Europe demanded, 
as of right, in the name of civilisation, places in the 
country of the colored man for its commerce and its 
people, while at the same time calling out that Australia 
was to be a white country, that South Africa was to be a 
white country. It shut fast its own gates against Asia- 
tics, while talking loudly about the narrowness of 
Asiatics in shutting their ports against Europeans, And 
then Europe and America wonder at the growing feel- 
ing against them among Asiatics. When America shut 
her vast territory against the Chinese, and at the same 
time demanded room for Americans in China, you can 
hardly wonder that even Asiatic patience began to ask 
whether this was quite fair, whether this was really 
just. 

Gradually a new spirit is beginning to appear in the 
East. Some people in Asia are becoming impertinent 
enough to ask whether any interest, God -given right, is 
vested in the white man to take everything from the* 
colored man as of right, and ask no privilege as of grace. 
Some begin to remark sullenly that the ‘ white man’s- 
burden ’ is a very real thing, but that he himself is the 
burden, bound on the colored man’s weary shoulders. 
Others murmur of a ‘ white peril, ’ far more imminent 
and more deadly than the ‘ yellow peril, ’ of European 
journalists. Asia is beginning to awaken. 

The scale became too heavily weighted, and it was 
seen by the Supreme Ruler of the earth that eastern 
ideals threatened to perish, and that the heritage of 
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humanity would be impoverished by the disappearance 
of those ideals from the minds of nations. He bade His 
Viceroys, the Devas, the Archangels, who are the rulers 
‘Of nations— and who use the Kings and statesmen who 
imagine that they rule the peoples of earth for the 
carrying out of the divine purposes— to step in and 
redress the balance. The war between Russia and 
Japan broke out. Japan threw down the gauntlet and 
Russia picked it up, dreaming of easy victory, and they 
wrestled, the one against the other, until the verdict of 
battle was given against the West, was given in favor 
of the East, until Asia vindicated, in the person of one 
of her children, her right to her own lands, to the 
liberty of her own peoples. Then this great wave of 
the absorption of the East by the West was rolled back, 
much as the former wave the absorption of the West by 
the East had been rolled back by Charles Mortel, by 
Hunyadi Janos, in European lands. By the Japanese 
victory the first step towards the change of the balance 
of power was taken, and every Asiatic nation lifted up 
its head, because in Japan Asia was again victorious, 
because the arbitrament of battle had been given in 
ber favor. The whole of Asia profited by the 
Japanese victory, and a new respect for Asiatic prowess 
was born in western minds. A new position was taken 
by Asia as a whole. The agreement between Great 
Britain and Japan struck a note unheard for centuries, 
the covenanting of East and West on equal terms, the 
conditions of amity made between equal powers, 
with no claim on either side to dictate to the other. 
The next step in human progress was thus taken, and 
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we see the far East and the middle West linked to- 
gether. Japan— with that wisdom and self-control 
which are characteristic of eastern peoples —even in 
the full flush of her victory, has been careful not to 
press too far the advantages gained by her triumph in 
arms, without regard to the susceptibilities of the white 
nations ; and now, in her difficult relations witli 
America, she is not showing the headlong spirit of a 
young power, new in the councils of nations, but the 
wise and self-controlled and trained statesmanship, 
which tries to gain by conciliation rather than by appeal 
to the mailed hand. 

Looking in this way over history, seeing the under- 
lying principles through the surface events, we may 
ask : What are the chief fundamental differences bet- 
ween the ideals of the East and West, which are both 
to become the common property of humanity, so that 
the West shall learn from the East the ideals of self- 
discipline, self-control, and the subordination of the 
individual to the larger self, all based on the truths of 
the Immanence of (lod and the Solidarity of Mankind ; 
while the East shall learn from the West the ideals of 
practical usefulness, the lifting up of the degraded, the 
education of the ignorant, the application of great 
principles to the regulation of conduct in daily life. 

Let us take first tlie ideals of the East and the West— 
perhaps the most important and the furthest reaching— 
as regards the foundation of human Society. If we 
look over the history of Europe— and with this we 
must take America, as she is simply the child of Europe, 
and the ideals of America are the ideals of Europe 
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gone mad by excess — we shall be able to see, by a 
glance over the later eighteenth and the early nine- 
teenth centuries, what is the foundation of European 
Society, as marking a definite step in human evolution. 
If we go further back, we come upon feudalism, and 
this is eastern rather tlian western. The feudal ideal 
of Society is that of an organism, a living body, in 
which each man has his place and his duty ; each class 
is an organ in the social body, with a particular place 
to fill in the State, and a particular duty to discliarge 
the State : the church, the educator, the teacher, 
the thinker, the king, nobles and army, the rulers, 
protectors, legislators ; the traders, the stewards of 
wealth and the organisers of industry ; the villeins, 
or serfs, the producers, the servants. 

The land was the King’s, and those who held it 
in fief, held it by due of service rigidly exacted, and 
it bore the whole burden of the support and defence 
of the state. But when the teachers ^cramped and 
dominated the intelligences which it was their duty 
to expand and train ; when the rulers and guardians 
used their strength to oppress instead of to protect ; 
when the traders robbed industry instead of organising 
it; when the villeins, starved and ill-treated, plotted 
instead of producing ; then feudal Society staggered 
to its fall, and perished, as all societies perished —must 
perish, ought to perish— when the ideals on which 
they were founded weaken and vanish, and their outer 
semblances become idols, worshipped by lip-service, 
and no longer control the conduct, and inspire the mind. 
Feudal Society was passing, and the French civilisatior^ 
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struck it down and guillotined it. It was destroyed, 
though its corpse lingered on before the eyes of men, 
for nothing changes suddenly, traces, fragments re- 
main. Its resurrection has come on a higher turn of 
the spiral, in modern Socialism, though that has yet to 
lind its authority. 

Then, behind the Revolution, appeared the ideal on 
which modern Europe bases its social order-- or dis- 
order. It was an artificial idea, a legal fiction. Just as 
in law you may make a contract, binding on the parties 
to it, so it was held that Society was based on a social 
contract. Although no such contract existed in form, 
it was held to exist in reality. It was based, it was 
alleged, on the inherent rights of man. The rights of 
man, formulated by Thomas Paine in America, were 
the foundation of the American Republic, and spread 
from America to France, and thence throughout 
Europe. On each side of the Atlantic these rights of 
man are the foundation stone of democratic Society, 
What was the note of these ? “ Man is born free, but 
is in bondage everywhere. ” “ Liberty, Equality, 

I’Taternity ’’ — thus they were formulated in the repub- 
lic which grew up in France on the bodies of a mur- 
tiered King and Queen, on the bodies of a murdered 
aristocracy. 

What was the main idea ? That every man had, in- 
herently, a right to freedom, and in freedom was in- 
cluded the free use of all his faculties for his own 
benefit, and the social condition which made that free 
use a practical reality and not only a name. Man was 
to be free to exercise all his faculties, to develop all his 
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capacities, free to evolve all that lay latent within him. 
Before the law all men were to be equal, the law was 
to know no difference between the rich and the poor, 
between the learned and the ignorant ; justice was to 
be blind. And still in the English Courts you see 
justice figured as a woman with a bandage round her 
eyes, carrying in one hand a balance to weigh, in the 
other a sword to strike. 

On this ideal of the Liberty and Equality of all in- 
dividuals, on the rights inherent in all men born into the 
world, Society was theoretically built up. How were 
these rights to be blended with social order ? Again, 
by a legal liction, by a supposed contract. As a man 
does not want to be obliged to light for his rights at 
every step ; as in such a light the manifest inequality 
of men would lead to the crushing of the weak by the 
strong, despite all theoretical equality ; as Society could 
not exist under conditions of perpetual combats among 
its members ; therefore it was supposed that men gave 
up some of their inherent rights in order to enjoy the 
remainder unmolested. Society, it was said, was a 
mechanism in which men vested some of their rights, 
such as protection in the possession of their property, 
protection of life, protection of limb, placing these 
under the xgis of the law, in the hands of the community. 
None the less, since these things are inherent human 
rights, each man, if the law fails him, has, in the last re- 
sort, the freedom to defend his own against aggression 
by his own strong arm. But for the sake of conveni- 
ence, for the sake of social order and public peace, for 
the sake of justice between the strong and weak— every 
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man being weak at one time or another—the protection 
of the rights of individuals is placed in the hands of 
the law, in the hands of Society. Society guards the 
rights of the individual as to his property, his life, his 
person. The Judge and the Policeman take the place 
of the club and the sword, and every man, by surrender- 
ing his own protection of these rights, gains in 
comfort and safety, while Society gains in order and 
stability. But the right, as just said, always remains 
behind the law. A man is within the bounds of English 
law, if he strike down a burglar who breaks into his 
house, and, even should the blow prove fatal, it is held 
to be ‘ justilicable homicide, ’ because a man has an in- 
herent right to defend his property. So in the defence 
of tlie honor of women, of the sanctity of the family ; 
although the law of England frees the husband from 
the unfaithful wife, none the less may a husband, if he 
find his wife in the act of infidelity, slay both his wife 
and the adulterer, and be held guiltless by the law. 

Now is this theory of Human Rights a good founda- 
tion for Society ? A great many people would answer : 
“ Yes, and would say that it is the best and most 
logical basis for Society. Probably a very considerable 
number of the younger men, at least, in India, at the 
present time, would be inclined to say that the inherent 
right of the human being to freedom — or, it would be 
truer to say, of the male sex to freedom— is the funda- 
mental truth on which Society should be built up. But 
is it true ? For if it be not true in fact, then you are 
putting a falsehood as the foundation of Society, and no 
amount of good logic applied to false premises will. 
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make a syllogism which is reliable. ‘‘ Man is born 
free. ‘‘ All men are equal ** But both these statements 
are legal fictions, and both are false. Man is not born 
free; he is born absolutely dependent. He is the most 
dependent of all creatures for his sustenance and pro- 
tection, and the baby who was left to the enjoyment of 
his inherent rights of liberty and equality would not live 
long in that enjoyment. The first things a baby needs are 
protection, food, shelter, and his cry for help is a pro- 
test against the fiction of the inherent liberty of man. 
Nor is it true that men are born equal. A genius and 
an idiot - are they equal ? The child that is born without 
legs, is he equal to the two-legged babe ? The child 
that is born with consumption, scrofula, or any heredi- 
tary disease, is he equal to the robust and vigorous 
infant ? Inequality is everywhere in nature, in the 
elder and younger, the strong and the weak, the healthy 
and the sickly, the clever and the stupid, the highly 
gifted and the poorly endowed. There is, however, in 
these false statements about liberty and equality, as in 
all false statements vvliich capture and hold the minds 
of men, a kernel of truth. Inherently, in his innermost 
nature, man is eternally free, because man is divine ; but 
man in the body, until the divine has conquered and 
has claimed its own, is ever bound. The man who is 
ignorant, the man who is the slave of vice or passion, 
he is not free. Yet was it necessary that, at a certain 
stage of evolution, the proclamation should be made 
that man is inherently free, and that a day will dawn on 
earth when that inner freedom shall outwardly assert 
itself, and every man shall be a law unto himself, by the 
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outshining of the self within him. Also there is a sense 
in which all men are equal, though not in the sense of 
the ordinary demagogue ; in the sense that all children 
are equal in the family. But that family equality does 
not mean that you are to demand from, or give to, 
the baby the same things that you demand from, or 
give to the elders. Nor does it mean that the baby 
shall have the same voice in the councils of the family 
as belongs to the father and mother, to the elder 
brothers and sisters. He is a child now , they were 
children in the past and went through a child’s experi- 
ences. He will be a man in years to come, and then he 
shall have a man’s powers, and bear a man’s burdens. 
If you take a sufficiently long period—tlie period of 
human evolution — yes, men are equal. They arc all 
born in a state of ignorance. They all evolve into a 
state of knowledge. But between these two poles— at 
one of which stands the savage, and at the other of 
which stands the master— there are ages of growth, and 
during these men are unequal. You must take into 
account, in building Society, the various ages of your 
citizens. You cannot build it on the assumption of the 
equality of wisdom and of ignorance. Society in the 
West is the only human arrangement which is built on 
this travesty of a great and fundamental truth. The 
head of a great commercial undertaking is not chosen 
by the men he is to organise and command, nor is any 
one of them put at the head of affairs. You hear nothing 
of human equality on board an ocean steamer, in which 
human lives are at stake, and the Captain is an autocrat, 
whose orders none dare to dispute. I wonder ho^v 
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many of the young men who talk loudly of human 
equality would risk their lives in a steamer bound 
for England, in which any lascar or any ignorant 
passenger had the same right to lay down the course of 
the ship as is posessed by the Captain, or might claim 
the command on the ground that he and the Captain are 
equal. Yet there would be less danger in practising 
equality on board a steamer, than in entrusting the 
guidance of the ship of the State to the votes of the 
ignorant multitude. The one would only drown a few 
hundreds ; the other destroys millions. 

What is the doctrine on which Society in the East is 
founded ? It is the doctrine not of Rights but of Duty. 
EJvery man has a duty to the Society into which he is 
born, and on his discharge of that duty depends his 
value as a citizen. This doctrine is consonant with the 
facts of human life. The child is born helpless, but he 
is born from parents who have to him a duty. The 
child’s helplessness gives the claim on those who have 
opened for him the gateway into mortal life, and the 
parents also were once infants, who received nurture 
from their elders ; now that they are themselves elders, 
they must pay the debt they contracted in their in- 
fancy, to the infant which is helpless as they were. At 
the very outset of his life man contracts debts, and the 
payment of these, in his maturity, are his duties— the 
payment of what is due. The whole of Society is an 
incurring and a paying of debts. In the days of our 
weakness and ignorance, we incur debts to the stronger 
and wiser ; in the days of our strength and wisdom we 
pay these debts to the weak and the ignorant. This is 
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the social theory which is founded on facts, not on 
fictions, facts of nature, which it is impossible to deny. 
Thus it is in every family, and thus it should be in every 
Society. The family is the true model for the State. 

What is your duty ? The discharge of that is your 
law of life, your law of evolution, your dharma. That 
is the idea which is the basis of the old Indian polity, 
and of the European feudal system. It was the idea 
given by the Manu for every family of the fifth Root- 
Race, and it is the submergence of this idea which lies 
at the root of western troubles, and which the East must 
give back to the race. Each man is born in a Society 
which existed before he came into it. On that Society 
he depends. It receives him, nurtures him, educates 
him, protects him, and finally, sending him out, well- 
equipped, into the world, it bids him honestly repay to 
Society, through his youngers, the debts he has incurred, 
and labor for the well-being of the common home. Duty 
is the note of true ethic- Society is an interwoven mass 
of obligations in wliich we are all enmeshed. Every re- 
lation between human beings carries with it mutual 
obligations, and the sum total of these obligations is a 
man’s duty. 

If that be the true foundation of Society, then there 
is room for everyone within it, for the weak and help- 
less as well as for the strong, for the ignorant as well as 
for the learned, for the child and the aged as well as 
for the mature ; the harmonious relations between all 
these, ever changing as ages and relative knowledge 
change, give a flexible yet firm frame— work round 
which the social body may grow and develop. 
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It is noteworthy that, in Europe, both science and 
socialism are raising this cry of Duty as against the com- 
mercial one of rights. The spirit of ‘enterprise’ is seen 
to be very often that of piracy. The Manchester school 
of economics is denounced as the school of human 
rights without regard to human duties. The right of a 
man to buy in the cheapest market and sell in the 
dearest, the right of a man to buy labor at a price fixed 
by the limit of starvation — these economic rights are 
being challenged as inflicting the deadliest human 
wrongs. The system prevailing in England since the 
advent of machinery is seen to be one which, in the in- 
terests of the community, must be regulated by the 
strong arm of the law. At the beginning of the 19th 
century, there were no laws which interfered between 
the weak and the strong in matters of labor. All waS' 
left to “ free contract.” The result was that little 
children from the age of three were set to watch the 
doors in mines which swung open before the oncoming 
truck ; they were children born in the mines, living im 
the mines, who had never seen the shining of the sun. 
Theirs to open and to close the swinging doors on the 
tramlines, and it was not until many a babe had been 
crushed by the swing of the door that he was not alert 
enough to avoid, that Parliament began to interfere, 
limited the supposed inherent right of the child to sell 
his labor, and curbed the right of the strong to exploit 
the weak, the right of the elders to tyrannise over the 
child. Children of tender age were sent out to the 
factories, and worked in them for 14, 15, 16 hours a day 
—you may read the details in the records of the Parliar- 
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mentary commissions of the time— attending the 
machines till they dropped asleep in the midst of the 
roar and rattle of the machinery, and even in their 
sleep the little hands continued the plying of the shuttle, 
so drilled were the baby bodies to ceaseless toil. You 
must have read the wonderful poem of Mrs. Browning, 

“ The cry of the children/’ which it is hardly possible 
to read without tears, which rendered articulate the 
wailings of the children throughout industrial England, 
It appealed to the heart and conscience of England, 
rousing a sense of national duty to the children, and 
Parliament stepped in and limited the hours of child 
labor. The ‘ freedom of contract^ is being limited 
more and more. It was found that a mother would 
take a lower wage than a man, for her starving children 
were dragging at her heartstrings, and the baby fingers 
held her fast to her underpaid labor ; “ she is more 
docile,’^ said an employer of labor before a Parliamen- 
tary commission ; aye, docile because of the children 
crying for food at home. So married women became 
laborers in the mills, and the husbands walked the 
steets as unemployed. Then the homes were left 
motherless, and ‘ baby farms ^ were started to take care 
of the children whom the mothers were forced to 
desert. Then the mortality at the baby-farms became a 
public scandal, and again the law interfered to limit' 
freedom. People are beginning to see that the boasted 
‘ freedom of contract * of the ‘ free laborer * is a sham. 
Freedom of contract is only possible between equals. 
There is no freedom where one party to the contract 
holds the means of livelihood, and the second party 
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contracts with the knife of starvation at his throat 
The condition of chattel slavery was happier for the 
laborer than the wage-slavery of to-day, called free- 
labor in England. Under chattel slavery, the owner 
^as responsible for his slaves ; when the slave was 
aged, worn out, the owner was still responsible for him, 
was obliged to feed, to clothe, to house him. In his 
old age the slave lived on his owner’s estate, and could 
not be thrown off it Under the system of ‘ freedom of 
contract ’ the man is hired when he is perhaps 20 ; when 
he is a little over 40, when his vigor has been wrung out 
of him by the crushing competition of industrialism, then 
he is thrown out in favor of a younger rival, and he is 
flung aside, to live or die, or to find asylum in the 
semi-gaol of the workhouse. 

Such have been the results of the logical carrying out 
•of the fictions of the inherent liberty and equality of 
men ; it has been truly said that the workers have paid 
in happiness for every increase of liberty, and have 
become more miserable as they have become more free. 
Let modern India take warning from modern England, 
and avoid the difficulties of free industrialism from 
which England is striving to emerge. Let her be wise 
in time, and live by her own ideal of Duty rather than 
shout for Rights ; for Rights beget a system of plunder— 
plunder of the weak by the strong, of the stupid by the 
clever. Is not the old ideal one to be prized in modern 
India ? There is a noble Socialist saying which is 
becoming accepted by the conscience of the West : 

From every man according to his capacities ; to every 
man, according to his needs/’ That is the ideal of the 
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family, which, as I said before, is the true model for 
the State, rather than the ideal of the combat for Rights,, 
fitter for the wild beasts of the jungle. 

That ideal of the family is the ideal of the future ; a 
family in which the young shall be protected, cared 
for, fed, disciplined, trained. The little child is given 
his food even when the elders run short, and it is the 
children of the state family that need most consider- 
ation. The learned and the thoughtful can take care of 
themselves, but the ignorant and the helpless cannot. 
Hence their special need should be answered by 
special care. 

It seems as though the next step forward in civili- 
sation will again raise on high before the world the 
eastern ideal of Duty, The higher the social position,, 
the heavier should be the duty to the State. The higher 
social classes in India now claim all honor, all respect,, 
all privilege, all deference, but they forget social 
responsibility and social duty. The ideal of Indian 
Society in its graded order has become intolerable to 
many of the younger— younger both in evolution and in 
age — because the elders claim everything and give little, 
and demand veneration where venerability is not 
manifested. According to the old ideal, the more 
power, the more responsibility ; the more privilege, the 
harder the work. Let the elders set the example of 
nobility, and the youngers will take up the proper 
attitude. Science is now affirming the old idea, that 
Society is an organism, that the part must be subordi* 
nated to the whole, the individual to the community,, 
that the common interest, the common welfare, the 
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* common good, ought to be the constraining law. If 
you want western ideals, take these, which are the 
outcome of the keenest intellectual powers applied to 
the study of natural law, and weave them into your 
growing sense of national life, your evolving nation, 
taking the best from East and West, and blending them 
into a model for the world. 

There is another eastern ideal which humanity cannot 
afford to lose ; the ideal that wisdom is man’s highest 
good, and that wealth, in comparison with it, is worth- 
less, In the West, wealth is becoming, more and more, 
the standard of social consideration, with the result 
that Society is becoming intolerably vulgar. The old 
adage : Manners maketh man^^ is replaced by : “ a 
man’s valu« is his banker’s balance.” Men who in 
childhood were erraned-boys or hewers, become multi- 
millionaries, and bring their rough manners, or lack 
of manners, into courts. The old dignified manners of 
the English gentleman and gentlewoman are ridiculed 
as old fashioned and cold, and the old aristocrat is said 
to be too stiff and too rigid. The delicate dainty pride 
of noble womanhood is giving way to the aggressive- 
ness w’hich descends into the arena to fight with men for 
power and bread, and motherhood is disdained in favor 
' of independent spinsterhood. These things are bring- 
ing about an inevitable reaction, and the very excesses 
. of hurrying democracy are opening the way for the more 
stately and serene ideals of the East. In the East, ere 
1 the West overran it, the social standard was learning, 
not wealth. The highest class in the older days, the 
BrShmapas, were a poor class, and the wealth of the 
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BrShmana lay in his wisdom, not in his money-bags. 
I'he Brahmana might possess only two cloths, one in 
wear to day, one drying for to-morrow, but social con- 
sideration was paid to him, kings would descend from 
their thrones and touch his feet, if he was a knower of 
Brahman, a teacher of truth. The ancient maxim 
joined frugal living and lofty thinking, because the over- 
feeding, the luxury, of the body lessens the keenness and 
power of the brain. High thinking and plain living is 
the old Indian ideal, and that ideal is now making its 
way in the West. It is sometimes said in these days, 
complainingly, that the Brahmana is no longer treated 
with sufficient respect. But if the teacher comes down 
from his seat to mingle in the brawls of the law-courts 
and market-places to fight for wealth, then he loses 
the respect which was his in earlier days. The West 
is craving at your hands the old ideal of the simple, 
noble, wisdom life ; the best minds in the W’est are 
asking for it, and it was beginning to fade away in the 
country of its birth. Westerners are surfeited with 
luxury, satiatcd vvith physical enjoyments, and they find 
that the higher qualities, the spiritual nature of man, are 
being crushed and stifled by the multiplicity of physical 
wants, and the over-satisfaction of physical desires. 

Guard then your ancient eastern ideals, the ideal of 
Duty, the ideal of simple noble living, and give these to 
the West ; take from the West what it has to give you 
of the alertness and keen observation of the concrete 
mind, the qualities which make science the conqueror 
of external nature. Both East and West are needed 
ns parents of the humanity of the future, and wise are^ 
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they who study both, who undei stand both, and who 
blend them to form the ideal of the future, the ideal 
towards which the nations of the future shall grow. 

Returning to our point of departure, we may con- 
clude that the balance of power is passing from the 
West to the East once more, the scale is dipping 
towards Asia instead of Europe. If you blend the 
ideals one with the other, Asia will again stand on a 
level with her European sister, and both shall be rivals 
in mutual service of humanity instead of in the brutal 
rivalry of war, invasion and conquest If that be so, 
and many are dreaming it, then is it vital that you 
should understand the ideals which shape opinion, and 
should thus choose your path aright. 

Benjamin Disraeli, who became Premier of Great 
Britain, Lord Beaconsfield, was a man eastern in heart 
though he dominated a typical western nation, a maui 
revelling in the splendor of an eastern imagination, and 
with his mind ever steeped in the poetly and the gla- 
mor of the East. When he won for the British. 
Monarch, in the teeth of British prejudice and demo- 
cratic feeling, the splendid title of Emperor of India, 
he argued for the adding of the Imperial to the Royal 
Crown, and he said that in the changes among nations 
Asia again might have her turn in Empire, and that it 
might be that the centre of the Empire might shift from 
the unruly West to the loyal East, when the Monarch 
of the Empire might be enthroned in the great conti- 
nent of India instead of in the little Island of the 
northern seas. If the dream of that great Hebrew of 
imperial genius should ever come true, then bethink 
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you what your duty is, you who live in the ancient 
Indian land. If India is to be the cradle of the might- 
iest Empire the world has known, if western 
Royalty, grown Imperial, is here to find its throne, if 
the centre of the great Federation of free States, called 
the British Empire, is to be shifted from that far-off 
island to this centre of the world, guarded by the great 
Himalayan belt and the encircling seas, then must yon 
grow into the manhood of noble citizenship, then must 
you develop the virile qualities which mark a nation 
worthy to be free. Then shall your nation become one 
in that mighty Federation of free States that shall ring 
the world ; then shall India’s voice become articulate in 
the Imperial Council, then shall the ideals of the East 
blend with those of the West to form the more perfect 
man. 

A splendid ideal, a glorious possibility ; but let such 
possibility be the parent of duty, not the parent of pride* 
Those nations only are worthy of freedom whose citi- 
zens have conquered passion and "have achieved self- 
control. Only among such citizens, only in an India 
peopled by such men, could the centre of the Empire be 
established. 
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Friends : 

There are many who look on history as the record of 
a succession of events, projected and carried out by the 
people whose names fill its pages, the kings and the 
statesmen, the generals and the admirals, who seem to 
dominate the peoples and impress their will on the nations. 
Such students are interested in the story of human 
life entirely from the standpoint of this world, and scan 
the surface of the incidents, never imagining that behind 
all these actors in the drama of the world-story there are 
Powers which really control the destiny of nations, 
Powers which keep a careful watch over the fate of 
humanity, who are continually concerning themselves 
with the welfare of the race as a whole. It is these 
Powers which I am calling “ The Guardians of Human- 
ity,” including under that name different types of 
Beings, different classes of Intelligences ; each type, or 
class has its own work to do, its own department of 
human progress to supervise, its own duty with which 
it is specifically concerned. If we can trace, to some 
extent, these different types, and outline these different 
classes, we may reach a very tfiuch clearer and more 
definite view as to how the great world-process is carried 
On, than if we know naught of Their activities, and we 
may be able to realise that Intelligences are at work 
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throughout, planning, directing, supervising. Some arc 
greater, some are lesser ; some are superhuman, others^ 
not above humanity. Just as in a nation certain men, 
more or less eminent, are working along definite lines 
to bring about definite results with the help of their 
inferiors so are those men, in turn, the agents of higher 
Intelligences, and are parts of a great plan, while they 
think they are working independently, and imagine them« 
selves to be wholly self-moved. 

In these several views of history, as everywhere else, 
the materialistic and spiritualistic theories of life .stand 
over against each other in sharp antagonism. The mate- 
rialistic theory regards the world as a huge machine, in 
which the blind unconscious forces of nature mechani- 
cally bring about the results of evolution. The spiritual- 
istic theory sees it as a living organism, in which every 
force is the veil of an Intelligence, planning, directingy 
adapting, gradually and constantly working to bring 
about a foreseen end. It sees the worl^ as the field of 
evolution not of humanity only, but of other lines of life 
as well, a field on which, to us, visible and invisible 
inhabitants are ever intermingling, aiding and hindering 
each other ; and it also sees this world not as ai^ isolated 
unit, spinning in space, related to other globes merely 
by mechanical forces, but as interlinked with other 
worlds by bonds of sympathy and helpfulness, watched 
over, guided, shaped by super-human Intelligences* 
It discerns in the seonian changes of the earth, in, 
the course of human history, in the rises and falls of 
^mpir^s, in the growth and decay of nations, tbe^oiit- 
l|nes^of a settled plan^ which harmonises hun^in freedc^ 
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with cosmic progress, utilises ignorance in the service of 
vwisdom, evolves perfection through imperfections, and 
'Works by law to bliss. 

Fundamentally, the whole world-process is the plan 
^of the Logos Himself, and it is He who places differ* 
ent parts of it in the hands of His Viceroys, and these 
subdivide it further, and hand the smaller sections to the 
‘Chief administrators, and so downwards to the rulers of 
smaller and smaller areas, until every grade of the vast 
Hierarchy is filled, each constrained by the outline 
! given, and free to work out details according to indivi- 
dual capacity, as a dramatist gives the play to the 
• stage-manager, and the stage-manager casts the 
actors for their parts, and the actors play those 
♦parts and make much or little of them according 
do their several capacities. There is freedom within 
law and power of initative and adaptation within certain 
limitations. The total scheme is planned with marvellous 
wisdom, and is carried out on the whole with marvellous 
Intelligence, although mistakes are made in the detailed 
^management of the work; men, and the lower invisible 
Intelligences make mistakes in executing the work which 
is assigned to them, but such mistakes increase the know- 
ledge and unfold the capacities of the blunderers, while 
the suffering caused by them to others is utilised to 
regain the equilibrium disturbed by those others in their 
own mistakes* Thus is one force for evil reduced to 
importance by another while the good works on- 
unimpeded. Thusafe the blunders of the lower servants 
.m the world-family prevented from marring the ultimate' 
]|)erfection of the whde, for. none may thwart the 
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resistiess strength of the will by which the divine plan* 
is carried out. 

To see this plan, history must be studied in its largest 
sweeps, as in the swing of power from West to East, 
from East to west,* to return again to East. Note how 
in the elder days Empire found its centre where now the 
Atlantic rolls, laying its hand on Mexico on one side, orv 
Egypt on the other. See how it swings eastwards, and. 
great Powers rise in Asia, and dominate the world. Then 
see how the pendulum swings back again, and Greece 
rolls back Persia and invades India, and Rome and 
Carthage grasp the sceptre of supremacy. But be- 
hold 1 Asia rises and flings herself on Europe, and her 
conquering hosts press onward into France, to be 
hammered into retreat by Charles Martel 5 and later, for* 
long the Moors hold Southern Spain, but are driven 
therefrom, and invading Turks are flung back by 
Hunyadi Janos, until Europe is secured for Christendom 
save for the out-post in her south-eastern corner, over 
which yet waves the crescent of the Arabian Prophet.. 
Then followed the return invasion of the East by the 
West, at first in the peaceful guise of commerce and 
then in warrior garbs; until, in our own days, the far' 
East threw her sword into the scale of Empire, and 
began once more to weigh it down for Asia, and of that 
the end is not yet. 

It is obvious that this alternation is demanded for the alF 
round evolution of Humanity, and its ultimate perfecting. 
The varied qualities evolved in different types of man- 
kind are all needed for the full growth of man ; he must: 


* See No. 5 of this series. 
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liave fire and also endurance, contemplative power and 
ipractical skill, religion to inspire and politics to shape. 
All that is best in West and in East, successively carried 
to each by the conquering forces of the other, is at last to 
Ibe made common property, and to blend into the Perfect 
'Man, each invasion leaving the invaded richer, each 
■conquest giving new possibilities to the conquered, as the 
Saracen gave chivalry to the brutal hosts of Europe^ 
and those same hosts taught the lesson of self-sacrifice 
'to the too haughty and indifferent East. 

Nor is this guidance of man's furious passions to the 
working out of ends that subserve the progress of the 
whole the only sign of beneficent supervision ; this is 
seen also in the evolution of the very globe on which the 
development of humanity takes place. The fierce forces 
♦of nature which rend mountains, and tear huge chasms 
engulfing oceans, in the solid crust of earth, and toss up 
new land where billows erst were surging, those forces 
:are but nature's ploughs and harrows, wherewith she 
prepares the soil for the sowing of her human crops. 
See how from ice clad peaks and wide fields of eternal 
snow, the huge Racier slides, cutting a great groove as it 
grinds onward in slow resistless march, crushing inexora- 
t)ly all it meets, ploughing with mighty share a furrow 
through the mountain belt, pulverising every obstacle, 
carving the mighty rocks into sloping hill sides, until at 
last an exquisite valley laughs into flowers in the sunshine, 
:and fertile soil, watered by a rippling river, shines in a 
:golden vesture ©f ripe corn, ready for the reaper, or 
in spring-time is as white with the blossoms of fruit- 
ttrees as it was once white with the ice and snow 
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which created it. Or see how from mountain top belches 
put, roaring, a fiery fountain ; smoke blackening the sky 
with a dense pall of darkness ; rocks flung upwards 
hurtling through the air, and crushing the scared 
trees on which they fall; white-hot streams of lava 
rolling down the mountain side, shrivelling into one 
black ruin the works alike of nature and of man ; 
frightful the scene, stifling the atmosphere, a very 
hell of horror and of gloom ; but come again, and the 
torrents have cooled into the most fruitful of virgin 
soils, and the heavy down-dropping pyramids of grapes 
are purpling where the floods of lava seethed. For. 
the raging, rending, riving forces are ever the creators 
of the conditions in which new beauty, new order,, 
new joy, may bloom ; for nature, instinct with intelli- 
gence , aims ever at harmony, at beauty, at balanced 
proportion, using the ruin as the framework for the 
tossing branchlets of the creeper, and transmuting 
the dung-heap into the playful tendrils of the vine. 
Such unvarying turning of the terror into joy, of 
ugliness into beauty, of destruction into new life, is 
no play of blind unconscious forces ; it is the deliberate 
working of Intelligences towards ideal ends, the consci- 
ous shaping of a world to the purpose of evolving* 
more and more highly organised lives. 

Religions have given to these Intelligences various 
names ; Hebrews, Christians, Muhamma(^ans have 
grouped the higher grades together as archangels and 
angels, and have recognised the lower ranks, evolving 
side by side with men on earth, as genii, djins, fairies,, 
or, among the Occultists of the Middle Ages, as elemen-. 
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tals or nature-spirits. Hindus, Zoroastrians, Bu^ijhists, 
peering more deeply into the life-side of nature, have 
spoken of some of them as Pevas, Shining Ones, of 
others as Men, who have gone beyond their race in 
evolution, and have become its Rulers, its Guardians, 
the Elder Brothers of the race, the “ First-born among 
many brethren.” It is to these two classes to which 
man most fitly be applied the title : “ The Guardians of 
Humanity.” We may leave on one side those who 
work out our planetary changes, who guide and shape 
the globe, and turn to those who are, specifically. 
Humanity’s Rulers and Helpers. 

Origen— one of the'.most deeply instructed among 
the teachers of the early Christian Church, one of 
those who were most deeply versed in occult know- 
ledge, but who was too great and too wise to be un- 
derstood by the rulers of the Christian Church in later 
days, and therefore escaped canonisation — Origen has 
some most interesting passages on the Devas, the 
Angels of the nations ; he states that each of these 
national Angel-Guardians watches over his own nation, 
and that the Angel-Guardian of the Hebrews— and here 
is a view which is inconsistent with later orthodoxy, 
and which would hinder his recognition among Roman 
Catholic saints — is spoken of in the Hebrew Old Testa- 
ment as ‘‘the Lord,” the name being Jahueh, or 
Jehovah, not “ God.” While this early Christian view 
mdy seem startling to some modern Christians, it 
r^ues from absurdity certain passages which have 
6ftett i»rved as. effective weapons of attack in the 
hands of the assailant of Christianity. When it is 
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written in the Book of Judge%^ for instance : “The Lord 
was with Judah, and he drove put the inhabitants of the 
mountain ; but could not drive out the inhabitants of the 
valley, because they had chariots of iron,” * it is obvious 
that the incompetency to conquer the chariots of iron 
cannot be ascribed to the Lord of the universe, but 
might be ascribed to the Angel of the Nation, And so 
with other passages. The belief in these national Pevas 
was universal among ancient peoples. The “Angel of the 
Lord,” a subordinate of the Chief Ruler, came as 
captain of the Lord’s host ” to Joshua ; Minerva fought 
among the Greeks, Castor and Pollux among the 
Romans, Odin among the Norsemen ; so in Indian stories 
may we read of the Devas who mingle in mortal’s con- 
flicts. An old legend tells how once a year the national 
Angels meet to receive their orders for the coming 
year, and then return to their peoples, to work out the 
directions given. Under each is a graded host of 
inferior Devas, who carry out the orders given selecting 
appropriate agents among human beings, throwing 
thouL^hts into their minds, suggesting ideas and methods. 

These national Devas, concerned with the rise and 
fall of peoples, rendering them instruments for the poli- 
tical, economical and social progress of humanity, co- 
operate with the Elder Brothers — called here in India 
Rshis, and by Theosophists Masters— who supervise and 
inspire religions and intellectual evolution* The Angel 
Rulers of the nations are super-human in intelligence and 
power, and they are served by graded hosts of lesser 
attainments, until we reach beings of intelligence equiva* 


* Lor. at 1. 19. 
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^eint to that of men* and then come to those who are 
sub-human in their capacities. The Rulers well under- 
stand the conditions under which alone human progress 
is possible* and realise the necessity of preserving the 
.harmonious relations between man and man that we call 
morality. But in giving to the hosts below them the 
national plan which is to be carried out* they cannot 
impose upon them cut and dry details, since that would 
stunt and hinder their evolution. Hence often arise 
difficulties and hindrances. For the lower Devas— seeing 
'Only the end and not understanding either the moral 
laws necessary to curb the passions rendered strong and 
lasting by the growth of mind in man, or the union of 
mind and desire which forms the powerful human 
^personality— often, in seeking to reach the purposed end 
and in stimulating men to achieve it* overlook the danger 
of the methods men may use, when passion overcomes 
righteousness, and hatred rules the mind. Without 
human experience, they cannot estimate aright the all- 
importance of moral obligations* born out of conditions 
they have never shared, and hence their inspirations, 
aimed at securing the end, may land men in ill-doings, 
the dangers and the moral degradation of which they 
do not see. Nor can we overlook the fact that the des- 
tructive hosts of the Brothers of the Shadow struggle for 
the rule of huqianity against the hosts of the White, and 
in the ceaseless strife between Spirit and Matter work 
for the dominance of the material over the uprising 
strength of the spiritual. 

For instance ; it is important for the progress of 
JEurope that the Irish nation, as a nation, should be set 
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apart from the other European peoples ; the reasons for 
this are analogous with those which made it necessary 
to set India apart, and to prevent her race from inter- 
mingling with other races. It is necessary to separate of 
certain nations, into whose hands occult traditions shall 
be given, to keep them in trust for the benefit of the 
whole world ; nations which shall be first instructed in 
spiritual things, and shall thereafter be conquered, sub- 
jugated, dispised, held as of little account, while other 
nations carry on material progress, and rise in prosperity, 
wealth and political power. Millennia ago, the land 
which was to be Ireland was ruled by great Atlantean 
Occultists, and they made it a mighty centre of force ; 
with them, in harmonious co-operation, wrought the 
Devas of the land, the splendid intelligences who still 
find their home on some mountain tops of theGreen Island 
and in their charge has been left the guarding of the 
country until the day shall dawn when she shall again 
become the Island of Saints, the western centre of 
spiritual life, and from her shall surge over Europe the 
spiritualising wave, which shall purify Christianity and 
make it a fit instrument for the Master of Christendom. 
For the Irish, by their type and temperament are the 
natural messengers of spirituality for the West ; not the 
keen aggressive brain of the Teutonic sub-race, but the 
poetical easy-inspired psychic brain of the Keltic sub- 
race, is the instrument most suitable for spreading 
spiritual ideas throughout Europe. 

Turn to Irish history and read therein of the scourges 
which have tom her flesh, the iron which has entered 
}ier heart, 5?e liow England harped tjie land, how 
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she trampled on its people, and set the Saxon to enslave 
the Kelt, See how, by wicked laws, she crushed the Irish 
manufactures, impoverishing the people, until the land 
could no longer support its population, and unparalleled 
emigrations drained it, and scattered its childern, reduced 
to misery in the country of their birth, to be the most 
successful colonists in Australia and America. See how, 
with the atrocious Penal Laws against Roman Catholics 
she sought to take from the imaginative and poetic 
splendor-loving Kelts the only form of Christianity which 
can hold them, and to impose upon them her own grey 
and dismal Protestantism. And see how all this has not 
destroyed nor transmuted the Kelt, but has only enraged 
and embittered him, digging round his nationality the 
moat which defends it, into which have flowed the 
waiters of an irreconcilable hate. The cruelties and 
injuries which the Irish patriot remembers against 
England, vrrought by national jealousy and religious 
bigotry, have been utilised to preserve the nationality of 
Ireland, wnich would otherwise have been lost, and 
which will yet be of priceless value to England and to 
Europe. Hatred is, in truth, a destructive force, but 
it can be over-ruled for the attainment of good, as the 
destructive forces of earthquake and volcano prepare 
new' soil for the sowing of crops. The time came when 
there was hope of fairer days, and Charles Stuart Parnell 
was chosen to lead bis nation to fuller life, and to build 
up its freedom within the limits of Britain’s World- 
Empire ; the Angel Ruler of Ireland chose him, and her 
r>evas surrounded and inspired him ; but the hosts of ^ 
da^l^hess gathered to keep Ireland in bondage, and the 
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passions^ born of hatred, were inflamed to drive the 
ignorant to acts of cruelty, to murder and to maiming, in- 
flicted on man and harmless beast alike ; the chosen 
Leader was not brave enough nor strong enough to 
sternly check the excesses of the baser of his followers ; 
be did not realise that the support of the Rulers will not 
be given where crime and cruelty are winked at, if not 
approved ; and they withdrew their aid, left him to 
become a broken politician, and permitted the country 
•to sink once more under the yoke, and to learn that those 
who are the slaves of their own passions are not yet 
worthy to be free. 

Such was the lesson taught by the temporary failure of 
the Home Rule movement, and it is one which India 
would do well to profit by. For Indians national Devas 
are concerned with the great wave of national life now 
flooding this country, and its temporary success or 
failure depends on the moral standard of its' leaders, 
and the control which they are able to exercise over their 
followers. The wave is sent out by the Ruling Deva— the 
Deva Raja — and all his higher subordinates share, in a 
lower degree, his far-reaching knowledge, his magnificent 
power and his splendid benevolence, but the lower Devas 
cannot rise to this understanding of human conditions, 
and, when they fling themselves into the struggle they 
form an added danger, stimulating the hotheaded and 
the ignorant, who are inevitably present in every wide- 
spread movement, and thus instigating them to go very 
mucrh further than is right. The whole success of the 
movement now depends on the answer to the question : 
^Are the national leaders strong enough and wise 
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enough to restrain the passions of their more excitable 
followers, and to guide the movement along the lives of 
ordered freedom ? ” Is each man, who aspires to be- 
come a national leader, strong enough to go against his 
own followers, when the thoughtless overpower the 
thoughtful, when those who are moved by hatred grow 
more influential than those who are moved by love ? 
That is the test of worthiness in a leader, and the Irish 
failure is a warning to be taken by Indian leaders now, 
lest they also should wreck a great national movement 
by forcing the Ruling Deva to withdraw his help, thus 
reducing it to a partial paralysis until nobler leaders 
shall come. 

You may see the hand of the Ruling peva of India 
very plainly of late years, India was sleeping, indiffer- 
ent to the decay of her religion, to the steady material- 
isation of her sons ; despite all urging, all pleading, all 
rebuke, she slept on, careless of warning voices, lost to 
all sense of duty. Her children were being educated 
by religionists who hated and despised her ancient faith, 
or by men indifferent to religion altogether ; her ancient 
•civilisation was being steadily undermined, and was 
in danger of sinking altogther under the rising flood of 
western influence. Her arts and her industries were 
perishing, while her children went shopping in Birming- 
ham and Manchester. Blind and deaf, India was sunk 
in a sleep that threatened to pass into the sleep of death. 
'Then as reason and pleading failed, the Deva took up 
the scourge and smote her, and within a few years 
'despair accomplished what all else had failed to achieve. 
The Universities* Act was passed by an arrogant Viceroy 
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against the arguments of Indian leaders and the impor- 
tant protests of the few. Education was made so costly 
that it was practically denied to the children of the 
traditionally learned but traditionary poor class. Indians 
had for years been urged to bestir themselves in looking, 
after their own education; then, while they remained* 
inert, the lash of that Act fell upon them, and its sting, 
made them do more in months than they had before 
done in years. As Government was taking out of their 
reach the higher education, they must build their own 
schools and colleges, and control it for themselves. When^ 
they sent up their sons to matriculate at the Calcutta*. 
University, after years of pinching economy that they 
might pay their fees, and found that, under the new 
conditions, 15 per cent, passed, the parents felt that some 
new arrangement was needed ; here, in Madras, this • 
very year, but 17 per cent have been allowed through,, 
and that with boys notoriously keen-brained,^ endowed 
with a power of memory that makes examinations easy. 
These things are hard on the individuals who suffer, but 
they come as a spur and a stimulus to the national spirit;:. 
and when the road is thus blocked, the very hopeless- 
ness of removing the obstacle forces the nation inta^ 
hewing out a new road for itself. Bad and unfair legis- 
lation is the scourge of the national Deva to force hi&- 
people to exert themselves when they are inert and in- 
different. This India, land beloved of all spiritual influ- 
ences, nursed on the knees of the Devas, she must not 
be allowed to go down into decay and death, to perisb 
irom among the great nations of the world. 

Another illustration of this scourging of her Jnto^ 
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action may be seen in the inception and growth of the ' 
Svat^eshi movement— the movement for the home-- 
production of all articles that can be made in India; 
Very soon after his arrival in India, Colonel H, S. 
Olcott, the President-Founder of our Society, coricernedr 
himself with this question, and while the T. S, was in ' 
its first Headquarters in Bombay, he held an Exhibition.* 
of Indian products in connexion with the Society’s Con- 
vention. He constantly, in his speeches, urged on’ 
Indians the duty of supporting indigenous industries, 
and derided their love of foreign products and foreign 
ways. From the very beginning of my own work in 
India, I followed along these same lines, exhorted’ 
Indians to use home- made in preference to foreign-made 
goods, and set them the example in my own house and ‘ 
clothes. The audiences applauded the sentiments, but 
very few Indians followed the practice. It was a voice 
crying in the wilderness. Now on every side we hear 
the cry of Svadeshi ; speakers urge it, hearers pledge- 
themselves to support it, shop-keepers put up signs pro- 
claiming that their goods are Indian- made ; it has- 
become the fashion. And why ? not because it is support- 
ed by logical argument, not because it is economically 
sound, not because it is patriotic ; but because the- 
Viceroy was ill-advised enough to partition Bengal, 
The two things were utterly unconnected from any' 
logical standpoint ; the unity or the partition of Bengal 
had no relation to the economic question. But the boy- 
cotting of Lancashire goods might arouse English atten- 
tion and might thus cause pressure to be brought to 
bi^onthe Opvemment in England, so Svadeshi was^ 
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« caught up as a political weapon not as a matter ol eco- 
nomic reform. Home-production was necessary for tho 
> revival of Indian industries; in some way or other it was 
necessary to infuse into Indian minds the determination 
to use Indian-made goods ; and as the Devas failed to 
bring this about by teaching the economic side of the 

• question, they took advantage of the passions aroused 
in a political struggle, and used an altogether irrelevant 
issue to bring about a widespread economical reform. 
Svadeshi will not die out in India when the political 

. agitation, which gave it so fine an impetus, has subsided. 
It has become a national movement ; Government has 
blessed it ; its economic future is secure. 

We thus see that while a Ruling Deva will ever keep 
in view the best interests of the nation in his charge, he 
will employ pain as well as pleasure, adversity as well 
as prosperity, defeat as well as victory, for the carrying 
“ out of the nation’s training and the shaping of its jdestiny. 
‘ Clear-eyed and strong, with firm hands upon the reins, 
he guides his people steadily along the appointed ways. 
See how the Angel-Guardian of Russia is leading his 
people through defeat abroad and revolution at home, 
' how he keeps his way, unswerving, through massacre, 
arsbn, famine, misery of every kind, preparing his young 
undisciplined nation for a mighty destiny, training it to 
become in the future powerful, pure and free. 

The intellectual and religious progress of nations is, 
as already said, in the hands of the great Beings, who are 

• called Rshis, or Masters, Men in whom Divinity is 
manifest These are the liberated spirits, ‘the saved/ in 
ithe real meaning of the Christian word, the “ Pillars in 
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the temple of my God/* who bear on Their strong shoub 
ders the heavy burden of evolving humanity. They are • 
the Founders of the many religions which have been 
given for the purification and the uplifting of man. They 
it is, who, coming out into the world, age after age, 
show out to men the light of Divinity, and point out the 
path that leads from ignorance to knowledge, from* 
sorrow to bliss. They it is, who guard and foster the 
religions They have founded, inspire them with spiritual. - 
ity, strive to lift them out of superstition, redeem them 
from degradation, purify them from error. They it is, . 
who, stimulating the intellect of men, throw into recep- 
tive minds the ideas which illuminate, lead to the dis- 
coveries which conquer, give the conceptions which ' 
idealise, open to the beautiful the senses of the paint er> 
the sculptor, the musician, the architect They it is, who - 
breathe in the poet, who enlighten the philosopher who 
create in the dramatist. Unceasing in vigilance, untiring 
in patience, illimitable in tenderness, They watch over 
humanity and tread the path it must follow, hewing the 
road through the jungles of ignorance, casting the cause- 
way across the morasses of doubt, cutting the steps up - 
the precipices of evil. Long, long might humanity wander 
in the sandy deserts and amid the quaking bogs, 
were it not for these Guardians who protect and guide, 
and who lead Israel from the house of bondage to the 
promised land of peace. And They it is, also, who, ever 
scanning the serried ranks of the races They guide, see 
the spark of spirituality shining here and there in 
individual hearts, fan the spark into flame, lift the- 
a$p^ant into discipleship, draw him into co-operation 
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with Their work, and thus strengthen the force which 
’4ifts, thus p!iultiply the hands which toil. 

The great Brotherhood, which is ever seeking tb 
quicken the evolution of the race, has, in our own 
-days, again flung aside the veil which bides it from 
^human eyes, and has sent out some of its members 
to renew the spiritual impulse which had grown 
•^«feeble, and threatened to disappear. These, summon- 
ling Their disciples to renewed visible activity, have 
. sent out the new wave we call the Theosophical move- 
ment, and have placed on it Their ‘ship,* the 
Theosophical Society, made of those who would 
\ rather carry than be carried, who would rather 
steer than drift. This ship carries Their banner, and, 
borne on the crest of the wave, it shows to all the way, 

' while its crew place buoys in the channels, erect light- 
houses on the rocks, and mark the dangerous shoals. 
3t is for the Theosophical Society to act as the herald 
of a new civilisation, guided by its Masters to co- 
operate with the Devas, the Angels, of the nations. 
It is for it to supply the builders of the future, and, 

1 risiug to the height of its splendid opportunity, to 
generate in its womb and to nurture in its bosom the 
workers of yet unborn days, the servants of the 
humanity that is soon to arise upon earth. Chosen by 
the Masters of the Wisdom to aid Them in Their glori^ 
ovLS task, it has yet to justify its election, to pres^a 
forward to the goal, lest it should become a castaway, 
.a bitoken vessel* For every election from on High' 
must be made sure by achievement here, arid every^ 
choice niust be confirmed by the labors of the chosetu^ 
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Even the guardians of Humanity may not constrain the 
'Will of human beings^ and consent is awaited ere the 
•crown may rest upon the brow. 

In our ears to-day the great cry is sounding ; “ Who 
will help us ? who will labor among men ? Out of the 
myriads of mankind some are running after fame, 
some are running after wealth, some are running after 
pleasure; th^ seek to grasp the toys with which the 
world is filled, and in their eagerness to win and hold, 
the rattle of the earth so fills their ears, that they are 
<leaf to the call of the Elder Brothers, to the call to 
service, to labor, to renunciation. From time to time 
They send out Their messengers to sound again the an- 
cient message, and to win from the arms of the world 
some willing spirit, ready to answer to the call, joying 
to take service with the Servants of Mankind. Thus 
They sent Their disciple, H. P. Blavatsky, and many a 
cne answered to her as she cried aloud Their message : 

Come and help us, and knit your little strength to 
curs in this great work/' We are all, my brothers, 
ieeble ; poor is our strength and limited our intelligence. 
But love can make strong the weakness of our power, 
and love can illuminate the obscurity of our intelligence. 
The heart that loves, that utterly surrenders itself, that 
says in answer : “ I will help ; here am I ; let me helpi 
however feebly j let me be a channel through which 
your help may flow to man "-such a heart is never 
rejected ; to such a one rings back the answer ; Come 
and work with us for humanity ; share the toil, and 
ehare also the glory of the achievement ; come with us 
and let us Ikbor together for the uplifting of mankind*’’ 
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RELIGION AND MUSIC. 


FkiKNDS : 

1 have boon asked to speak to you this evening, 
at your Anniversary Meeting, on a subject which, 
amid all the diversity of topics on whicli 1 have 
lectured, lias never been given to me before. It is 
“ Religion and Music Now as regards music, I 
cannot speak to you as a serious student of that 
royal and beautiful Art, for although, like most 
cultured women of luy race, I was trained to some 
degree in music in my girlhood, and 1 also belonged 
to a family several members of which were coiiij)etent 
musicians, my own stormy and difficult life lias not 
been one in which I could jiossibly carry on the 
pursuit of that exactiiig art, an art which is also a 
science. 'Fo be a master in music, both in its theory 
and its execution, demands the whole devotion of a 
life, and my life has been given to other aims, 
dedicated to other objects. Music is verily an 
expression of the Divine Beauty, and is a worthy 
object for the study of a life-time ; but by me, vvho 
am only a worshijiper of the Beautiful, and not one 
of its consecrated Priesthood, no exposition of it as 
an art or as a science can be made. I must consider 
it from the standpoint of the Occultist, not from that 
of the Artist, and must ask you to look at it with me 
from that standpoint this evening, alien as it be 
from your usual pursuits. 
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Why does music exercise so great an infiuence over 
the passions and the emotions of man ? Why is it that 
religion has ever found in music om^ of its strongest 
helptu's, one of its most inspiring agencies ? Why is it 
that in some of its most intellectual functions, such 
as meditation, music — addressed espe(‘ia.lly to the 
emotions as it is — ^is found to be most useful, at least 
as a preliminary exorcise, and seems to enable tlie 
mind to rise from the physical ])hine, and to soar 
upwards into the higher regions of consciousness, 
more easily than would be ])ossible without its aiiJ ? 
In every religion this use of music is to be found. 
It matters not whether you travel in the East or in 
the West, the same thing is found : everywhere 
music forms an essential part of religious ceremonies 
and service's. Music in the West has gone along 
lines very different from those that it lias followed in 
the East ; it has appealed to the passions and the 
emotions more than to the really spiritual part of 
inan^s nature ; none the less it plays a predominant 
part in the highest religious functions in the West. 
It is noticeable that in the Mass, the central act of 
Christian worship, some of the cadences that are used 
have come down from a far-oif antiquity. I am not 
now speaking of the magnificent modern music with 
which the great musicians have embroidered this 
sacred rite, but of the cadences of the old Plain 
Song,^^ the strong full notes that have come down 
from an immemorial past. In some of the Russian 
sacred music, I am told, as found in the Greek Church, 
there are cadences which have been borrowed from 
the Hebrews, and if we ask the Hebrews whence 
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.came these cadences, they will tell youtlmt they luive 
come down from the early days of their race, and that 
tlie knowledge of them was ever restricted within a 
certain family of tlie tribe of Levi, who liad rec(‘iv(Hl 
them from tlie early prophets of their tribe, gi'eat 
seers and knowers of divine things; and they sny 
tliat tliere are some cadences, most ])recions of nil, 
which are never allowed to go outside that family, 
and which are only rarely chanted in religions cere- 
monies of special importance by the mcmbcn-s of that 
family, who have been trained in the ])eculia,r intona- 
tions whicli are used. Theses are truly mantras in 
the ancient Hebrew tongue, and they have come 
down from a vast antiipiity, the Hebi'cw peo[)le being 
one of the most ancient of civilised races. 1di(*y might 
trace their anthpiity back to a {)ast in coin])arison 
witli whicli the dates of their scrijitnres are bat as 
yesterday. Long long before' the time in those 

scriptures, the Hebrews were a family of that ancient 
.scientific race which so strongly inflrn'iiced Persia in 
the days when Iku’sia followed the religion (d’ Iran. 
Ill those days the Hebrews existed, and long befoi*(i 
that again, tracing ever backwards to the tinu' 
when a vast continent stretclied whei’C now tire 
Atlantic rolls. In that far-off Athintean time tlic 
Hebrew race had its birth, and its home was in th(5 
Atlantean world, and tliere you find the birthphice 
also of those strange setjuences of musical notes, 
that produce the most extraordinary results on the 
physical bodies of the hearers. Tlicjy shake the 
whole frame, rousing a strong and almost uncontrol- 
lable emotion. I have beared that the only other 
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people who have a knowledge of these peculiar caden- 
ces are the ancient Chinese, again a people who 
have behind them a practically illimitable past, and 
who are likewise children of the Fourth Root-Race. 

The modern Chinese music is of a very peculiar 
kind, but entirely different. The music is not only 
produced by tlie fingers, as on a tom-tom, or the 
breath, as in a flute or other wind instrunieut. But 
they use also various instruments in two pieces, like 
a bow and a violin, but made of the same materiaL 
Thus, there may be a sort of fiddle of wood without 
any strings, played on with a bow ecpially of wood, 
and without strings. Or a similar instrument of 
metal, with a metal bow. You might think that 
from such instruments nothing could be produced 
except scratches, and squeaks, and scrapes, but 1 can 
assure you that it is not so. Once when I was in San 
Francisco, California, I was taken to a Cliinese theatre, 
where a very good Chinese company wa's playing a 
drama. It is a compliment in a Chinese theatre to be 
placed on the stage, and thither were we conducted ; 
for the observer the position has this advantage, that 
he at once sees the drama and observes its effect 
upon the audience ; and never shall 1 forget that im- 
mense theatre, crammed from floor to ceiling with 
intent Chinese faces, fixed with absorbing interest 
on the play. Here I had the opportunity of observing 
closely these strange instruments, wood on wood, 
metal and metal. Strange and weird were the effects. 
When, during the play, there was a scene of violence, 
the crashing out of these instruments had a most 
poignant effect on the emotions, and one could see a 
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wavG thrill over the watching faces. It became like 
ijome awful nightmare, that sea of faces, worked on 
by those strange and moving sounds. On myself, 
they produced a curious feeling of disturbance, a 
certain physical distress and discomfort which I have 
never found produced by any other kind of music ; it 
was not that tliey were noisy ; the great clash of the 
Arati produces a much larger bulk, if the expression 
may be allowed, of sound ; it was something poignant, 
dissociative, rending, tearing. The notes were 
musical, full and strong, but they seemed to have 
some explosive force within the body after they had 
pierced their way in — explosive bullets of sound, so to 
say. 

Both in Chinese and Hebrew music, as in Hindu, 
the intervals between the notes are much less than in 
western. A chromatic scale in the West gives the 
limits on a western piano ; in the Mast, many notes 
are interposed, and the gradations are so fine as to be 
indistinguishable to a western oar until it is trained to 
hear them; hence Indian musicians are often ticciised 
of being ^flaV ^out of tune,’ by the western stranger, 
while they are producing thrills of joy among their 
compatriots, sheer gasps of jileasuro over the ex- 
quisitely fine gradations produced by the skilled voice 
or fingers. The Indian ear by long heredity has been 
evolved to appreciate these minute gradations of 
sound, as the eye of the Kashmiri and Persian weaver 
has been evolved to perceive nuances of color to 
which other eyes are blind. I presume that the 
Indian ear has thus become a more finally organised 
sound-receiver than the European, and it may be that 
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claivvoyant investigation would find it more minutely 
specialised. 

'There is another fundamental difference between 
eastern and western music; eastern music is a succ(‘ss- 
ion of notes^ a melody, while western music consists 
of notes ])layed simultaneously, and yielding harmony, 
'^riie one, as it rises, becomes more subtly divided, 
more etheri'al and elusive; the other, as it rises, 
becomes more massive, more splendid in com])lexity 
of blend(‘d sounds. Harmony, to the western ear, is 
the great inspirer of emotion, many notes sounding 
out together in a chord, the relation of eacli chord to 
its fellows being regulated by' the strictest rules. 
Harmony is a science, and a difficult science, and a 
man who is a master of it has to know every note in 
relation to other notes, and to blend tlur notes in such 
a way and in such a sequence that the (‘ar is utterly 
satisfied and content with the whole (;oni])licated 
mass of sounds, if a tliscord is introduced, as it 
often is, to make the chord yet riclier, then it must 
ever be resolved, so that the momentary shock to the 
ear is followed by a yet more exquisite delight. Two 
notes that, apart from all others, would causo you to- 
stop }'our ears if struck together, scientifically dealt 
with yield a keener ])leasnre. The discord must never 
be left a. discord, it must not close the phrase; it must 
be resolved into a harmonious chord, and add a lU'W 

Nature, we find, in the composing of her music, 
knows well this value of the discord, and ever finally^ 
resolves it in a perfect chord. Although human 
nature is a higher product than animal nature, we 
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see in its beginnings a disorder wliicb among animals 
is never found. The growing will of man introduces 
clash and discord into the harmony of nature, assert- 
ing itself aggressively and defiantly against tlie order 
of the whole, but out of that stormy whirlpool of 
conflicting human wills shall emerge the strong 
current of unified wills in harmony witli the divine, 
and out of the human discords shall come a note 
riclier and fuller than the inonochord of non-human 
nature could produce. 

In the West, perliaps because natures there are 
more combative, more turbulent, more wilful, more 
aggressive, all these tumultuous qualities impress 
themselves on western music, and tliere are Niagara 
cascades of sounds, whirlpools and rapids of chords, 
storms of thiiuderous instrumental clashings, and 
thou finally, when the breath is well-nigh strangled 
ill the rushing waves of sounds, one is flung 
panting on to a flower-sprinkled meadow of peace, 
and a melody exquisite, celcvStial, sweet, breaths 
a harmony more tender and soreiio than eastern 
music knows. Another marked thing in western 
music is that it stirs the passions, sometimes 
masters the intellect, but it does not touch the 
spiritual notes, which often thrill the nerves to a 
pleasure that touches pain in its keenness, well- 
known in Indian music. And 1 have sometimes 
noticed that where the Indian music is appealing to 
the passion of love, where the songs are love-songs, 
even tJieii they tend to pass beyond the passional 
into the emotional, from the coarser to the subtler 
forms of the master-desire. The music stirs the more 
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delicate shades of love, the finer chords, the unsatis- 
fied yearning of it, the ever-frustrated longing for 
utter identity, so that it is not an appeal to passion 
but rather of lifting passion into emotion, purifying 
and refining, with an ever elusive suggestion of the 
underlying meanings of the physical, of the regions 
wher<^ Spirit is the lover, where Grod is the beloved. 

There is a well-known use of music for the rousing 
of passion, alike in East and West, the use which is 
made of it in war. We read in the BhayavaiU^rUa 
of the use of the conch by the leaders in the great 
battle, sending out the conch-note like a lion^s roar, 
and how the mighty sounds enheartened the com- 
batants, ringing across the embattled hosts in chall- 
enge and reply. How far in later times in the East 
music was used by contending armies to rouse the 
passions and to drive men mad with furious ex-, 
citement, I do not know, for unfortunately I am not 
well read in the story of your later part. But in 
Europe music is continually used in war, to stir men 
up to deeds of desperate valor when the pulses are 
throbbing wildly under the piercing note^ of the 
war-music. You will have heard of the Highlanders 
and their bag-pipes, even if you do not happen to 
have seen and heard them over here. The High- 
land bag-pipe has a strange long droning throbbing 
note which is continuous, like the undernote kept 
sounding from the vina, but of a quite different cha- 
racter. Woven on this continuous muffled growl, 
embroidered on that, is a tremendous cataract-like 
medley of shrieks and screams, yells and shouts, 
ear-piercing but thrilling the passions, and right into 
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the hail of bullets, beside or behind the charging 
men, goes the Highland piper with his bag-pipes, 
the sounds rising high above the rattle of rifles, the 
tramp of the cavalry. Where the skirl of the })ipes 
is heard, the men will go to the death, their blood on 
fire, tlieir hearts leaping in reply. Sometimes the 
piper may be a lad, scai*ce strong enough to fight, 
but able to blow the pipes, and })roud indeed is the boy- 
piper who marches into battle and sends ringing out 
over his elders^ heads the war-clarion cry that every 
Highlander knows. 8orne of yon may have read the 
pathetic story, in the war ir. South Africa, of a lad 
only sixteen years of age, who was struck down, his 
legs bi'oken, and who got his comrades to prop him 
up against a rock, and who, through the agony which 
ended in death, blew the bag-pipes for his regiment 
and sent it onwards to victory. The pipes lift the 
Highlander into his stormiest frenzy of courage, so 
mighty is the power of their music on the passions. 

Let us pass on from war-music ^and ])ause a mo- 
ment on the use of music in rousing another elemen- 
tal passion — the passion of sexual desire, which in 
its higher form, refined into emotion, is love between 
man and woman. Like the raging fury of combat, 
it is simple, broad, massive, this great oiitnish of 
animal sexual ])assion. In many westerp operas, 
music is the expression and inspirer of passion, each 
containing love-songs, grosser or more delicate as the 
case may be, but stirring desire as a passion rather 
than love as an emotion. If you watch the effort of 
such music on the audience you will see that a cer- 
tain excitement begins to stir the blood ; cheeks flush, 
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eyes sparkle, the whole body thrills. Hence many 
people say, and say rightly, that it is not wise to take 
the young to operas, because it stirs passion, and ere 
they are aware of it, the music has roused passionate 
feeling without their will or consent. Wise fathers 
and mothers keep young lads and young girls away 
from the operas that deal with love as a passion, be- 
cause such music stirs the passional nature, and 
may rouse an excitement which slips easily into evil 
act. But there are other operas wherein the theme 
is not animal passion but human love, love in its 
higher and nobler forms, love which flowers into self- 
sacrifice, for self-sacrifice is the mitural blossom from 
the root of love. In one of the earlier operas of 
Wagner, Thr tltfing Dutchman, music is used for the 
ex])ression of such love. Let me outline the story, 
as it is probably unfamiliar to you. The Flying 
Dutchman is a man who has done much evil, and he 
is condemned to live in the body, century after 
centuiy, as cajitain of a vessel which brings mis- 
fortune in its wake. Never miglit he be set free 
from the burden of the body and find rest through 
its death, until a woman should love him faithfully, 
even to death. A love that was self-sacrifice might 
alone redeem him. He meets a girl w'hom he had 
seen in dream, a girl who had Ix'cn fascinated by 
the story of the curse upon him, the story of 
his well-nigh irretrievable sorrow and doom. In the 
sanctuary of lier pure heart, she had vowed 
herself to his redeeming, praying that she might 
meet him, and vowing that if they met she 
would be faithful to him unto death, and thus 
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lift the curse of Avoful life that was upon him. 
There is a youth Avho loves her passionately, and avoos 
her as bride, but steadfastly and gently she puts 
aside the love that offers her a liappy homo and the 
protection of a husband, and, fixing her heart on the 
su])reme Love, she gives her maiden love to tliis 
miserable desj)airing soul that only by love may find 
redemption. The Flying Dutchman is won by tlie 
purity and sweetness of the young girl, and feels his 
hard heart melting under the gentle sunshine of her 
pure tenderness; but he hears of the wooing of his 
younger rival, and fearing that his youth may Avin the 
maideids lovt>, he is furiously angry, maddened by the 
fear of losing his new born hope of freedom. Then, 
purified by his love, he rises above selfishness into 
self-srcrifice, determines to set the girl fret' from her 
voAv to save him, and to yield her to the fairer life 
opening before her ; he renounces the salvation 
tendered him by her love, and leaj)s on l)oard his 
slii]), sets sail and leaAms the shore. The girl breaks 
from the detaining grasj) of the man Avho fain 
AAmuld Aved her, rushes towards the departing ship, 
and flings herself into tlie sea, that her lo\m, 
faithful unto deatli, may save the d(‘s])airing soul. 
The music Avhich has expressed tlie purity of love, 
its anguish, its renunciation, its despair, rises higher 
and higber, becomes ever more poignant, more trium- 
phant, until the clouds roll ascender and the love that 
redeemed and tlie sorrow vvhicli renounced are seen 
together in heaven, and the final burst of melody 
tells of the joy that followed pain. Where music 
illustrates such a theme, and makes all hearts throb 
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responsive to the sentiments portrayed by the singers, 
it can but purify and refine the emotions of all who 
listen. Such music ever renders more compelling 
the inspiration of the legends of the elder time, the 
themes that have for their central ideas Love, Sacri- 
fice and Deatli. 

Now to wliat ])art of man’s nature does such music 
appeal, for it certainly does not rouse passion, but 
rather lifts man above it ? Beyond your dense 
physical body — the SthQla Sharlra — is your subtle 
body — the Sukshma Sharira — a body made of matter 
finer than the physical, matter wliicli vibrates 
in shorter wave-lengths, swifter repetitions, than 
those of the grosser, coarser, physical material. 
Into this subtler body enter various grades of the 
subtle matter — for subtle matter has its grades 
just as grosser matter has its solids, liquids, gases, 
ethers. These various grades answer to the waves 
caused by the vibrations that are musical notes, 
and the coarser grades answering to the vibrations 
that express animal desire, and the finer to those 
that express human love. As vibrations of matter 
and changes in consciousness correspond, each to 
each, the vibrations of the subtle matter are answer- 
ed by changes in the embodied consciousness, and the 
hearer feels the passions, the emotions, represented 
by the music. Hence the power of music to stir up 
passions and emotions in the hearer, and this play of 
vibrations may be watched by the evolved vision, while 
the physical ear is responding to the vibrations in 
the coarser matter of the gases which form the air. 
Great masses of vibrations are formed by many notes 
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struck together, as by the chords of western music, 
and these are reproduced chiefly by the coarser, 
grades of matter in the subtle body, while single 
sweet or piercing notes are more readily answered by 
the finer grades. 

Let us pause for ? moment on the meaning of a 
* note.’ What is the difPerence between a ^ note ’ and 
a ' noise ’ Any schoolboy will tell you tliat a ^ noise’ 
is made by a number of irregular vibrations, clashing 
and intermingling, and throwing the drum of the ear 
into irregular tumultuous motions. A ^ note ’ is 
composed of rhythmical vibrations, moving ever at 
the same rate with a similar wave-length. A large 
number of these blend within the ear, and a similar 
number of vibrations gives always the same note. 
Outside the ear and inside the ear these are vibrations, 
movements of matter. They become sound only 
when they reach the consciousness through the 
vibrations of the subtle body. Insteu to a siren. 
As the air passes through the holes, you Iiear at 
first only puffs of air. As the disk revolves more 
rapidly, the puffs coalesce into a low note. As it 
revolves faster and faster, the note becomes higher 
and higher, until it reaches the keenest, shrillest 
sound. As it revolves yet more rapidly there comes 
silence; the power of the ear to answer is outraced. 
At first the ear could distinguish puff from puff* ; then 
its capacity to distinguish the shortening intervals 
between tlie puff's being insufficient, the puffs blended, 
and a ^note’ was heard. As the disk whirled more 
find more swiftly, there were more and more vibrations 
crowded into a second of time,, and thus the note be- 
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comes higlior and liiglier until it shrilled into silence. 
. And why into, silence ? Because the ear could no longer 
answer to and reproduce the vibrations, and although 
they rent the atmosphere they were inaudible to us. 
If the experiment be made before a crowd of persons, 
it is found that some can answer to the quickening 
throbs longer than can others, so that some are in 
silence while others are hearing a shrill note. 

As the more delicate and finer sequences of sounds 
are ])roduced in music, the subtle body is affected in 
its finer grades of matter, and similarly more massive 
harmonies affect the coarser grades. Hence, Avhen 
this is tlioroiiglily understood, as ])y a trained occult- 
ist, the vibrations can be chosen with reference to the 
results they produce, and Ave have the science of 
mantras, whiles p(‘0})lo of lesser knowh'dge ca,n produce 
lesser results. Emotions of any grade can tlins be 
initiated or stimulated, and as the music is made to 
express finer and finer emotions, especially those of 
self-sacrificing love and self-snrren dering devotion, 
responsive, sympathetic thrillings may be sot up in 
the bucldhic body — the Anandainayakosha — and, 
lifted on the Avings of the vibrations that are music, 
a man may reach the threshold of the spiritual world. 
Thus music subserves religion both in eastern and in 
western lands. 

In the W est, the greatest musicians have strained 
their powers to express in sequences of sounds the 
highest emotions of man, and if you have ever the 
opportunity of listening to one of the Masses written 
by the noblest Avesterii masters of the divine art, you 
Avill find that, though you may be ignorant of Latin 
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and iiiiaccustoinod to the use of chords, the cliarin of 
the nnisic will gradually steal over you, you will feel 
soothed and quieted, apt for meditation, and perhaps 
your eyes will fill with tears. What is going On ? 
The music is sobbing, wailing, wee})ing, and the 
emotions it portrays stir your heart. Penitence is 
being expressed for sins committed, mercy is being 
implored for wrongs done. With the words, if you 
understood them, you might luive scant sympathy, 
but the music of the Qiti tollLs of the ilf/wrcrn, will 
fill your eyes with tears, will stir your heart to beat- 
ing in unison with their pathos. Then, stealing, over 
the expression of sorrow will come a whispering strain 
that tells of pardon and of peace, and the delicate 
melody which soothes the emotion of anguish is 
pregnant with the sense of divine forgiveness, of 
recoTiciliation and of love. Then (;omes a more 
joyous strain, as the divine Messenger descends, 
bringing benediction, peace and bliss, and then a 
sublime cry to the people to lift up their hearts to 
the Lord, to prepare for the solemn sacrament of the 
altar, for tlie consecration through which Deity de- 
scends to His children. Every gradation of music is 
arranged to arouse the right feeling in the hearts of 
the worshippers. 1lie cultured and refined, the 
ignorant peasantry and the market women, all kneel 
in the same congregation, feeling similar feelings, 
thrilling with similar emotions, each and all purified, 
strengthened, uplifted by the swelling music, which 
lifts them out of the sordid world, lifts them into the 
Outer courts of the Temple, 
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I have not found in western music, however, strong 
and ennobling as it is, that peculiar and elusive power 
which in Hindu music predisposes to the higher forms 
of meditation, by which, as its own sounds sink into 
silence for the entranced mind and heart, the con- 
sciousness slips away from the body, leaving it cradled 
in tlie melody, and passes into the higher regions. 
Th ere are delicate notes given out by the instruments 
which tlirill softly out and cause subtlest vibrations 
in the higher bodies, till all sounds are left behind 
and spirit is set free. Those single delicate notes 
seem to hav(* a power greater tlian any chord; the 
chord raises passion or emotion ; these single notes 
thrill to spiritual extasy ; the one predisposes to 
activity, the otlier to quiescence, to contemplation, 
to pea Cl*. This seems to me to be the greatest 
service that music can do to religion. For the 
difficulty met with in meditation is very largely a diffi- 
culty caused by the subtle body. Accustomed to 
res])ond continually to impacts from without, this 
body is*ever vibrating and ever changing its vibra- 
tions. d^hese vibrations bring about continual 
changes in consciousness, and these again re-act on 
the body. Religious music checks these movements, 
imposes its own vibrations on the body, and instead 
of the jangle that is noise there are the rhythmical 
vibrations of the music. Gradually the whole body 
is calmed, and lield to these steady vibrations, and 
the calm is answered by tlie steadiness of the con- 
sciousness, responsive to its rhythmically vibrating 
vehicle. Thus by music can the subtle body be made 
a hel]) to the steadying of consciousness instead of 
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being, as it usually is, a bindraiico. This calming and 
steadying, then, is one of tlio servic(^s that music can 
render to meditation. 

There is another, when wo use the specialised form 
of music known as a mantra. A mantra is a se(pience 
of sounds arranged so as to bring about a definite 
result. The mantra has its Devata, and this J)evata, 
belongs to one of the hierarchies, each one of which 
has its own musical note, and the s(‘quence is arrang- 
ed in harmony with this. When the subtle body is 
made to v^ibrate according to this secjuence, it is 
vibrating with the vibrations of the Oevata, a.nd thus 
is more susceptible to his inliueuce, more o[)en to 
receive impressions from him. A mantra brings 
about mechanically with little difficulty a condition 
which is hard to reach in any other way, thus 
shortening the time of preparation and leaving more 
strength of mind and will for tlu^ pro})er work of medi- 
tation. Only the mantra must bo accurately chanted 
or recited. Full effect must be given to every note, 
whether sung aloud or within ; the right sequence, 
the right cadence, must be employed. Every sequence, 
every cadence, has its own vibrato i*y effect, and if you 
change these you change the effect ; for the laws of 
sound are as inviolable as any other law of nature. 

Another fact well known to most of you is that a 
general mantra may be made more effective for an 
individual by prefixing to it a sequence of sounds 
called a hlja, or seed. This must l)e given by some one 
versed in the science of vibrations, who is able to 
choose the sounds fitted to the individual, which will 
combine effectively with tiu' sec^ueiice of the mantra 
2 
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and with the note of the individual. For each of us 
is ever sounding out his note, the totality of the 
vibrations of the super-subtle body. We send out 
that note constantly, mingled with the notes of the 
lower bodies, and the Devas hear them ever. The 
dull ears of earth cannot hear that ever-sounding note, 
but in the higher spheres it over is ringing clearly, and 
we may sound out in our lower lives discordant 
jangles of mere noise, or music which harmonises 
with our true note, adding to the melodies of the 
worlds. As we progress in the spiritual life, the 
vibrations of all our bodies become more harmonious, 
more musical, and the notes wo send out have fewer 
discords and add less to the noises, more to the 
music. 

This fundamental note is the man^s true sound, 
his true name. It is not the name of the passing 
personality, not such a name as Subbiah, or 
Govind, or Shesha, or Pratap. It is the name 
which the same through the cycle of births 
and deaths, the name by which the Devas know us, 
the name to which we ever leap up in answer as it 
rings through space. It may be drowned to all save 
the keenest ears in the discords of passions, in the 
whirl of turbulent and irritable thoughts ; but none 
the less is it ever sounding in the cave of the heart, 
and the true life is outbreathed in that note. 

As we grow into spiritual reality, transcending the 
dissonance of the world in which we live, we are 
playing the true music, creating the true melody, and 
are summing up our being in one pure note with 
countless harmonious overtones. As the earthly 
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mantras aid in harmonising us, we are going towards 
the chanting that final mantra which shall be ours 
when the Spirit realises its freedom, and thus reaches 
the true liberation, the true inoksha, the mantra which 
shall make our bodies impervious to the jangling 
noises of earth. Music will help yon, if you choose it 
well ; music will hinder you if you use it to stimualte 
the lower instead of the higher in you. Knit religion 
to music, and music to religion, and then music will 
become more inspired, and religion more beautiful, 
until the highest music and the most spiritual religion 
will be the atmosphere in which you can most freely 
breathe. 
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THE WORK OF THE THEOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY IN INDIA 

[^1 lecture (jtreii^ hij Anuie Bcmut cUmluij flu- 
, TheOf<oph!ral Convent iou of 

Bkothkks and SrsTKK‘8: 

ftjXURlMjl fcJiD Htiu* when tin* duties of the oftie(* 
j|y conferred u))on nie^ thnt of President of the 
Theosophical Society, eurricMl nu‘ far away to for(‘i^n 
lands, a good many attacks wer(‘ made, sona* upon 
the Theosophical Society as a whole, sonu* upon the 
Central Hindu (V)llege, as being inse])aral)!e from that 
Society, and with these*, naturally, a good many 
attacks up(m niys(*lf. With regard to tlu‘s(‘ latter 
personal attacks I do not jiropose to say anything at 
all. Personal controvei*sy is always undesirable, and 
controversy is more likely to die if tlu*re is only one- 
side to it — if J may say what is rather an Irish Imll — 
than if both sides are jnvsimt assailing (*a(di otlier. 
Hut wherever the 'riieosojdiical Soci(*ty is concerned, 
and wherever the Central Hindfi College is conceiaied, 
there most sundy is it my duty t(» make* def(*nce against 
attack, for duties are manifold and ai'cording to the 
|)osition is the duty ; the old lesson of l)harma connects 
togetlier the duty and the ])lace. Therefore, as 
President of the Theosophical S(»ciety, as Presideiity 
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also of the Board of Trustees of the Central Hindu 
College, it would not be right that I should leave 
i^inanswered the attacks that may injure the first, and 
in injuring tlie first,- also undormino the second. For 
both the Theosophical Society in India and the Central 
Hindu College have much work b) do in the future of 
the land. As both have hel])ed— iis 1 sliall show you 
— to lay the foundations of the great movement which 
is beo'inning to-dav to build India into a nation, so in 
the days to come each has a ])a]*t to play, and that 
part will be played less effectively if untrue statements 
are allowed to circulate uncontradieted, statements 
which have no justification either in principle or in 
fact. 

Let us then consider what is the work of the? 
Theosophical Society, and first, tliough in a few 
sentences olily, as regards the world at large ; f^have 
to-day rather to speak of its work in India than of the 
duty that may (dsewhere fall to its share. 

The general duties of the Theosophical Society in 
the whole world are well marked and clear. 

1. To endeavor to bring about the recognition of a 
Universal Brotherhood, wherein the differences of sex 
and race, of caste and color and creed, shall be seen as 
the trifling and transitory things they are, as compared 
with the spiritual and lasting Brotherhood which is 
based upon the identity in all of the Universal Self. 
Sexless, endless, without color, c:iste or race, the 
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eternal, Self embodies itself in endless varied modifi- 
cations. The stone and tlie I)eva, the tree and the man, 
the animal and the savage, all these are bat transient- 
phenoinona of the ev’^er-living, evcn’-manifestiiig Self ; 
and as that Self is recognised in every land, in all 
conditions, and under all eireunistances, then and 
then alone will come the recognition of the Universal 
Brotherhood which excludes none from its pale. And 
5n order that that great object imi-y be served, it is 
the duty of the Society in every land to reviv(^ 
spirituality, to restore to every faith anything tliat 
in the lapse of time it may have lost or allowed to 
have become covered up on account of the ignorance 
of its believers ; to carry to every country spirituality 
in the garb of its own religion, not b(u‘ng wiser than 
the C^^eat Ones who have given different religions to 
men for the helping of diffennit temperaments and 
types ; working in the service of every religion ; not 
proselytising, no more trying to make the Buddhist 
or the Hindu a Christian than to make the Christian 
a Hindu or a Buddhist ; regarding every religion as 
holy, as a path to the Supreme, and humbly trying to 
serve the eternal verities of the spiritual life, on tlie 
knowledge on Avhich rests the destiny of man. 

n. In order that it may do this it studies all relig- 
ions to show their, essential unity, and thus establish 
peace between them. They differ in their garments, 
not in their life. We compare their doctrines to 
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demonstrate tlie niiity of their origin. The more me]i 
of all faitlis know of the faiths of others, tht‘ more 
will they realise the religions Broth(‘rhood of Mam 

111. It asserts the reality of tlie su])(‘rpliysieal and 
revives the knowledge of it ; as it ]n’oves the unity of 
all faiths, so does it seek to justify tlieritt's of each hy 
showing the regality of the super]>hysical, hn* hy these* 
rites is hiiilt the bridge between this world and the 
Avorlds that lie heyond. The Society is tlie same in 
every nation ; climate does not touch it, languages 
df> not aIttM* it, but it brings to each religion anything- 
it may have lost by the efflux of tina*. It carries the 
same message of s])iritnality everywhere in the world, 
but uses the language of each faith in order to h(‘l]v 
those of tilt' faith with which it is dealing. 

So far our work is clear. The only op|)onei^s will 
be among the more bigoted, the more narrow, the more 
ignorant of every faith. The liberal llipdu, or 
(niristiaii, or Buddhist, or Zoroastrian, or Hebi’ow, 
or Sikh, or Jaina, will all recognise that this is good 
work ; but the miiTow, the fanatical, those who declare 
that only by fhdr road may man reach God, those who 
claim tin* Universal S(*lf as the particular property of 
their own religion, will dislike the Thcosophical 
Society and try tt> hinder its work. Wt» leave them 
on one side, until they learn the wider wisdom. Yet 
fanaticism is Letter than indifference, for the fanatic 
ojE, one life may become the martyr or hero of the next*. 
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But let us turn to this great laud of India in the 
])rcsont and the future of which every one of us is so 
jitrongly interested. Let us glance at India as she 
was wlien the Theosophical Society cajne to Iut; lot 
ms see whether the Theosophical Soeicdy has not had 
a large share i]i bringing about the change in India 
that we see on (‘very side to-day; for this, after all, is 
the point of innnediate inter(\st to raise, and it is this 
on which e\j)lanati()n and defence are needed. 

.Vow the Theoso])hical Society in India consists of 
some o,()()0 men and women scattered over the country 
in s(.)mething less than 800 Branclu's or Jjodges, 
Aliiiost the whole of that membership is made u)> of 
Knglish-educated men and wonjim. We have scarcely 
touclied the masses of tin' ])eo])l.e, and in truth our 
work lies more with the educated ; for the religigiis 

^ t 0 

can deal with tlie uneducated, if the advanced classes 
be euliglitened and s])iritual. Better to work among 
those who intinence the masses, than in the masses 
themselves as regai’ds reformation a,nd change. 
< changes should always l)egin a,])ove ami work down- 
wards ; 1^011 they intluenc(i ])owerfnlly and healthily ; 
but changes which begin iji the masstvs tend to bring 
about revolutions rather than reforms. Tliis is a 
«niall number yon may say, in comparison with the 
population, thougli large regarded by itself. But it 
is an organised body, and tliat adds enormously to 
its power. A. very small body of disciplined people 
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is far more effective and powerful than a vast moL* 
of the undisciplined ; and each group in these 5,000 
p(‘ople is surrounded by a great mass of sympathisers 
who work with them everywhere and strengthen 
their power enormously, whether you tliink it wielded 
for good or harm. 

So India has within her borders an organised mass 
of her own sons and daughters gathered under the 
banner of the Theosophical Society. The’ majority 
of them in India, naturally, are Hindus ; in Ceylon 
and liurma tlu*r(‘ is a fair number of the daughter 
faith of Buddhism; there is a very considerable 
number among the ParsJs ; very few in the great 
faith of Islam — and that is one reason wliy the gulf 
yawns so widely between the Hindu and the Muham- 
madan populations. If w(* could only win a few' 
hundreds in Islam to become members of the T. S., a 
bridge Avonld be tlirown across the gulf which 
threatens to grow wider and wider, tlu> gulf which 
IS fatal to tlie unity of the nation, an obstacle to 
advancement in the future. Tliis body of men and 
women then, with a few' Cliristians als^, and a 
sprinkling of tlie descendants of Abraham, our 
Hebrew brothers, and a fair number of Siklis, not so 
many of the Jainas — this makes up the composition 
of the Theosophical Society in India. The European 
element also enters into it — a handful in tlie great 
mass of eastern-born bodies. 
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Now against tlie Tlieosophical Society two accusa- 
tions are made : first tliat it tends to revive supersti- 
tion, and secondly that the Hindu Theosophists are 
encouraged in inertia, laziness and sloth. It is said 
in an article in the llhidui<tan Review : What does 

^ Theosophy ^ stand for in the new life of India ? It 
stands* for orthodoxy, For reaction, for inactivity, for 
sheer inertia The writer is a ‘Pandit’ hut ap- 
parently identifies religion and superstition. He 
says that the Centi*al Hindu College, the main object 
of his attack, “stands identified with ‘Theosophy 

T quite agree in this last jioiiit, and will .deal 
presently with the nature of that identification. 

But let us compare the statement as to ^lieosophy 
standing for inertia with the fact. When Mine. H. P. 
Blavatsky and Col. H.^8. Olcott, the earthly founders 
of the Tlieosophical Society, first set foot on Indian soil 
what was the condition of India and of Hiiuluism? 
Scepticism and materialism had eaten out the life of 
the nation. The crowds of the so-called English-edu- 
cated class were followers of Huxley, Mill and Spencer, 
and thej^ had entirely forgotten their own literature, 
were contemptuous of the past and hence hopeless for 
the future ,* they were copying English ways, English 
manners, filling their houses with English furniture 
to the destruction of Indian arts and crafts. They 
had lost all national spii’it. 

Despiritualisation had brought about national 
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degononicy, 1'hero was no activity of national life, 
no pulsing of the national heart. Read the papers 
of the day and judge for yourselves. Even when 1 
came to India, Indians told me that India was dead*; 
they smiled sjidly at my statement that India was 
not dead, hut sleeping. She is not sleeping to-day. 

Jn tliose ])ast days of sleep accusations maiiy and 
various \vere levelled a.gainst the founders of the 
^1\ S. They w(‘re suspected by the (Tovernment, 
because tli(*y acct^pted Indians with the social 
courtesi(\s shown to {equals, because they (lid not pay 
proper attention to <listinctions of (M)lor, because 
they were trying to make th(5 people ])roud of their 
ancient philosophy, were trying tf> make them aspire 
to a-mnent ideals. Ev(‘rywhere tl)e police dogged 
their st(‘ps and took down tlio (jdonel’s lectures ; 
until at last the Colonel indignantly remonstrated, 
and not until after a most humiliating jus^iticatiou 
on the part of each of them — showing their respective 
ranks in the countries they had cjuittod— were the 
police removed from their track, at least openly, and 
they wei*e permitted to travel undogged by s|lies over 
India.’ At least at that time the Government theory 
was not that they wore likely to increase Indian 
inertia. 

Roalisitig that spirituality must first be restored 
to its place in life, they began by tlie revival of 
religions. There was then no national life, no 
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Congress, no Industrial Exhibitions, no idea of the 
nnitj^ of the Indian people. These things the young 
men have grown up amongst, not knowing, whence 
they came, but among the elder generation not one 
of these activities was known. Colonel Olcott and 
Madame Blavatsky saw that not until India recognis- 
ed the value of its ancient faith could there be any 
bond of unity among the Indians, separated by 
provincial jealousies and hatreds. So they began 
with the revival of religion; they pointed out the 
value of Hindu teachings; they held up the Veijas 
and the Upanishats as the glory of India, proclaimed 
the value of Indian thought and the priceless 
heritage of the Indian people; until at last the 
Indians began once more to pride themselves on 
their past, and to realise that the Hindu Scriptures 
were not the babbling of children or the fancies of 
savages, but were tfle foundation of a mighty stytein, 
the glory of the past and the life of the future. 

Both the Founders joined Buddhism, because it 
was the only eastern religion that would accept 
them, aSd they wanted to emphasise the value of 
eastern religions. Buddhism offers an open door to 
those who desire, to come, and Colonel Olcott, with 
his leanings of the past to Buddhism, went into it 
heart and soul. Madame Blavatsky^s joining was of 
a more superficial character. I once asked hor why 
she had joined Buddhism and she answered : " Welh 
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iny dear, 1 wanted to show that I thought a religion 
of the Kast was rather better than the religion of 
the W(vst l]Jiis reason was quite enough for, and 
quite characteristic of, Madame Blavatsky. She was 
above all exoteric religions and valued them as far 
as they were true, rejecting all that ignorance had 
added. She became nominally a Buddhist and took 
Pansil. And so that great protest in favor of the 
superiority in spirituality of the East was made. 
With what result ? With the result that everywhere 
this ]*evival of the religions of the East began to 
spread; Boys^ Associations were formed by Colonel 
Olcott all over the land, in which the boys were help- 
ed to study their ancient faith and were taught to 
love and feel pride in their Motherland. There were 
no cries of Bande Mataram in those days. The idea 
of a Motherland was new, and the time had not yet 
come. Inhere were none to helfJ, so that j'eligions 
and moral education might be introduced into the 
schools. And so these Boys^ Associations were 
formed ; the elders were told that they were already 
spoiled, but that the young ones might ^grow up 
properly. And wo can see the difference between 
them and the fathers from wjiom they sprang. 
Zoroastrianism began to throw off some of the 
shackles of its materialistic thonght ; Buddhism 
changed its character. A missionary lately comjdain- 
ed that whereas formerly wdieji a Buddhist of Cevlon 
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was asked his religion in court ho^ hung down his 
lioad and whispered ; '^‘lluddhisin/^ he now holds up 
his head and says proudly : I am a Buddhist/^ and 
he complained that this was the result of the Vork of 
the Theosophical Society in Ceylon. Gradually in 
that ancient Buddhist country tlie leaven of Theoso- 
phy has worked in transforming the inert into the 
active, not the active into tlie inert. When the 
T. S. went there Government and Missionary schools 
alone existed. Now more than 220 schools and 3 
colleges are under Buddhist control, tilled with 
Buddhist children who learn to reverence the Lord 
Buddha, and to keep the precepts of the Faith. 
Before l^heosophy went there that Buddhist country 
was becoming a drunken country, and much of the 
revenue was drawn from drink. With the revival of 
Buddhism by the T. S. and the constant repetition of 
tlie .statement in the Pansil that no intoxicating 
liquor might bo taken, came the revival of temperance 
ill Ceylon, until the authorities complained that they 
would have to find some* new way of raising the 
money hitherto drawn from the excise. 

Now how fax*, tJiink you, would tin's revival of 
religion — which is everywhere granted as the work of 
the T. S. — ^tend to superstition? Are religion and 
superstition identical? If so, then Theosopliy must 
plead guilty to reviving superstition. But v o Tlieo- 
sophists strenuously deny this identity, and we 
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proclaim religio|i — ^man^s search for God — as the one 
sure fottudatiou for national prosperity and stability, 
while superstition and scepticism are alike the foes 
of religion^ born in ignorance and alike destructive j^o 
national life. Unless all history be false, religion has 
ever dominated the rise and strength of a civilisation, 
while scepticism has ever been the sign of its coming 
decay. The unity of the Self is the basis of religion 
and of morality; when this is forgotten, the warring 
selves tear society into pieces. Superstition, sub- 
stituting the non-essential for the essential, grows 
strong with the decay of religion ; in vain it is as- 
sailed, in vain it is denounced, while the realities it 
masks are hidden. Superstition can only be destroy- 
ed by knowledge, not by abuse, ^riieosopliy gave the 
knowledge. It laid stress on the things in religion 
wliich were based on natural laws, and so justified 
very often some old custom that otherwise would be 
dying away. Jlut in doing this, it has only anticipat- 
ed western science. Murope is ve-diseovering some of 
these very laws, and scientific men are beginning 
to insist on careful rules of hygiene and sanitation 
that our Mami liad taught thousands of years ago. 
The trifiiiig tilings that camiot be justified fall away, 
but the customs based on natural laws begin to 
revive. Some modern Hinclus, not knowing either 
the ancient scriptures or modern science scoff .at 
these observances. Why, they say, insist on the 
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Jirahuiaijiic superstition that the BrShma^ia alone 
should draw water from the village well, and pour 
it into the village pots brought for filling ? And yet 
iiiii English inspector travelling through these 
provinces said that the custom checked disease, for 
you could take care of the one vessel and see that it 
was clean, wliereas if any vessel brought perhaps 
from a dirty liouse were dipped into the well, the 
Avater would be made foul, disease would spread, and 
health be injured. It is silly to tlirow away these 
hygienic rules when Europe is re-discovering them. 
I know only one man in the W est who is as careful 
as a Brahmai.ia and he is the doctor. He washes his 
hands before lie eats, and when asked the reason, 
he answers; ^M^Iicr()bes^^ Sucli rules of caring for 
food- vessels are not superstition; they are good 
hygiene; we have been blamed for justifying them, 
but the more you disregard them the more disease 
will spread. And so witli many otlier customs and 
eereiiiouies, called sinierstitious by the ignorant. 

1 am, however, willing to grant that wherever 
there is a revival of religion tliere will be some 
recrudescence of superstition. So in relighting a 
smouldering fire, there Avill be some smoke. But 
the remedy for the smoke is to blow the fire into 
flame ; then the smoke Avill vanish and the lire will 
burn bright and clear. As Theosophy spreads, the 
smoke of superstition will vanish, and the fire of 
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knowldge will blaze up. But if you refuse know- 
ledge, the smoke will coutiiiuc, for men would rather 
have a smoky lire than none. 

Let us now consider more closely this question of 
inertia. There is rather a long list of the ways in 
wliich Hindu Theosophists have demonstrated their 
indrtia, their sloth, their inaction ! To begin : the 
first Industrial Exhibition was held in Bombay at an 
early Convention of the Theosophical Society, on the 
initiative of Colonel Olcott. Until the nation knew 
what it could produce, it was not possible to revive 
the national prosperity — so Colonel Olcott said. 
Hence lie gathered together Indian products, and 
placed them in a house iij which they might bo seen ; 
and that lirst Industrial Exhibition was tJie pm*ent of 
the Exhibitions now so popular all over India. The 
National Congress was founded by English and 
Indian Theosophists, working hand-in-hand. The 
first meeting which suggested it was held at a Con- 
vention of the Theosophical Society at Adyar ; it was 
under the sheltei* of the banner of Theosophy, when 
Mr. Hume and others, Indian Theosophists, were 
present, tliat the National Congress took birth. And 
in these early days its life came from the inert 
members of the Theosophical Society ! It was the 
Hindu Theosophists who worked in the early, days 
before the Congress, was popular, later, it grew 
popular and strong; .but it ought not tp forget the 
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(lays of its infancy, when it was (‘radlod and nursed 
in tlie Thoosophical Society, until it was al)lo to stand 
and run alone. And as regards the Svadeshi move- 
ment : the Colonel preached it and I preached it when 
it was very unpopular ; and when everybody laughed 
at us, sa^dng: “ You will never get the people ^ of 
this country to care”. To princes and people I 
preached it wherever I went, and always from the 
economic standpoint. It had then no eclio in Bengal. 
It was not until the lash tell upon them in the Partition 
of Bengal that Bengalis — the most anglicised of all 
the Indian jieoples — w(*re stirred into ac^tivity and the 
Svadeshi movement, as apolitical wcMipon rather than 
an economic reform, was f Huinphaiitly ])roelaimed 
everywhere. But some of us, who arc older and within 
the pale of Iheosophy, remember how the seed was 
sown. While we admire the vigor of to-day, we do 
not see why the poor ^riieosophist sliould be shut out. 
So of that third great movement also you find the 
beginning in the inert Hindu Theosophists ! 

Then we come to the de])ressed classes. I cannot 
help remembering that outside the missionai’y work — 
ind they did it more to attack Hinduism — that schools 
for the depressed Pariahs were founded round the 
Thoosophical Headquarters at Adyar by Colonel Oloott, 
and that it was Theosophists who labored there in 
order to make that education a success. Now, India 
is waking up to her duty to the oppressed, but this 
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fourth gimt movement of the day was worked at 
patiently for years, before it became popular, by the 
members of the Theosophical Society. 

Pass from this, and look at the work of temperance 
in India. I know that it is a. disgrace that this work 
should be necessarj', and that it has become a 
necessity largely from the example set by westerners. 
But it is an Indian Theosophist, Dr. Edal-Behram, 
— whose name in Surat is a sjnnbol of self-sacrifice — 
who has led in (lujerilt the gi’oat l^emperance crusade. 
Thousands of people who ate flesh and drank alcohol 
— the two go together — have been resciJed. The 
initiative, as ever, came from the Theosophical impulse, 
and others have joined 4o follow where it has taken 
the lead. 

Take the question of child-marriage. Here again, 
Hin(lu I^heosophists have been much more ready to 
take up a reform and mrr// it out than their critics. 
It is many years since we formed a league within the 
E. S. — attacked by those who know nothing about it 
<^and took down tlie names of fathers who took a 
pledge not to marry their daughters until two or 
throe years later than their caste custom demanded. 
They ask here, in the Hindustan Review, whether the 
Central Hintju College will give men who nre physical- 
ly robust. You will never have robust men witli 
boy-fathers and girl-mothers, and if yon want strong 
men yon must let your boys and girls grow up into 
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reasonable maturity before you put upon them the 
burden of bi-inging children into the world. And the 
Central Hindu College is the only institution, so far, 
that has dared to refuse imirricMl boys uj) to the 
eighth class in the school, and has asked for si ])lodge 
from tin* father not to marry th(‘ boy until lu^ reaches 
the ninth class*. If those who attack us would do 
the same ! If instead of assailing us tlu'y would imitate 
us, this great (uirse would bo more rapidly rmnoved 
from India, rhey have not atta(*.ked it as a dcdection 
from the Hindu religion. We have shown that the 
marriage of a student is against the haws of Mann, 
who imposed celibacy on the student. If we had 
brought arguments from Sptjucor insti^ad of fr*o)u 
Mauu, perliaps they would have ap[)r(>v(Ml us ! .Vt 
any rate tlie inert Hindu 'rheoso])hists liave taken the 
K^ad in this great praetieal refoi'in — the sixth — and 
have worked at it everywhere, until no>v there is a 
very general cry in its favor. Jt has been among 
1'heoso])hists that men have been found to face the 
social odium of delaying the marriage of their children, 
who liavo not shimiik, in the words of oiii* critie, from 
braving the ])ain of now ideas 

With regard to girls' education, a seventh move- 
tu6nt: we have not enough schools, but we have some^ 
and how many girls' schools have been opened by 

^Tho Board has just closed the upper school classes also to married 
boys, and has imposed double fees on married eollej^o students in 
the first and second year from July 1910. 
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our critics? I know only of ono body winch is 
energetic in tliis field, and that is the x\rya Sainaj ; 
they have done all they could in favor of girls’ 
education ; but outside I do not sec any othei* bodies who 
are working so hard, and 1 find Hindu I’heosophists 
all over the country opening girls’ schools and 
leading the way, as they have done in so many other 
eases, despite tlieir inertia. 

Now as regards religions and moral education : 
the Central Hindu Collage is the most marked 
institution in wliieh ’rheoso])]iists have been working, 
and as said In one of our critics : You cannot 
disguise fi’om yourself the fact that the Ccnitral Hindu 
College stand, ^ identified ^^ith I’lieosophy 1 accept 
the fact. On this matter, some of our critics say 
we are too ortlualox ; that is the idea of tli(‘ Hlvdu,^ 
fau Review article; the other side says we are not 
orthodox enougli, and should ])ut an orthodox Hindu 
in the place of Mr, Arundale. I do not know which 
of these I ought to answer; perha])s I may be 
j)ermitted to leave tliem to answer each other. But 
I may perhaps say, in ])as.sing, that yop could not 
have any more orthodox Hindu than Mahamaho- 
padliyaya Pai:i(lit Adityaram BhaUHcharya — an inert' 
Tlieosophist ! 1 should add — who was hei’e as the 
honorary acting Principal of the College so long as 
his health permitted, and on his finding the work too 
heavy at his advanced age, we asked him to take 
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the post of Rector, so that he might still have a 
strong influence nnd voice in the conduct of the 
College. And if you can find another good Hindu,, 
as capable and as willing to sacrifice himself as the 
present English Principal, 1 think 1 could find otlier 
work for my friend George Arundale. Other proofs 
of Theosophical iiu'rtia are the rcdigious examinations 
in several great centres ; J hav(^ given priz(‘s for 
religion in Bombay in which linndreds of boys and 
girls have been taught and examined by Hindu 
Theosophists, who had given both money and tim(‘.. 
I do not find that otlier bodies are w'illiug to give 
the same money and time. But onr inert ^riieosophists 
are constantly busy along tlmse lines,, trying to do- 
the work while others talk about it. And then we 
l^ve a number of attiliated schools. There is the 
great school in Alepjiey, and tin* College in Kashmir 
is another due to Tlieosophical initiative. Inhere are 
text books issued by tlie C. H. C. giving for the 
first time in Hindu history, a short clear outline of 
Hinduism, so that the buys and girls may understand 
their religion — and the books have been adopted 
by State after State, and school after school. What 
right have those to criticise, who have nothing to* 
show against these many works of the Hindu Theosoph- 
ists? Another point as to our College; it is Theosoph- 
ists, both English and . Hindu, who have supplied 
the strong staff of honorarj" workers which enables 
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ns, despite tlio pressure put upon us, to keep down 
the fees. Wlit) was tlie first lioiiorary Superintendent 
•of the Boardlii^-lioiiso ? Pai.idit Cliheda Lai, an old 
Theosophist. And who followed him ? Bfibu Itanioshwar 
Prnsfid, another Hiesophist. Who was the first 
lionorary Pnneijjal ? An Kn.i^lish 'FhcosojAist — Di*. 
Arthur Rieliardson, who has lost health and streuji^th 
in the lovdno* service ^iven to the Colleo;e. Who is 
helping us, )>y honorary professorships, to keep tlu^ 
■Oollege an Indian one? Prof. Tolant^ — a son of tlio 
late Justice Telaug* — a Hindu I'heosophist ; and 
Professor Diilal, a well-known Bombay chemist, also 
ra Hindu Theosophist ; and Rai l(|bril Xarain (xurtu, 
our honorary Head Master; he indecnl came to us 
without beint? u member, but he has joined tlie Society 
•since, appreciating the value of the work that 
have been doing. And it is the same with our 
honorary otficcj-workers, wlio do daily drudgery : 
Babu Bhagavan Babu Jnaneudranath Basu, Babu 
Kali Charan Mitra., all Hindu Tho()so])hists. ^ I might 
take name after name (»f Hindu Theosophists — • 
leaving out our Knglish Theosophical workers — who 
have given up money, Jiealth, time and life to the 
work. I think tliat flielr work, at least, might be 
respected by their country-men, until Hin^U non- 
Thoosophists (nin show a similar roll of honomry 
^vorkers for their Motherland. 

But why any English ? Why not ? The proof lies 
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with the peoj)h‘ wliu attack us for serviu^i* [lulia, not 
Avith us. 1 jov(‘ needs ik» defence; only liatrcd needs 
to be excused; tlie «*ulf between nation and nation, 
the antagonism between j)eople and |H*ople, thesc^ 
need justitication, and not the loving service freely 
given. And before I tell you — answering an un- 
nec;essary fpiestion — why tliere should be some Mnglisli 
working among you, let m(‘ suggest that such an 
article as that in the MaJvru entitled, The 

Social (Vunpiest of the Hindu Jlace,^’ can but bring 
fresh fruits of sorrow, new wa-ves ol* hatred from 
those on either side who prefer hatred ami isolation 
to lov’e and lirotherhood. Ir is said that if the 
English work with tin* Indian it is on an uneiiual 
footing, and that ‘^all the positions of trust, respousi- 
lility and social leadershi|> an* occu|)ied by Knglish- 
mcTi and English-wonien Certu/inly that is not 
true in tlie Central Hindu College, nor Avithin the 
limits of the Theosophical Society. Tn order to make 
that accuj^tion ajiparently stand on a gromid-AVork 
of fact, a statement is made as to some ])retended 
Fjxecutive Coininittee in 1906, but f cannot find 
any justification for it in our annual re()ort for that 
year — ^or any other. To say that there is no Hindu 
occupying an important office on tlu* Executive 
Committee is only true because there is no Executive 
Committee ! On the Managing Committee I am the 
only non-Indiau iiAffice. 1 find that Mr. Arundale 
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worked under a Hindu, Mahainaliopadhyriya Pandit 
Adityamm Bliattacliarj^a, without any trouble, English 
ladies now work under a Hiiulu Headmaster, Pandit 
Iqbal Narain Gurtu, without the least trouble. Now 
that Mr. Arundale is Principal, a position he has won 
by good service and the love of his colleagues, I find 
that there is not one of bis coniitiyinen to be a 
.second Euglishpian in the College. It is a little 
hand in some ways, that we have to resist pressure 
which would force us to engage otlujr Englishman in 
this College, and at the same time are attacked by 
♦some of our Indian brothers because there is one 
Englishman on our staff. Mr. Arundale was the 
one man who came forward to work without a salary 
as Principal with the necessary capacity and the 
necessary University degree when Dr. Richardscyi 
had finally broken down, and Pandit Adityarto with- 
drew because of age. if any one cares to read our 
reports he will find Indians and English mixed up 
without reference to race. Even in th§ Athletic 
Association, where we might very well expect English- 
men to predominate, as the games are English, I find 
in this report of 1908 that the President wa>s 
Mr. D. feini, the General Secretary Babu Kali Das 
Manik; Mr. A. W. Collie was the cricket Secretary 
Babu Brij Lai Prasad was the football Secretary, 
iind Mr. Arundale the hockey Secretary. The names 
a;re on a footing of absolute equality, with an Indian^ 
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ut the head. As regards the Governing Body I my- 
self have been President and Chairman, because 
sometimes it needs an English mouth to speak out 
plainly. My colleague in all these long years has 
been Ihlbu IJpendra Xath Easn as Vice-President 
and Vice-Chairman, and he takes my jdace during 
my long absences. The Secretary of the Board at 
the beginning was Bilbu Govinda J)as. When he 
had to give it up, owing to ill-health, his brother 
Bhagavaii 13as resigned his Government service to 
take up tlie Honorary Secretaryship, as well as 
being first Honovary Assistant Secretary, and then 
Honorary Secretary to the Managing Committee, 
and bearing the dinulgery of the office work. 

It may be an invidious and ungracious thing to 
pdnt to all the.^e facts, which any one can verify, in 
answer to the falsehoods circulated in order to stir 
up strife and prevent co-operation between two na- 
tions brought together by Providence in this Indian 
land. But what can one do against the false but 
speak the true, when the false means ruin and the 
truth means peace ? 

For surely it cannot be well to circulate fabrications 
of this kind. To what end can they bring us ? and 
what purpose can they serve ? Let me put to you what 
seems to me to be the really serious matter regarding 
the whole of this ; it means, if successful, the stirring 
up of strife, the rending of India, the explosion of war. 
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1 ttiSik you \v|iy tlio English should not work with thoir 
Indian brothers? Why page after page in an important 
Keviel^' — adTuiriibly conducted save for its wild hatred 
of the English — should he filled with ineiteinents to. 
strife ? Why slnuild every Englishirian who has tried 
to seiwe India he insulted, forgetting that in the 
changes wliieli have made modern India, English and 
Indian have worked hand-in-hand? Is there any reason 
{or this siisj)ic*ion and this hatred ? There is a jifstifi- 
cation and that, we wlio wear English l)odi(‘s, should 
never forget under any insult. 1 who wi^ar an English 
body have a rigid to say so. There is a justification f<u' 
our Ituliau fellow'-subjeets regarding the English 
peo])le with susjiieion, and even, ])erhaps, with hatred. 
There Avns so mucli of evil ami of wn’ong, so Tiuieh of 
treacherous betrayal ami bjirbavous treatment in the 
past, that Indians may w’ell sus])ect and liate. The 
memories of Clive, of Wavveii Hastings, and of many 
another. have east a dark shadow- of susj^*icion over 
many and many an Indian heart. Let Macaulay bear 
w-itness, w-ho has written the story in deathless prose., 
When I see suspicions rise, and read w^ords of, hatred 
such as ^ these I read iii this article, I say to myself : 

Alas ! the memory (.)f w-rong still remains, and the 
only way to root it out is th^ way of loving service, 
of quiet accej)tanee of now wrongful suspicion, until 
hatred is w'orn out by love.” Hatred ceasetli not by 
|j^^d at any time; hatred ceasSetlr^by love”. And 
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will not you, iTiy Indian brothers, allow the few of ns 
jn English bodies, Avho have given to the Motherland 
our love, our work and our devotion, who have for her 
^ake forsaken the country of our birth and the friends 
we have left behind; will you not allow us to pour otit 
our ]ov6' at India^s feet, and to give the service we 
count it honor and privilege to render? Will yon not 
Jet us make amends for thy wrongs of the past? We 
will boar the karma of our country ; we will be«ar the 
sus]ucioTi ; W(' will boar the hatred ; and we will pay yon 
haek^ only in love and service. Kven if, at the bottom 
of your hearts you do not trust us, even if you wrongly 
think that we have some ulterior motive, some person- 
•al aim, yet for the sake of Indians future, for the 
sjike of the children of the future, who should work 
haud-in-haud and not in ever-perpetuated hatred and 
mutual wrong, forgive us what is wrong iu the past 
of our countrymen, take us as willing offerings to make 
apiiends for the wrong. Do not drive us away until 
you have others to replace^ us; but let us work in love 
ancl. harmony, and let us h(dp you towards that self- 
fi^verntuent, which can only come by English and 
Indians working hand-in-hand and heart-in -heart, for 
tliie^ coming future ancl the Motherland, to make the 
common tie which shall bind these countries into one 
for evermore. 
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What is Theosophy? 


FhiknDvS : 

There have h(nni of late months so many en- 
(piiries about '^riieosophy that i tlionglit T would 
take advantage* of my h(‘ini>* here foi* sonK‘ time to 
fjdve a course of lectures covering’ practically the 
main outlines and teachings of this mmdi talked 
of subject — Idicosophy ; so that any one who is 
not a student niiiy be able to realise the general 
trend of thought and the scope of the subj(‘ct 
with which we shall have to deal in the Tiext five 
weeks. I shall try to put the subject as ])lainly 
as it can well be [)ut, and to avoid teclinicali- 
ties as far as possibh», so tha.t nothing more may 
be wanted for the first understanding of this subject 
by a man who possesses a certain amount of in- 
telligence and education. I do not pretend that 
^ITioosophy in all its aspects can be made intelligible 
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to the uneducated or to the thoughtless. But, 
for a person of ordinary iiitelligonco and ed^ica- 
tion, aeciistoined to use his niiiid in the affairs 
of the world, nothing more than sustained atten- 
tion and every-day intelligence are required in 
order to understand its main t('acliings in a colier- 
ent and synthetical way. Soin(‘ of the teachings 
are so siinjde that even the uneducated can grasp 
enough for the guidance of conduct. But the 
way ill which one is linked to {mother, the fash- 
ion in which the wh.ole of them togetlier huild 
up a great Synthesis of Life — tins is a concejitioii 
somewh{it difficult to he understood unless {i man 
possesses some education. 

Theosophy in its ])resent form only came into 
the world in the year 187o; hut Tht‘osophy itself 
is as old as civilised and thoughtful humanity. 
It has been known in the world under many names 
It^ie many languages of the world. But although 
the languages and therefore the names have been 
different, that which the name conveys has always 
been the same. The special reason for its repro- 
clamation in our own days was the fact that 
materialism Avas making very rapid and dangerous 
advances in the nations which were leading the 
march of civilisation in tlie world, More and more 
as science developed its knowledge, it tended to 
run along materialistic lines. The word ^ Agnostic^ 
was becoming the characteristic epithet of the 
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scientific man, and at that critical time, under the 
.s])ecial conditions of European tli ought, the idea 
Avas spreading that while man could know all 
that was obseiwable by the senses, all that the 
reason could establish on, and infer from, those 
observations, beyond the senses and the intel- 
lect he possessed no instruments for the gain- 
ing of knowledge, no means of contacting the 
universe outside him ; hence it was impossible 
that man should know anything about the deep- 
er and perennial problems of life, anytliing of 
Ins origin and his goal, anything included under 
the Avords, (lod, Immortality, Sj)irit. This mode 
of thought was also reacting on the Mast and 
in the (phonies into Avhich European thought 
penetrated, and threatened to cover the world. 
Then the great (luardians of Humanity thought 
it wise that the old truth should be proclaiin- 
ed in a new form suited to the mind and 
the attitude of the man of the time ; and 
just a« before religion after religion had been 
revealed to man to suit the passing conditions of 
a ncAv national development, so in our own day 
was made the reproclam at ion of the basis of all 
religions, so that without depriving any nation of 
the special advantage which his own particular 
faith gives it, it might be seen that all religions 
mean one and the same thing and that they 
are but branches from a single tree. Now, this 
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v/ay of putting religion to the modern world 

was all the more necessary and im])ortant 

hecaiise science was putting fortli much the 

same doctrine, hut in a difPerent way and for a 
different end. It classed the various i*cligious 
manifestations under the title H^nnparative Myth- 
ology A careful examination of the many 

ruins left by the past, the researclu‘s of tlie 
auti(|uarian and the archaeologist, tlie study of 
tlie literatures of ancient civilisations, the results 
ol)taine(l from excavations and the scientific trans- 
lations of anthjiie inscriptions, had all gone to 
[)!'ove beyond possibility of argument, much less 
(d disputes, that the fundamental doctrines of all 
religions were identical, that th(‘ir moral codes at 
a similar stage of civilisation were tin* same, that 
the stories of their Founders closely resembled 
each other ; even the outward ceremonies, forms, 
rites, and sacramental functions of the various 
1‘eligions, though differing as to detail in their 
outer garb, contained a fundamental similarity of 
ideas. Now this identity was being used by 
tliose who did not believe in aiiy religion to 
combat and discredit all religions. In everv case, 
it was argued, religion was the fruit of maiFs 
ignorance, lioweverit might liav'e become refined in 
its later stages ; and as man grew into know- 
ledge the (leatli-knell of Ueligion would be rung. 

That was, then, the position of the westeiai 
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world whet] the reproclamation of the old know- 
ledge was made. As the work of Theosophy lay 
at first ill America and Kurope, it was natural 
to turn to (rreek thought for a name which 
would express the old ideas. Some time after 
the coming of the Christ, the; name Theoso]-)}iia, 
Divine Wtsuom, had been used in the Neo- 
platoiiic Schools, and from that titue onwards it 
appeared in one School of jdiilosophy after 
a^nother ; mystic after mystic in Europe had used 
it, so that it carried with it a c(;rtain connotn- 
tion in Euroj)ean thought, enabling anyone' avIio 
was Amrsed in religious, mystical or ])hilosophical 
thought to recognise at once Avhat implied 
Avhen Theosophy Avas mentioned. It had behind 
it the old connotation, and ])resented itself with 
its full content to the educated iiiind. 

If Ave go beyond the (Christian era, Ave find tlie 
same view under another name, not now the Creek 
Tlieosophia but the Samskrt Hrahmavidya ; but 
Bi'alima is Cod, and Audya is Avisdom, so again 
we hav^e tlu* name Divine Wisdom. It Avas also 
put in another way, Avith a different name agaiii : 
the Parrividya, the Su})reme Wisdom. 

A great Teacher was once asked by a disciple 
about knoAvledge, and he said tliat tlu're Avero two 
kinds of knowledge, namely the lower and tlie 
higher. All that can be taught by man to man, 
all science, all art, all literature, even tlio Scri])tnres, 
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tho Vedas them selves, all these were classed 
as forms of the lower knowledge ; and then he 
went on to say, tliat the knowledge of the One, 
whom knowing, all else is known, the knowledge 
of Him, that is the supreme, the highest knowledge. 
That is Theoso{)hy. That is tlie knowledge of 
(lod which is eternal life’\ 

Against the scientific assertion that all religions 
had their root in human ignoranc(‘, there rang out 
the trinmpliant proclamation that religions do not 
come out of human ignorance hut out of divine 
kuowledg(‘. They aa’e all ways by wliicli man has 
sought to find God, What is Jleligioii ? Religion 
is tho everlasting search of the human Spirit 
for the divine, of Man for God. I'lie religions 
of the world are but th(‘ methods of the s(‘arch- 
ing. Look wliere you will in histojy, go to any 
civilisation or any people, travel to the furthest 
Kast or tho furthest West, stop wdiere you will 
at any place, at any time, and you will find 
eveiywhere tin* ineradicable thirst of man for 
God. lhat is the cry wliieli rings insistently front 
the lips of humanity. It was truly voiced hy Ihe 
Hebrew singer : “ As the hart ]jafiteth after the 
water-brooks, so longeth iny s(jul after thee, 0 (rod.” 
(liordano Hrinio used an apt simile wlieii he com- 
pared this seeking of God hy man to the 
effort of water ever to regain its own 1 evel ; as 
water ever seeks to rise to the level whence it 
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fell, . SQ does the hninaii Spirit ever seek to rise 
to the Divinity whence he came. 

But if you would know— wot only ho])G, not only 
long, not only believe, but know — ^with a surenoss 
of conviction that can never be shaken, then the 
divine Spirit must be sought not outside you but 
within you. Do not go to the Scientist, for he 
can only tell you that there is a law in nature 
which never alters. Do not go to the Theologian, 
for he will only give you arguments while you 
want conviction. Do not go to the Artist, for 
though ho may take you a little nearer, he can 
only tell you of the Beauty which is (lod\s, and that 
is not all. Do not go to the Philosopher, for he 
can only giv(‘ you abstractions. Go, then, witliin 
and not without, plunge fearlessly into tlie depths 
of your own being ; seek in the cavity of your 
own heart the hidden mystery — the mystery which, 
verily, is worthy to be empiired into — and tht>re, 
there only, you will find Him. But when you have 
found Him tlu're, then you will find that every- 
thing in the universe is hymning His name and 
His glory. Find Him first in your own Self, and 
then jmu will see Him everywhere. 

This is the fundamental Truth, the Trntli of 
truths. This is the Divine Wisdom, which we call 
Theosophy. This is the reproclamation in the 
modern world of the most ancient, the most vital, 
of all Kealities. 
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Next, Theosophy teaches us two fundamental 
doctrines : the first of these is the Imnianeiice of 
God. God is everywhere, and in everything. This 
is a truth that may be found in any ancient 
Scripture, though in modern days it has slipped 
from th(^ rneuioi'y of the westei'ii Avorld, and seems 
to many people ther(‘ sometlnng new, foreign and 
strange, when it is again ])reached, as it is 
being pn'aclied now, oven from Christian pulpits. 
You will find it in every great Scripture. Take 
for instanc(^ tlu! Bhagavad-lrlta,, so familiar and 
so dear ; 

Nor is tluire might, moving or immoving, that 
7iiay exist, beivft: of j\Ie. (x. dD.) 

And again: 

Having pervaded this whoh’ universe with one 
fragment of IVlys^df, 1 remain, (x. 42.) 

bet us leave the ancient Scriptures and tuiai to 
the h()])es and aspirations of the most modern men ; 
we find the same hope is being voiced. Take, 
for instance, lYmuysoii, wistfully ap])('aling to his 
own Spirit within to speak to the divine Spirit, 
since ^SSpirit with S))irit can meeV^ and he affirms : 
Closer is He than breatliing, 

Nearer than hands and feet. 

There is nothing but God everywhere. Nothing 
but God in all the multiplicity of forms. All 
thought, all consciousness are His, for He is the 
One, the only, the eternal Life. He is in us, and 
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that is the pledge of all that we can ever be, tluj 
pledge of onr immortal life. Immortal life? Nay, 
for what is Immortality ? It is only endless time, 
age after age, succession of time. Man is more 
than immortal, or everlasting j for what in time 
began in time must end. Man ix eternal. There 
is the guarantee, the security, of endless progi’ess. 
Man is etcTnal as (xod Himself is eternal. 

He is not born, noi* doth he die ; nor, having been, 
eeasoth he any more to be ; 

Unborn, per])etnal, aneiont, and eiernal, lie is not 
slain when the body is slaughtered. 

(ninajarad-ditfh ii. ^0.) 

Death only means tlie dropping of a garment, 
and when he needs it, he dons another. While 
(.Tod lives, man cannot die. 

The second fundamental teaching is linked to 
the first, and can never be wrenched away froni 
it. It is the truth of the Solidarity of all the 
living, of all that is. If there be one Life, one c-on- 
sciousiK'ss, if in every form Uod be immanent, 
then all forms are interlinked with one another. 
That is the inevitable corollary of the Immanence 
of (lod, and that is Solidarity, that is universal 
Brotherhood. If God be immanent in all, He is 
omnipresent, and a wrong done to one is a wrong 
inflicted upon all. Wlierever life is, where- 
ver form is, there is God. Nothing can be 
shut out of the vast Solidarity of all that is, and 
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that Solidarity, that common life, is the basis of 
Morality. All things must live in a universe where 
life is omnipresent, immanent. As tlie Immanence 
of God is the basis of Religion and justifies man in 
his search after God, so the corollary of universal Soli- 
darity, the unity of life and consciousness, is the 
basis of all Morality. You cannot injure a brother 
witliout injuring yourself, any more than you can 
put poison into your mouth without its spread- 
ing’ through the blood and tissues until it circu- 
lates througli the body and poisons the whole 
organism, ^’’lius an evil thouglit or action by one 
goes on poisoning the whole Brotherhood, and 
none may see its ending. In these two fundamental 
truths lie the sure bases of Religion and of Morality. 
These are reproclaimed by Theosophy. 

Now I have said that the various religions are 
methods— methods by which man carries on his 
search for God, and here lies the justification, the 
necessity, for their variety. For one method suit 
one person, and another suits another. We have 
many temperaments, many types of mind, and there- 
fore many different needs. Besides, we are in different 
stages of evolution. Among us, some are grown up, 
some are children ; none ai’e alike. Truth is every- 
where the same, but there are hundreds of differ- 
ent ways of expressing it, and yet the whole is 
never perfectly expressed. All these ways should 
be respected by those who realise the two funda- 
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inental verities, and each should tread unrebuked 
the way that suits him best. Moreover we cannot 
afford to lose any one of the different religions of the 
world, living or dead. For each religion has 
some special characteristic perfection, and the Perfect 
Man must acquire each perfection. There is no- 
thing to regret in the variety ; rather is it matter 
for rejoicing that Truth is so rich and great that 
it can be seen and limned in a score of different 
aspects, and each aspect beautiful. Each religion 
has its own message to mankind, each has something 
to give. 

Theosophy comes to the world, then, as a 
peacemaker. Why should we quarrel ? God is 
the Centre, and from any point of the circum- 
ference you can direct your steps towards Him ; 
yet, in the stepping, each will be taking a 
different direction towards that Centre, according 
to the point from which he starts. So it is with all 
the various religions ; they are all ways to God. 
If you wish to reach Madras, you may be 
coming from any one of the four points of the 
compass, and you will be walking in quite 
different directions though you will meet in the same 
place. One of the oldest of religions had said : 

Mankind comes to Me along many roads, and 
on whatever road a man comes, on that road 
do I welcome him, for all roads are Mine. 
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And tho youngest of the religions has said : . : 

We make no difference between Prophets. 

And once more : 

The ways to God are as many as the breaths of 
the children of men. 

Not all men are alike. Wliat to one is food 
for his hunger to others is not even a stimulus. 
Let each take the Bread of Life under whatever 
name and form please him best. Vessels of 
many shapes go to the river, but the water that 
fills each is the same, though it take the shape 
of the vessel which contains it. Let each drink 
the spiritual water from the creed- vessel he 
prefers ; one may drink from the graceful tender- 
ness of Greek vase, another from the sterner 
lines of the Egyptian ; one may use the chased 
golden goblet of an Emperor, another the curved 
hands of tlie beggar ; what mattei's it, so long as 
the parched tliroat be cooled with the bubbling 
stream ^ Why should we quarrel about the shape 
and material of tho vessel, when the Water of 
Life is the same in all ? 

Such, then, is the position of llieosophy in 
the world of religious, and it asserts that all 
religions are good in their own way, and that we 
■should learn from each, and use their differences 
to enrich our own conceptions, instead of noting 
them in order to combat. 

Then Theosophy presents itself not ’ only as ^ 
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basis of Religion and Morality, but also as a 
Philosophy of Life, as possessing knowledge on 
the subjects which will be dealt with in succeed- 
ing Sundays, when it will be necessary to speak 
of Great Hierarchies filling all space; of agencies 
visible and invisible ; of the Truth of Evolution 
or Reincarnation, as Ave call it, by which the Avorld 
progresses ; of the Law of Causation that links 
the whole together, the law of action and re- 
action — or simply of action as it is called here — 
the Law of Karma ; then of tlie worlds in wliich 
man lives and sows and reaps. These are the 
teachings of Theosophy as a Philosophy of Life, 
Further, in its view of the world, it regards Life 
as primary, Forms as secondary, seeing in forms- 
only the results of the various experiences and 
manifestations of Life. Thought, life, feeling are 
regarded liy some scientists as the results of the 
aggregations of matter ; to us they are the causes of 
the aggregations. Ihe Hivine Wisdom starts from 
the op])osite ])ole from that from which Haeckel start- 
ed in his scientific theories of evolution. 1'he eminent 
scientist, Sir William Crookes, when occupying the 
chair of the ib-itish Association f(,r the Advance- 
ment of Science, which twenty-seven years before, 
Pi'ofessoi* Tyndall had held, reA^ersed the lattePs 
famous saying; Professor Tyndall had said that 
we must learn to see iu matter the promise 
and potency of all forms of life, Avhereas Sir William 
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Crookes declared that we must see in life the moulder 
and shaper of matter. Mliis last position is also the 
position of Theosophy. It is only by the exercise of 
his life-powers, by thought, that man can become the 
master of his destiny, ainb instead of being a mere 
straw on the current of time, tossed hither and 
thither by every ripple and eddy, can become his own 
master, compier nature by obedience, and by 
knowledge use the nature wdiich once enslaved 
him. Theosophy, then, from tlie jdiilosophical 
standpoint, is idealistic, seeing in matter the instru- 
ment of life, in thought the crc^ative and moulding 
power. 

Tlien we come to deal witli another great depart- 
ment of human thought, mimoly, Science. Now 
science is the observation of facts, from which, 
set side by side, inductions are diTiwii which reveal 
laws. Out of the cliaos of ])honomeiia it restores 
the cosmos of ordered reason, ^rhe chief difference 
between Theosophical science and ordinary modern 
science is that the latter deals only with fragments 
of the whole, the physical phenomena of this and 
other worlds, with what can be bi'ought through 
the physical human brain and senses; hence, very 
often its conclusions are erroneous. In its opera- 
tions, it uses the senses and extends them by the 
most delicate apparatus, but even when it includes 
psychical phenomena, it hesitates to go beyond that 
which manifests through the brain, including sleep 
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and trance manifestations. A few, like Sir William 
Crookes, believe in the existence of a consciousness 
wider than that which functions in the brain ; and 
Sir Oliver Lodge has gone so far as to represent 
the consciousness of man under the simile of 
a ship in full sail on the ocean, his normal brain- 
consciousness being as tlie submerged part of 
the hull was to the ]‘Ost. But this is not 

orthodox science : a new method must be 

adopted if advance is to be made. Although 
science is on the right road, many of the pheno- 
mena it is beginning to investigate now-a-days are 
too subtle for observation by the normal senses 
or by apparatus ho^vever delicate. The weight 
of official science is against the wider outlook. It 
would not (juite ex])ol from its ranks a Sir William 
Crookes, however unorthodox his opinions, but it 
still looks askance at any unusual investigations. 
Yet its ])osition is rather like that of a botanist who, 
in examining a lotus-plant in a pond, was content to 
carefully draw and classify the tips of the leaves 
appearing above the water, without investigating 
the plant and buds and roots below the surface. 

Now Theosophical science looks on the whole 
world as a manifestation of thought in all grades 
of matter. Occult science knows of the existence 
of higher and higher kinds of attenuated matter, 
fa.r finer than the ether of orthodox science, all 
interpenetrating each other, and constituting this 
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vast universe, wliich is all material in this sense, 
and is capable of bein^ observed, examined, and 
understood. Man is by no means limited the 
pliysicai world alone. Theosophy asserts that the 
human race has re^ached a point in evolution, when 
many of its children, to an increasing degree, can 
unfold new senses for observing the })henomena of 
finer matter, and thus discover the underlying 
laws. The ])Owevs of mind, the powers of perception, 
will work not only tlirougli tlie five now iiormal 
senses, but tliroiigli others also, keener, subtler, 
more sensitive. \Vith these, science will be able 
to extend its researches, continuing to use its own 
methods of obsei’vation and reasoning, into a far 
larger field and to draw its conclusions from fuller 
data. The observations alnTidy made by the 
use of these finer senses by those who have developed 
them need not be accepted as true on statements as 
yet unvoi*ified, but tlmy might be used as liypotheses 
on which to work and to exporinient. Kvory science 
has its experts and its conditions of study. If a person 
went to an astronomer to be taught, he would say; ^^Do 
you know Mathemn tics and if the applicant <lid 
not know it he would advise the study of mathe- 
matics as a preliminary to the more advanced study 
of astronomy. A man may navigate by the Nnnfiral 
Almanac, may use tables of logarithms, even if he 
b^ unable to construct them for himself. But in 
this way he cannot know ; he can only take expert 
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statements as probably true. And so with our 
results ; only those can test them, who have passed 
through the necessary preparatory study ; but they 
might be utilised as hints for research. In every 
science, a student must be (pialified to study, he 
must have the necessary time and the necessary 
capacities if he would know at first hand ; if not, he 
must bo content to take at second hand from those 
who have studied and do know. Every science says : 

You can know, if you will give time and patience 
to the study, and if yon have the innate ca})acity 
there are conditions everywhere, the botanist must 
have the power of observation ; the musician the 
delicacy of ear and touch ; and so on. So it is also 
with occult science ; and it says further, that if you 
would study safely in the subtler worlds, then you 
must purify your bodies, physical, astral and mental, 
for you must have pure instruments for the higher 
research. A dirty lens in telesco})o or microscope 
will blur the image, and unclean thoughts and 
desires will blur the vision of the investigator. 
The impure cannot safely verify or examine or 
intrude into the higher worlds. 

Such then, roughly outlined, is Theosophy, the 
Divine Wisdom, as regards Religion, Philosophy 
and Science; in each of these departments it has 
.much to teach, some new, living, intelligible thought 
io. offer to those who would understand. In Religion 
,it gives the bases of Religion and Morality;^ in 
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Philosophy it gives a solution to the riddles 
of life which have ever set men^s brains on fire 
and broken their hearts ; and in Science it 
points out new roads to knowledge. It makes 
all life intelligible, it explains the differences 
in men and society, it shows a way of col- 
lecting fresh facts from the illimitable store-house 
of nature. 

I^hus Theosophy gives great principles of conduct, 
princij)les capable of application to human life; 
it holds up great ideals which appeal to human 
thought and feeling, which will gradually raise 
humanity out of misery and sorrow and sin. For 
sin, poverty and misery are the fruits of ignor- 
ance, and ignorance is the cause of evil. Over all 
this sorrowful world, our Sorrowful Star^^ as it 
lias been called, across the struggles of parties, the 
quarrels of nations, the worse conflicts of interne- 
cine social strife, the miserj^ of the poor, the despair 
of the man who cannot find work that he may feed 
wife and child, the sobbings of heart-broken wives 
and deserted mistresses, the wailings of little children, 
helpless and forsaken — over all this rings out the 
glad, if startling, proclamation that not misery but 
happiness is the natural and inevitable destiny of man. 
Misery grows out of ignorance; poverty grows out of 
ignorance; these unhappy outer conditions are tran- 
sitory and shall pass as our knowledge grows. 
You, the inner You, are an Eternal Spirit whose 
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nature is Bliss, for God is bliss and you are par- 
taker of the divine nature. These outer conditions 
shall be moulded by you to your own service, and 
misery shall disappear from your life when you 
have learned by it to rise out of ignorance into 
knowledge. Our miseries are of our own making, 
and we shall destroy what we have created. Off- 
spring of God, you can rule the lower world, for 
Spirit becomes master of matter. Bliss and joy are 
your natural life. You are born in bliss, and 
plunge temporarily into sorrow only to learn what 
joy cannot teach, and to return to the happiness 
which is your inalienable heritage. Such is the 
glad proclamation of every Messenger of the 
Divine Wisdom. Your troubles, arising from ig- 
norance, shall be transcended by Wisdom, for joy 
is your innermost nature; from that you come and 
to that you shall return. 


Printed by Annie Besant, at the Vasanta Press, Adyar, Madras. 
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THE WORK OF THE THEOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY IN INDIA 

[A lMu)r />// Anule Bcsaiif rhh^'nuj Hie 
. 7V<mvop/i,/Vr(/. of 

BKOTHKh'S AM) SrSTKHS : 

ftj\UKIN(i t]u‘ Hiiu‘ when tin* duties of the ottie(* 
Xy eoriferred upon me, thut of President of flie 
Theosophieal Society, earri(‘d me far away to fort*i^ni 
lands, a good many attacks w(‘i*(‘ made, some upon 
the Tlie()so))hical Society as a whole, some u])on the 
Central Hindu College, asbedng inseparable from that 
Society, and with these, naturally, a good many 
attacks upon myself. With r(*gard to these latter 
personal attacks 1 do not ])ro})ost‘ to say anything at 
all. Personal controversy is always undesirable, and 
cimtroversy is more likely to die if therii is oidy one 
side to it — if J may say what is rather an Irish bull — 
than if both sides are present assailiiig each other. 
But wherever tlu* 'rheoso])hical Society is concerned, 
and wherever the (Vmtral Hindn (’ollege is concerned, 
there most surely is it my duty to maki^ defence a gaiiist 
attack, for duties are manifold and according to tlie 
position isth(‘ duty; the old lesson of l)liarma connects 
together the duty and the ])lac(\ Therefore, as 
President of the Theosopliical Society, as PresidcJit 
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also of the Board of IViistee.s of the Central Hindu 
College, it Avonld not ho riglit that I should leave 
unanswered the attacks that may injure the first, and 
in injuring the first, also undermine the second. For 
both the Theosophical Socicdv in India and the Central 
Hindu College have much work lo do in the future (d* 
the laud. As both have hol])ed -as I shall show you 
— to lay the foundations of the great movement which 
is beginning to-dav to build India into a nation, so in 
the days to conu^ each has a |)art to play, and that 
part will be ])layedlessefi‘(‘ctively if untrue statements 
are allowed to circulate uncontradicted, statements 
which have no justification cither in principle or in 
fact. 

Let us then (ionsider what is tin' work of th(^ 
Theosophical Society, and first, though in a few 
sentences obly, as Regards the world at large; l^have 
to-day rather to speak of its work in India than of tfui 
duty that may elsewhere fall to its share. 

The general duties of the Theosophical Society in 
the whole world are well mark(‘d and clear. 

t 

1. To cndwivov to bring about tb« ivcognition of a 
Univ'orsal Hrotliorliood, vvIuMviii tlie (lifFoi-encc's of sox 
and race, of caste and color and crei'd, shall be seen as 
the tritting and transitory tilings tbey are, ns compared 
with the .spiritual and lasting Itrotherhood which is 
based upon tlie identity in all of tlie Universal Self. 
Sexless, endlo.ss, without color, caste or race, the 
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etei’ual Self embodies itself in endless viiriod modbi- 
<iatioiis. The stone iiiul the T)eva, the ti*(*e and the man, 
the aniniMl and tlu^ savage, all these ai*(5 bat transient 
phenomena of the ever-living, eviT-manifosting Self; 
and as that Self is recognised in evei'v land, in all 
conditions, and under all circumstanoes, then and 
then alone will come tin' recognition of the Universal 
Brotherhood which excludes none from its pale. And 
in {)i*d(*r that that great object may he served, it is 
the duty of the Society in every land to revival 
spirituality, to restore to every faitli anything tliat 
in the lap)^e of time it may liavo lost or allowed to 
have become covorcnl ii]) on account of tlie ignorance 
of its believers • to carry to every country spirituality 
in the garb of its own religion, not bimig wiser tlmn 
the (^'eat Ones who have given different ivligions to 
men for the ]u'l])ing of different tem])eraments and 
types j working in the service of every religion ; not 
])roselytising, no more trying to make the Buddhist 
or the Hindu a Christian than to make the Christian 
a Hindu or a Buddhist; regarding every religion as 
holy, as a path to the Siipronie, a-ml limnbly trying to 
servo the eternal verities of the spiritual life, on the 
knowledge on whicli rests the destiuv of man. 

II. In order that it may do this it studies all relig- 
ions to show their, essential unity, and thus establish 
])eaco between them. Ihey differ in their garments, 
not in their life. We compare their doctrines to 
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(leiiioiistnite tlie unity t4‘ t[ic*ir ^I'lic more m(‘ir 

of all faiflis know of tlie faitlis of otliers, tin* more 
will tliey realise the religious Broth (‘rhood of Man. 

111. It ass(n*ts the reality of the sii])er|)hysieal ami 
revives tht‘ knowledge of it; as it proves the unity of 
all faiths, su does it seek to justify tln^ rites of eacdihy 
showing the rc'ulity of the snj)er])hysieal, for hy these- 
rites is hnilt tin- bridge between this world and the 
worlds that lii* beyond. 'Phe Society is the same in 
ev(‘ry n-ation ; climate <loes not tcaich it, languag(‘s 
do not alter it, but It brings to (‘ach r(‘ligion anything' 
it may have lest by tin- efHiix of tinn*. It carries tin- 
same mc-ssage of spirituality evc-ry wliei't- in the wor1d„ 
but us(‘s the language of (‘ach fa.ith in or<U‘r to hel])* 
tlutse of th(‘ faith with whi(‘h it is d(‘aling. 

S(> far (Mir work is ch-ai*. 1’h(‘ only oppomn^s will 
be among the nnav bigoted, the more narrow, the ukmv 
ignorant of every faith. 'Plic' liberal llimlu, or 
(liristian, or Buchlhist, (»r Zoroasti'ian, or Hebrew,, 
or Sikh, or Jaina, will all recognise that this is good! 
W(M*k ; lint th(‘ narrow, the fanatical, those who declare 
that only by flicir road may man reach (iod, those who 
claim tlu‘ rniversiil S(‘lf as tin- jiarticular pro])erty of 
their own religion, will dislike tli(‘ Tljeosophical 
Society and try to hinder its w(M*k. We leave them 
on on(‘ side, until they learn the wider wisdom. Y^et 
fanaticism is bettm* than indifference^, for the fanatic 
of on(‘ life may Ix'come the martyr or hero of the next. 
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But let US turn to tliis great laud ot‘ India in tlio 
present and the future of wliieh ev(u*y one of ns is so 
strongly interested. Let us glance at India as she 
was when the Theosophical Society (*an)e to her; h»t 
ns see wlietlier the Th(‘osoj)Iiical Soci(‘ty lias not liad 
ii larg(‘ shai*e in bringing about the cliang(‘ in India, 
that we see on (‘very side to-day; for this, after all, is 
the point of innnediat(‘ int(‘r(‘st to raise', and it is this 
on whiedi explanation and defence are needed. 

Xow the Th(‘oso])hieal Society in India consists of 
some o,()00 mc'n and wom(‘n seattemid over the (Country 
in sometlnbig less than dOO branches or Lodges. 
Almost the wholes of that memb(‘rsliii) is made up of 
Lnglisli-educated men and women. We have' scarexdy 
touedu'd the masse's of the' ])eople, and in truth our 
woi'k lies more witli the e'diu'ated ; for the religiepis 
eau deal with the* uiu'ducated, if the^ advanced classes 
be; eudighteiu'd and s])iritual. Be'ttc'r to worh among 
those who iuHuence the* masses, than in the masses 
thems('lve;s as regards ridbrmation and change;, 
(dianges should always Ix'gin above* ami woi'k down- 
ward s ; Mien they inlluenc.e powe*rfnl1y and he'althily ; 
but changes which be'gin in the masses te*nd to bring 
about i-evolutions rather than I'e'forms. This is a 
.small number yon may say, in comparison with the 
pe)j)ulatioii, though large regarded by itself. But it 
is an organised body, and that adds enormously to 
its power. A very small body of discijdined pe^ojdo 
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is far more effective and powerful than a vast molj' 
of the inidiseiplined ; and each group in tliese 5^000 
people is surrounded by a great mass of sympathisers 
wlio work witli them everywhere and strengthen 
their power enormously, whetluT you tliiiik it wielded 
for good or liarn). 

So India has within lier bordcn-s an oi*ganise’d mass 
of her own sojis and daughters gathered under the- 
banner of the l^heosophical Society. The majority 
of them in India, naturally, ar(‘ Hindus; in (Vy loir 
and JJurma there is a fair number of the daughter 
faith of Huddhism; there is a very considerable 
number among the barsis ; very few in the great 
faith of Islam- “-and that is one reason wliy the gulf 
yawns so widely between the Hindu and the Muham- 
madan populations, [f we could only win a tew 
hundreds *in Islam to become members of the T. S., a 
bridge would lu* thrown across the gulf which 
threatens to grow wider and wider, the gulf which 
is fatal to tin* unity of the nation, an ol)stacle to 
advancenumt in the future. This body of ngai and 
Avomen then, Avitli a few t’hristians als^, and a 
sprinkling of the descendants of Abraham, onr 
Hebrew brothers, and a fair number of Sikhs, not so 
many of the Jainas — this makes ii]) the eomposition 
of the Tlieosophical Soci(‘ty in India. The .Kuropeau 
(dement also enters into it — a handful in the great 
mass of eastern-born bodies. 
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Now against tlu^ Theosopliical Society two accusa- 
tions are made: first that it tends to revive supersti- 
tion, and secondly that the Hindu Theosophists are 
encouraged in inertia, laziness and sloth. It is said 
in an article in the llhulmtan Rrricu: : “ What does 

^Theosophy ’ stand for in tlie now life of India ? It 
stands* for orthodoxy, foi* reaction, for inactivity, for 
sheer inertia”. Tlie writer is a ^Pandit’ hut ap- 
])arently identifies religion and superstition. He 
says that the Central Hindu (!olleg(‘, the iruiin object 
of his attack, ‘Cstands identified with ^ Theosophy 

r quite agree in tliis last point, and will deal 
presently with llie nature of that identification. 

But lot us compare the stateimmt as to Theosophy 
standing for inertia with the fact. When Mine. H. W 
Blavatsky and Col. II. S. Olcott, the earthly founders 
of the Theosopliical Society, first set Foot on Indian soil 
what was the condition of India and of Hinduism? 
Sce])ticisni and materialism had eaten out the life of 
the nation. The crowds of the so-called English-edu- 
cated class were followers of* Huxley, Mill and Spencer, 
and thej^ had entirely forgotten their own literature, 
were contenqituous of the past and henc(‘ hopeless for 
the future; they were copying English ways, English 
manners, filling their houses with English furniture 
to the destruction of Indian arts and crafts. They 
had lost all national spirit. 

Despiritualisation had brought about national 
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'riiere was no activity of national life, 
no pulsing of the national lieart. Read the pajuirs 
of the day and jndi(t‘ for yoursidves. Even when I 
<*.anie to India, Indians told me that India was dead^ 
tlu‘y smiled sadly at my stakmient that India was 
not dead, but sleeping. She is not sleeping to-day. 

In those |)a,st days of sleep aecnsations many and 
various weri' levelled against the fomid(‘rs of the 
S. They w(*re sns])ect.(Ml by the Government, 
beeans(‘ they ae.cepted Inditms with the social 
court (‘sies shown to (Hpials, l>ecanse they did not pay 
proper aiteution to distinctions of color, because 
they were frying to make the people proud of tlnnr 
a.ncicMit philosophy, wer(‘ trying to make them as])ire 
to a.ncitmt idetils. Everywhen^ the police doggtMl 
their st(*ps and took down the ('olonel’s lectnr(*s ; 
until at last tiu' Colonel indignantly remonstrated, 
and not until after a most humiliating jiistiHcatioii 
on tlie part of (’ach of them — showing tlnur res])ective 
ranks in the C(mntri(»s tiuw had (piitt(?d “Wei'e the 
[}olice remioved from their track, at least o))enly, and 
they were ]x*rinitted to travel undoggc'd by s|lies over 
India' At h'ast at that time the (h)V(M*nni(‘nt theory 
WHS not tlmt they were likely to inc.rease Indian 
inertia. 

Realising tlmt s])ii*itua.lity must first be restored 
to its place in life, they bcygaii by the revival of 
religions. Then^ was then no national life, no 
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Congress, no Industriiil Exhibitions, no idea of the 
unity of the Indian people. Tliese things tlio young 
men have grown up amongst, not knowing^ wheneo 
tlicy came, but among the elder generation not one 
of these activities was known. Colonel Olcott and 
Madame Blavatsky saw that not until India recognis- 
ed the value of its ancient faith could there be any 
bond of unity among the Indians, separated by 
provincial jealousies and lintreds. So they began 
with the revival of religion ; they j)ointed out tlio 
value of Hindu teacliings ; they held up the N^eclas 
and the Upanishats as the glory of India, proclaimed 
the value of Indian thought and the ))riceless 
heritage of the Indian people; until at last the 
Indians began once more to pride themselves on 
their past, and to realise that the Hindu Scriptures 
were not the babbling of childi*en or the fancies of 
savages, but were tflo foundation of a mighty stytem, 
the glory of the past and the life of the future. 

Both the Founders joined Buddhism, because it 
was the only eastern religion that would accejit 
them, and they wanted to emphasise the value of 
eastern religions. Buddhism offers an open door to 
those who desire, to come, and Colonel Olcott, with 
his leanings of the ])ast to Ihiddhism, went into it 
heart and soul. Madame Blavatsky^s joining was of 
a more superficial character. I once asked her why 
she had joined Ihiddhism and she answered ; Well, 
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my clear, 1 wanted to show that I thought a religion 
of the Hast was rather bc^ttc^r than tlie religion of 
the l^his reason was cjuite enough for, and 

quite characteristic of, Madame Blavatsky, She was 
above all exoteric religions and valued them as far 
as they were true, rejecting all that ignorance liad 
added. She became nominally a Bucldhist and took 
Pausil. And so tliat great protest in favor of the 
superiority in spirituality • of the East was made. 
With what result ? With the result that everywhere 
this revival of the religions of the East began to 
spread; Boys^ Associations were formed by Colonel 
Olcott all over the laud, in which the boys were help- 
ed to study their ancient faith and were taught to 
love and feel pride in their Motherland. There were 
no cries of Bande Mataram in those days. ^Plie idea 
of a Motherland was new, and the time had not yet 
come, 'rhere were none to helf, so that religious 
and moral education might be introduced into the 
.schools. And so these Boys^ Associations were 
formed ; the elders were told that they were already 
spoiled, but that the young ones might grow up 
properly. And we can see the ilifference between 
tliern and the fathers from wjiom they sprang. 
Zoroastrianism began to throw oil’ some of the 
shackhvs fd* its materialistic thought ; Buddhism 
changinl its eharactor. A missionary lately com])hiin- 
ed that whereas formerly wlien a Ihiddhist of Ceylon 
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was asked liis religion in court lio^ liiiiig down liis 
head and whispered : ^^’Buddliism/^ he now holds iq) 
his liead and says proudly : “ I am a Buddhist/^ and 
he complained that this was the result of the Vork of 
the Theosophical Society in Ceylon. Gradually iu 
that ancient Buddhist country tlie leaven of Tlieoso- 
phy has worked in transforming the inert into the 
active, not the active into the inert. When the 
T. S. went there Goveriiuient and Missionary schools 
alone existed. Now more than 220 schools and 3 
colleges are under Buddhist control, tilled with 
Buddhist children who learn to reverence the Lord 
Buddha, and to keep the precepts of the Faith. 
Before Theosophy went there that Buddhist country 
was becoming a drunken country, and inuch of the 
revenue was drawn from drink. With the revival of 
Buddhism by the T. S. and the constant repetition of 
the statement in the Pansil that no intoxicating 
liquor might bo taken, came the revival of temperance 
in Ceylon, until the authorities complained tliat they 
would have to find some new way of raising the 
money hitherto drawn from the excise. 

Now how far, think you, would this revival of 
religion — which is everywhere granted as the work of 
the T. S. — tend to supervstition ? Are religion and 
supex'stition identical ? If so, then nicosophy must 
plead guilty to reviving superstition. Butnelheo- 
sophists strenuously deny this identity, and we 
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proclaim religiop — ^man^s search for God — as the one 
sure fouudatioii for national prosperity and stability, 
while superstition and scepticism are alike 'the foes 
of religion, born in ignorance and alike destructive to 
national life* Unless all history be false, religion has 
ever dominated tlie rise and strength of a civilisation, 
wliile scepticism has ever been the sign of its coming 
decay. The unity of the Self is the basis of religion 
and of morality; when this is forgotten, the warring 
selves tear society into pieces. Superstition, sub- 
stituting the non-essential for the essential, grows 
strong with tlie decay of rejigion; in vain it is as- 
sailed, in vain it is denounced, wliile the realities it 
masks are hidden. Superstition can only be destroy- 
ed by knowledge, not by abuse. Theosophy gave the 
knowledge. It laid stress on the things in religion 
wiiicli were based on natural laws, and so justiiied 
very often some old custom that otherwise would be 
dying away. Hut in doing this, it has only anticipat- 
ed western science. Ihirojie is re-discovin*ing some of 
these v^ery laws, and scientific men are beginning 
to insist on careful rules of hygiene and sanitation 
that our Manii had taught thousands of years ago. 
The trifling things that cannot be justified fall away, 
but the customs based on natural laws begin to 
revive. Some modern Hindus, not knowing either 
the ancient scriptures or modern science scoff at 
these observances. Wliy, they say, insist on the 
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Jiivihiiiaijiic superstition that tlio Bralunai.ui alone 
should draw water from the village well, and pour 
it into the village pots brought for filling ? And yet 
aai English inspector travelling through these 
provinces said that the custom checked disease, for 
you could take care of the one vessel and see that it 
was clean, whereas if any vessel brought perhiips 
from a dirty house were dip})cd into the well, tlie 
water would be made foul, disease would spread, and 
health bo injured. It is silly to throw away these 
hygienic rules when Europe is re-discovering them. 
1 know only one man in the West who is as careful 
as a Brahiuaua and he is the doctor, lie washes his 
liaiids before lie eats, and when asked the reason, 
he answers: ^MMicrobes’’. Such rules of caring for 
food-vessels are not superstition; they are good 
hygiene ; we have been blamed for justifying them, 
but the more you disregard tliem the more disease 
Avill spread. And so with uiaiiy other eustouis and 
ceremonies, called superstitions by the ignorant. 

1 am, however, willing to grant that wherever 
there is a revival of religion there will be some 
recrudescence of supei'stition. So in religliting a 
smouldering fire, theiH^ will be some smoke. But 
the remedy for the smoke is to blow the fire into 
flauio ; then the smoke will vanish and the fire will 
burn bright and clear. As Theosophy spreads, the 
smoke of superstition will vanish, and tho fire of 
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knowldgc will Llazo up. But if you refuse know- 
ledge, tlie smoke will continue, for men would rather 
have a smoky tire than none. 

Let US now consider more closely this question of 
inertia. There is rather a long list of the ways in 
which Hindu Tlieosophists have demonstrated their 
indrtia, their sloth, their inaction ! To begin : the 
first Industrial Kxhibition was held in Bombay at an 
early Convention of the Hieosophical Society, on the 
initiative of Colonel Olcott. Until the nation knew 
what it could produce, it was not possible to revive 
the national prosperity — so Colonel Olcott said. 
Hence he gathered together Indian products, and 
placed them in a house ig which they might be seen ; 
and that lirst Industrial Hxhibition was the ])a,rent of 
the Hxliibitious now so [)opular all over India. The 
National Congress was founded by Hnglish and 
Indian Theosopliists, working liaml-in-hand. Tlie 
fii’st meeting w liich suggested it was lield at a Con- 
vention of the Theoso])hical Society at Adyar ; it was 
under the shelter of the banner of ^riieosophy, when 
Mr. Heme and others, Indian Tlieosophists, were 
present, that the National Congress took birth. And 
iitL these early days its life came from the inert 
members of the Theosophical Society ! It was the 
Hindu Theosopliists who worked in the early days 
before the Congress was popular, later, it grew 
popular and strong j .but it ought not to forget the 
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(lays of its infancy, when it was cvadlod and nursed 
in tlie ^rheosopln’cal Society, until it was a,l)le to stand 
and i*nn alone. And as regards the Svadeslii move- 
ment : the Colonel preached it and I preached it when 
it was very unpopular; and when everybody laughed 
at us, saying: ^^You will never get tlie people of 
this country to care^\ To princes and peo])le I 
})reached it wherever I went, and always from the 
economic standpoint. It had then no echo in Bengal. 
It was not until the lash i'M upon tlnnn in the Partition 
of Bengal that Bengalis — the most anglicised of all 
the Indian peojdes — w(Te stirred into a(;tivity and the 
Sv'adoshi rnov^ement, as a. political w('apon I'atherthan 
an economic reform, was trinupdiautly ]u'oclaimed 
every wherc\ But some of us, who are older and within 
the pale of Theosophy, remember how tin' seed was 
sown. While we admire the vigor of to-day, we do 
not sec* why the ])oor Idieosophist should bo shut out. 
So of that third great movement also yon find the 
beginning in the inert Hindu ^rhoos(^])hists ! 

'^Phem we come to the depressed classes. I cannot 
help remembering that outside the missionary work — 
and they did it more to attack Hinduism — that schools 
for the depressed Pariahs were founded round the 
Theosophicnl Headcpiarters at Advar by (Lionel Olcott; 
and that it was Theosojdiists who labored there in 
order to make that education a success. Now, India 
is waking up to her duty to the oppressed, but this 
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fourtli movomont of the day was worked at 

patiently for years, before it bceaino ))opnlai% by the 
members of the 'J^heosopliieal Society. 

Pass from this, and look at the work of temperance 
in India. I know that it is a. disgrace that this work 
should be necessary, and that it has become a 
necessity largely from the example set by westerners. 
Bnt it is an Indian 1'heosophist, Dr. Udal-Behram, 
— whose name in Snrat is a sjonbol of self-sacrifice — 
wlio has led in (riijerat the great 'remperance crusade, 
'nioiisands of people who ate flesh and drank alcohol 
— the two go together — ^liave been rescued. The 
initiativi', as ever, came from the ^'heosophical impulse, 
and otliers luivo joined to follow where it has taken 
the lead. 

Take the question of child-marriage. Here again, 
Hindu ^^heosophists have been much more ready to 
take up a reform and carry it out than their critics. 
It is many years since we formed a league within the 
E. S. — attacked by those who know nothing about it 
-^and took down the names of fathers who took a 
pledge not to marry their daughters until two or 
three years later than their caste custom demanded. 
They ask here, in the Hindfiddn Rrvinr, whether the 
ll^entral Hindu (.'ollege will give men wlio are physical- 
ly robust. You will never have robust men with 
boy-fathers and girl-mothers, and if you want strong 
men you must lot your boys and girls grow up into. 
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reasonable maturity before you put upon them the 
burden of bringing* children into the world. Ami the 
Central Hindu College is the only institution, so thr, 
that has dared to refuse married boys up to the 
eighth class in the school, and has asked for a, ])ledge 
from the father not to marry th(‘ ])oy until he reacdies 
the ninth class*. If those who attack us would do 
the same ! If instead of assailing us they would imitate 
us, this great curse would be more rapidly removed 
from India. They have not attacked it as a, defection 
from the Hindu religion. VVe have shown that the 
marriage of a student is against tlu^ Laws of Mann, 
who imposed celibax^y on the student. If we had 
brought arguments from Spencer instead of from 
.Mann, ])er)iaps they would hav(' approvc'd us ! At 
any rate the inert Hindu 1dieoso]>hists have takim the 
l(Md in this grc'at practical reform — the sixth -and 
have worked at it every whert^, until now then^ is a 
very general cry in its favor. It lias been among 
M1u*oso])hists that men have been bnind to faei‘ the 
social odium of delaying llu* nian'ia.ge of their children, 
who have not shrunk, in tin* words of our critic, from 
•braving tin' ])ain of now idt'as 

Witli regard to girls’ education, a, seventh move- 
ment: we have not enough schools, but we ha vi* some 
and how many girls’ schools have Ix'cn opened by 

*Th(} Board lias just closed flie upiMT school classes also to luarnVd 
boys, and has imposed double fees on nuu ried eollejjtc students in 
the first and seeond your from July 1910. 
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our critics? I know only of one body which is 
energetic in tliis field, and that is the x\rya Saniaj ; 
they have done all they could in favor of girls’ 
education; but outside I do not see any other botlies who 
are working so hard, and 1 hnd Hindu Tlieosojdii.sts 
all over tlie country o])ening girls’ schools and 
leading the way, as they hav(^ done in so many other 
eases, despite their inertia. 

Now as regards religious and moral education: 
the Central Hindu Collage is the most marked 
institution in whicli ’rh(H)so])liists hav(' be(m working, 
and as said by one of our critics : You cannot 
disguise from yourself the fact that the Central Hindu 
(-'Ollege stavid.'^ idcmtific'd v ith 1'heosoj)hy I accej)t 
the fact. On tliis matter, some of our critics say 
wo are too ortliodox ; that is th(‘ idi‘a of tlu' HhuluHr 
tail B^evieiv article ; the other side says we are not 
orthodox enough, and should ])ut an orthudijx Hindu 
ill the place of Air. Aruudale. J do not know which 
of these ] ought to answer ; perhajis I may be 
[lermitted tt> leave* them to answer each other. But 
J may perha[)s say, in passing, that yoji could not 
have any more ortliodox Hindu than Maliamaho- 
padhyaya Pandit Adityaram Bliattaeharya -an inert 
Theosophist! 1 should add—whu was here as the 
honorary acting Principal of the College so long as 
his health permitt(*d, and on his finding the work too 
heavy at his advanced age, we asked him to take 
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the post of .Rector, so that ho might still have a 
strong iiihiionce and voice in the conduct of the 
College. And if yon can find ancjther good Hindu, 
as capable and as willing to sacrifice himself as the 
present Englisli Principal, I think I could find other 
Avork for mv friend George Ariindale. Oilier proofs 
of Theosopliical inertia are the ndigious examinations 
in several great ccuitres; I have given prizes for 
religion in Bombay in which hundreds of boys and 
girls have lK‘eu taught and examined by Hindu 
l^heosophists, who had given both money and time.. 
I do not find that other bodies are willing to give 
the same money and time. But our inert l^heosophists 
are constantly busy along these lines,, trying to do- 
the Avork whil(‘ cdhers talk about it. And then \yo 
l^ive a number of affiliated schools. There is the 
great school in Alejiiaw, and the College in Kashmir 
is another due to I’heosopliical initiative. Iliere are 
text books issued by the (\ H. C. giAung for the 
first time in Hindfi history, a short clear outline of 
Hinduism, so that the boys and girls may understand 
their religion — and the books have been adopted 
by State after Stat(‘, and school after school. What 
right have those to criticise, wlio luive nothing to* 
show against thesi' many works of tlie Hindu Theosoph- 
ists? Another point as to our College: it is Tlioosoph- 
ists, both English and Hindu, avIio hav^e supplied 
the strong staff of honorary woi’kers Avhich enables. 
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ns, despite tlio pressure put upon us, to keoj) down 
the fees. Who was tlie first lionorary Superintendent 
•of the Boarding-house y Pandit Chlieda Lai, an old 
Hieosophist. And Avho followed him Babu Kameshwar 
Prasad, another Tlu^soplnst. Who was the first 
honorary Ih’inelpal y An Kn«*lish 'rheoso])liist — l)i*. 
Ai’tliur Bi(*ha]*dson, who lias lost health and stroiyo*th 
in the lovnno* service o-iven to tin' Polleo*e. Who is 
helpino* us, ]>y honorary ])rofessorshi})s, to keep tlie 
Oollej^o an Indian one y lh*of. Telano*— -a son of the 
late Justice 'I'elanuf — a Hindu 'riioosophist ; and 
Professor Dahll, a. W(‘ll-known Bombay (diemist, also 
:a Hindu Theosophist ; and liai Ljbal Narain (Jurtu, 
onr lionorary Head Master; ht^ indeed came to us 
witliout boino* a numilKM*, but he has joined the Society 
since, a})pi‘eciatin<»‘ the valu(‘ of tin* work tlnit \s^ 
have been doin^*. And it is tlie same witli our 
honorary otfic*ii-workt*rs, who do daily drud«^ery : 
Habn Blm^'avan l)as, Jhlbu Juam.mdranath Jhisu, Bfibu 
Kali Charan Mitra, all Hindu 'riieosophists. ^ i mio’lit 
take name after name of Hindu Thecrsophists — 
leaving* out our Kno’lish Theosophical workers — who 
have ^iven up money, iK'alth, tiim^ and life to the 
work. I think that fhir work, at least, might be 
respected by flieir (mnntry-men, until Hindu non- 
1"heosophists can show a similar roll of honorary 
"workers for their Motherland. 

But why e;/// Bnglisli ? Why not y The ])roof lies 
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Avith tlie who attack us for scrviiij^- India, not 

Avitli uf?. Love needs no defence ; oulv hatred needs 
to be excused ; tlu* o*uIf between nation and nation, 
tin* antagonism between ])(*o|>le and people, thest^ 
need justitication, and not tlie loving scTvice freely 
given. And before 1 tt‘ll you — answering an un- 
necessary rpu'stion -why there should be some Lnglisli 
working among yon, let me suggest that such an 
article as tliat in the MtHlrru bVroor, entitli‘d, The 
Social Concpiest of tlu* Hindu Hace,’^ can but bring* 
fresli fruits of sorrow, mov waves of liatred from 
those on eitlier side who ]n*efer hatred and is(>lation 
to love and brotlu'rhood. It is said that if tlie 
English work with tlu‘ Indian it is on an uneipuil 
footing, and that ‘‘all the positions of trust, r(‘sponsi- 
liility and social U‘ad(‘rshlp are occupied by Hnglish- 
men and Hnglish-woiuen Certainly that is not 
true in the Central Hindu (-ollege, nor within the 
limits of the Tlieosophical Society. In order to make 
that accusation aj»])arently stand on a ground-work 
of fact, a statement is made as to some ju'etended 
Hxeeutive Committee’^ in I90(), bnt 1 eannot find 
any justifieation for it in our annual ri‘port for that 
year — or any othei*. To say that “tluu’i' is no Hindii 
oecnpying an im])ortant office on the Executive 
Committee” is only true because there is no Kxeciitive 
Committee! On the Managing C^>mmittee I am the 
oulif non-Indian in office. .1 find tlnit Mi'. Arnndalc^ 
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worked under a Hindu, MaliainaliopAdliyaya Pandit 
Adityamni Blmttacliarya, Avithout any trouble. Englisli 
ladies now Avork under a Hindu Headmaster, Paridit 
Iqbal Xarain (Jiirtu, Avitliout the least trouble. Noav 
that Mr. Arundale is Prineipal, a position he has won 
by good service and tlie love of bis colleagues, 1 find 
that there is not ojie of bis countiynien to be a 
.second Kuglisbjnan in the ('i)llego. It is a little 
hard in some Avays, that Ave Inive to losist pressure 
Avhich Avould forc(* us to engagi? otlnn* Englishman in 
this (College, and at the sanu‘ tinu^ are a-ttacked by 
some of our Indian lii'others because there is ouc 
Englishiinin on our staff. Mr. Arnndalo Avas the 
one man who came forward to \vo]*k without a salary 
as Principal with tin' necessary capacity and the 
npcessary University degi'oe when Dr. Richardsqn 
had finally broken down, and Pandit .Vilitj arani Avitb- 
drew because of age. If any one cares to read our 
reports he Avill find Indians and English mixed u]) 
Avithout reference to race. Even in th^ Athletic 
Association, Avlu‘re we might very Avell (expect English- 
men to predominate, as the ga.uu's are English, 1 find 
in this report of 1906 that tlu^ President was 
Mr. 1). Kini, the (Jeiieral Secretary llabu Kali Das 
Manik; Mr. A. W. (’ollie was tlie cricket Secretary 
Pabu Bi'ij Lill Tb^asad was the football Secretary, 
und Mr. Arundale the hockey Secretary. Tlie names 
iire on a footing of absolute equality, with an Indian 
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at the head. As regards the (loverniiig Body 1 my- 
self have been President and Chairman, because 
sometimes it needs an English moutli to speak out 
jdainly. !My colleague in all these lung years has 
been Brd)U U])endra Nath Basu as Vice-President 
and Vice-Chairman, and he takes my j)lace during 
mv long absejices. Tlie SecretaiT of the .rh)ard at 
the ))eginning was Bilbu CJovinda j)as. When he 
had to give it up, oAving to ill-health, his brother 
Bhagavaii Das resigned his (iov(u*nment service to 
take up the Honorary Secretaryshij), as well as 
being iirst Honoiary Assistant Scci'etary, and then 
Honorary Secretary to the Alanaging Committee, 
and bearing the drudgery of the office work. 

It may be an invidious and ungracious thing to 
point to all thes(‘ facts, Avhich any one can verify, in 
answer to the falsehoods circulated in order to stir 
up strife and j)r(‘vent co-operation la'twt^en two na- 
tions brought together by Jh'ovidence in this Indian 
land. But what can one do against the false but 
speak the true, when the false means ruin and tiu? 
truth means peace? 

For surely it cannot be well to circulate fabrications 
of this kind. To what end can they bring us ? and 
wliat purpose can they serve ? liet me [)Ut to you what 
seems to me to be tlie rt'ally serious matter regarding 
the whole of this ; it means, if successful, the stirring 
11}) of strife, the rending of India, the exj)losion of war. 
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I ask you \vl»y tlio Kiiglisli sliuiild not work witli tlieir 
Indian brolliers? AVliy page after ])ag(* in an important 
Keview — admirably condnetoil save lor its wild hatred 
of the Knglisli — shoidd be filled with ineitenients to 
strife ? Why slionld every Knglishman who has tried 
to serve India be insulted, forgetting that in the 
changes which liave mad(* modern India, .Knglish aiul 
Iinlian have worked haiid-in-lunid? Is there any r(*asou 
for this suspicion and this hatred ? There is a jitstifi- 
cation and that, we wlio wear Englisli bodies, shoidfl 
never forget under any insult. I w1k> wc^ar an Knglish 
body have a right to say so. There is a justification for 
our Indian fellow-subj(*cts regarding th(‘ Knglish 
])00])1(* with suspicion, and even, ))erliaps, with hatred. 
There was so niucli of evil and of wrong*, so much of 
treacherous betrayal and bjirbarons tr(‘atinent in the 
past, that Indians may well siis|)ect and hate. The 
memories of (dive, (d Warren Hastings, and of many 
aiiotlier -have cast a dark shadow of suspicion over 
many and many an Indian heart. Ijct Macaulay bear 
witness, who has written tin* story in deathk^ss prose*. 
WIkui I see suspicions rise, and read words of hatred 
such as tliese F read in this article, [ say to myself : 

Alas! the memory of wrong still remains, and the 
only Avay to root it out is tlie way of loving scu’vice, 
of quiet aece])taMce of now wrongful suspicion, until 
hatred is Avoi*n out by love.’’ Hatred eeasetli not by 
hatred at any time; hatred ceasetlr by love”. And 
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will not yon, niy Indian brothers, allow the few of ns 
in Eng’lish bodies, wlu) have ^yivTii to the Moth(‘rhind 
<nir love, onr work and onr devotion, who have for her 
i<ake forsaken the eonntry of onr birth and tin' fricnids 
we have left behind; will yon not alh)W ns to ])onr out 
onr ]ov(' at India’s feet, and to <^‘ive the s(‘rviee we 
eonnt it honor and privilege to render? Will yon not 
let ns make amends for the wrono-s of the ])ast? We 
will bear the* karma of onr eonntry ; we will bear tin' 
sns])ieion ; W(* will bear tlu' hatred ; ami we will pa,y yon 
baek'only in love and serviee. Ev(*n if, at the bottom 
of yonr hearfs yon do not trust ns, (‘ven if yon wrongly 
think that we have some nlterior motive, some persoii- 
•al aim, yet for the sake of India’s fntnrc', for the 
sake of the cdiildi'en of tlu^ fntnr»*, who shonld work 
hand-in-liand and not in ever-perpetnated hatred and 
mntnal Avrong, forgive ns what is wrong in the past 
of oui' eonntrymen, take ns as willing offerings to make 
amends for tin* wrong. Do not drive ns away until 
you luive others to replace ns; but let ns work in love 
and harmony, and let ns hel]) yon towards that self- 
governtnent, whicdi ean only come by English and 
Indians working liand-in-hand and heart-in-heart, for 
the coming future and the Motherland, to make the 
common tie which shall bind these (N)iintries into one 
for evermore. 
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What is Theosophy? 


41iere luiv^e of late months so many en- 

(|uiries about Tlu'osophv that L thoii|L'*ht 1 would 
take ad'anitu^'(‘ ot my boin^* lun-o for some time to 
L»*iv(* a courso of b'ctums eoverino* practically tlie 
nmbi (uulinos and tcacliino-s of ibis much talked 

of subject — ddieosophy ; so that any one who is 
not a student may bi‘ abb* to !*ealise the i^’emn’nl 

trend of tliouo*]it and tlu‘ scope of tlui subjt'ct 

with which we shall have to deal in the next five 
weeks, f shall ti*y to put the subject as plaiidy 
as it can well 1 h' put, and to avoid technicali- 

ties as far as possibles so that nothiny* more itiay 
be wanted for the first iind(‘rstandini)* of this subject 
by a man who possesses a cm'tain amount of in- 
telligeneo ami education. [ di) not pretend that 
'riieosojdiy in all its aspects can bo made intelligible 
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to the uneducated or to the thoughtless. But, 
for a person of ordinary intelligence and educa- 
tion, acciKstoiTied to use his mind in the affairs 
of the world, nothing more than sustained atten- 
tion and every-day intelligence are ?*e(piired in 
order to understand its main teachings in a coher- 
ent and synthetical way. Some of the teachings 
are so sim])le that even tln^ inuHlncaied can grasp 
enough for the guidance of conduct. But the 
way in whi(^h one is liukcul to anothm*, the fash- 
ion in which tlie wliole of them together build 
up a great Synthesis of Life — this is a conce])tion 
somewhat difficult to l)e understood unless a man 
possesses some ediufation. 

'Pheosophy in its ])r('sent form only ciuno into 
the world in the year l 87 o; but 'rh(‘osophy itself 
is as old as civilised and thoughtful humanity. 
Ic has been known in tlie world under many names 
in the many languages of the woi'ld. But although 
the languages and therefore the names have been 
different, that which the name convoys has always 
been the same. The special reason for its repro- 
clamation in our own days was th(3 fact that 
materialism was making very rapid and dangerous 
advances in the nations Avhich were leading the 
march of civilisation in the world. More and more 
as science developed its knowledge, it tended to 
run along materialistic lines. Tlie word ^ Agnostic ^ 
was becoming the characteristic epitliet of the* 
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scientific inaii, and at that critical time, under the 
special conditions of European thought, the idea 
was spreading that while man could know all 
that was observable by the senses, all that the 
reason could establish on, and infer from, those 
observations, beyond the senses and the intel- 
lect he possessed no instruments for the gain- 
ing of knowledge, no nu'ans of contacting tlu^ 
universe outside him ; henc(‘ it was im])ossible 
that man should know anything about tin' deep- 
er and ])erennial ])robl(*ms of life, anything of 
his origin and his goal, a.nvthing included under 
the words, (lod. Immortality, Spirit. This mode 
of thought was also reacting on the Mast a, lid 
in the (k)lonies into which Muropean thought 
penetrated, and thrc'a toned to cov(u* the world. 
Then the great (xuardians of Humanity thought 
it wise that the old triitli should be proclaim- 
ed in a new form suited to the mind and 
tbe attitude of the man of the time ; and 
just a« bedore religion after religion had been 
revealed to man to suit the passing conditions of 
a lu.'w national development, so in our own day 
was made the reproclaiuation of the basis of all 
religions, so that without depriving any nation of 
the special advantage which his own particular 
faith gives it, it might be seen that all religions 
mean one and the same thing and that they 
are but braiichos from a single tree. Now, tliis 
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v/ay of putting religion to the modern world 
WHS all the more necessary and im])ortaut 
heeanse science was putting forth much the 
same doctrine, but in a different way and foi* a 
different end. It classed the various religions 
manifestations under the title ^(Comparative Myth- 
elegy \ A candid examination of the many 
ruins hdt by the' past, the researclu'S of the 
anti(juariaii and the arclueologist, the study of 
tlie litei’a lures of ancient civilisations, the ri'sults 
elHained trem c'xca-vatiens and the scientific trans- 
lations of anti([ue inscriptions, had all gone to 
prove b(‘yond ])ossibility of argument, much less 
ot disput(', that the fundamental (hx'trim^s of all 
religions W(‘re identical, that tlu'ir moral codes at 
a simihir stage of civilisation wt're the same, that 
the stories of their Founders closely n'sembled 
each other; even tin* outward ceremonies, forms, 
rites, and sacramental functions of the various 
1‘eligions, tliough differing as to detail in their 
outer ga-rb, contained a fumhuiu'ntal similarity of 
ideas. Now this identity was being used bv 
those who did not believe in any religion to 
comba^t and discredit all religions. In every case, 
it was ai'gued, religion was the fruit of maids 
igiioraiice, lioNvever it might have becoim* refined in 
its later stages ; and as man grew^ into know- 
ledge the dealli-knell of Religion would be rung. 

That was, then, the position of the w\^st^i*n 
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world when the reproclamation of the old know- 
ledge was made. As the work of Thooso])liy lay 
at first in America and Europe, it was natiinil 
to turn to (rreek thought for name which 
would express the old ideas. Some time aft(M* 
the coming of the Christ, the name 'riieosojihia, 
DiviNK Wisdom, had been used in the Neo- 
])latonic Schools, and from that time? onwards it 
ap])eared in one School of jdiilosopliy after 
another ; mystic after mystic in Ihirope had used 
it, so that it carried with it a certain c-ounota- 
tion in Eiirojican thought, enabling a.nyom‘ wlio 
was versed in religious, mystical or pliilosopliical 
thought to recognise at once what was implied 
when Tlieosophy was mentioned. It had behind 
it the old (Muinotafion, and prt‘sent(Ml itself with 
its full content to the ediuaited mind. 

If we go beyond the (Jliristian (U’a,, wo find tlio 
same view umhn* atiotlnn* name, not now th(^ Creek 
Theo.so{)liia bnt tlie Samskrt Jb*ahmavid\D7, ; bat 
Hrahma is (lod, and vidya is wisdom, so again 
we liave the name IJiviXK Wisdom. It was also 
jiiit in anothtn* way, with a dilferemt name again : 
the Para vidya, the Sn])rem(' Wisdom. 

A great Teacher was oiice askcul by a disciple 
about knowledgt*, and In* said tluit rh(n*e wert^ two 
kinds of knowledgt*, namely the lower and llie 
higher. All that can be taught liy man to mail, 
all science, all art, all literature, even tiie Sci'iptni'os, 
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the Vedas themselves, all tliese were classed 
as forms of tlie lower knowledge ; and then he 
wont on to saw, that the knowledge? of the One, 
whom knowing, all else is known, tlu^ knowledge 
of Him, that is the su])renie, tlie highest knowledge, 
'riiat is Theosophy. That is the '' knowl(?dge of 
God which is eternal life’’. 

Against tl )0 scientific assertion that all religions 
had their root in human ignorance, tliere rang out 
the triumphant proclamation that religions do not 
come out of human ignorance but out of divine 
know]edg(‘. They ar(‘ all ways by which man has 
sought to find God. What is Rt'liglon ? Uc^ligion 
is the everlasting sea-rch of the human Spirit 
for the divine, of Man for (iod. The religions 
of the world are but the methods of tin* sc^arcli- 
ing. Look wdiere yon will in liistoiT, go to any 
civilisation or aiiy ])eopl(^, travel to the furthest 
Last or the furthest Wesl, stop where yon will 
at any place, at any time, and you will find 
everywhere tlie ineradicable tliirst of man for 
God. That is tin* cry whicli rings insistently from 
tlie lips of humanity. It was truly voiced by the 
Hebrew singer: As th(‘ hai-t pantetli after the 

wmtor-brooks, so longeth my soul after thee, 0 (xod.” 
Giordano Bruno used aii apt simile when h(‘ com- 
pared tliis seeking of God by man to the 
effort of wat(?i* ever to regain its own 1 evel ; as 
water ever seeks to rise to the level whence it 
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fell, ■SO does the liiiiiiaii Spirit ever seek to rise 
to the Diviaiiy whence he came. 

But if you would know— wot only liope, not only 
long", not only believe, but know — with a surenc^ss 
of conviction that can never be sliaken, then the 
divine Spirit must be sought not outside you but 
within you. Do not go to tlie Scientist, for he 
can only tell yon that there is a law in nature 
which never niters. Do not go to the I’heologian, 
for he will only give you arguments while you 
want conviction. Do not go to the Artist, for 
though he may take you a litth? nearer, he can 
only tell you of the Beauty which is (i()d\s, and that 
is not all. Do not go to the Pliilosoplun*, for he 
can only giv(‘ yon abstractions. Go, then, witliin 
and not without, plunge fearlessly into the deptlis 
of youi' own being ; seek in the cavity ol* your 
own heart tlie liidden mystcry-'-tlie mystery wliich, 
verily, is worthy to be ompiired into — and there, 
there only, you will find Him. But when you have 
found Him thei’C', then you will find that every- 
thing in the universe is hymning His name and 
His glory. Find Him first in your own Self, and 
then you will see Him everywhere. 

This is the fundamental IVutli, tin* dh-utli of 
truths. This is the Divine Wisdom, wliich we call 
Theosophy. 'Jdiis is the re proclamation in the 
modern world of the most ancient, the most vital, 
of all Realities. 
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Next, Tlieosopliy teaches us two fundamental 
doctrines : the first of these is the Immanence of 
(lod. (rod is everywhere, and in everything. This 
is a truth tliat may be found in any ancient 
fScripturc‘, tliough in modern days it has slipped 
from the memory of tlie westtun world, and seems 
to many peo])le tlierc* something new, foreign and 
strange, wdien it is again ])rcached, as it is 
being ])rc'aclie(l now, even from Christian pul])its. 
You will find it in every great Hcri])tnre. I^ako 
for instancu' tlie Bltagavad-Gyrij so familiar and 
so dear ; 

Nor is iliero augld., moving or mimoviiig, that 
muy (wisi bcivft of ^kb^ (x. 119.) 

And again: 

Having p<‘rva.fl(‘(I tliis wlmle universe with one 
IVagimmt of Myself, I i*eniaiii. (x. 42.) 

Let us leave the ancient Scriptures and turn to 
tlie hojK's and asjiirations of the m(»st modem men ; 
>ve find the saiin^ hope is being voici'd. Take, 
for instance*, Tennyson, wistfully ajipealing to his 
own Spirit within to speak to the divine Spirit, 
since ''Sihrit with Spirit can meeV and he affirms : 
Closer is He than hrea, thing, 

Nearei* than hands and feet. 

There is nothing but (rod everywlien?. Nothing 
but (rod ill all tin? multiplicity of forms. All 
thought, all consciousness are His, for He is the 
One, the only, the eternal Tn’fe. He is in us, and 
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that is the pledge of all that we can ever he, the 
pledge of our immortal life. Immortal life? Nay, 
for what is Immortality ? It is only endless time, 
age after age, succession of time. Man is more 
than immortal, or everlasting ; for what in time 
began in time must end. Man. is dmial. Iliere 
is the guarantee, the security, of endless })i’ogress. 
Man is (‘t(u*nal as (xod Hims(‘lf is etcTiial. 

He is not born, nor doth lie die ; nor, having been, 
ceaseth he any more to he ; 

Uidiorn, perjietnal, ancient, and eternal, lie is not 
slain when the body is slaiighteced. 

(hh (I (jat '(id - 1 / if d , i i . 20. ) 

Death only nu‘ans the drop])ing of a garnient-, 
and when he needs it, lu? dons another. While 
Hod lives, man cannot di(». 

The s(‘Cond fundamental teaching is linked to 
the first, and can nt‘ver bi^ wrenched away from 
it. Jt is the truth of the Solidarity of all the 
living, of all that is. If there be one Life, one cun- 
senousness, if in every form (lod lie immanent, 
then all forms ai^e interlinked with one another. 
That is the inevitabh' corollary of the Immanence 
of God, and that is Solidarity, that is iiniv(‘rsa;] 
Brotherhood. If God be immanent in all, He is 
omnipresent, and a wrong dom* to om^ is a wrong 
indicted upon all. Wherever life is, wlunn- 
ver form is, theio is God. Nothing can be 
shut out of tlie vast Solidarity of all that is, and 
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tliat Solidarity, that coiimiou life, is tlie basis of 
Morality. All things must live in a iiniverBe where 
life is omnipresent, immanent. As tin* Immanence 
of (xod is th(‘ basis of lloligion and justifies man in 
his seavcli after (rod, so the corollary of universal Soli- 
darity, the unity of life and consciousness, is the 
basis of all Moi'alitv. You cannot injure a brother 
witliout injuring yourself, any more than you can 
])nt ])oison into your mouth without its spread- 
ing- through thc‘ blood and tissues until it circu- 
lates throngli tin* body and poisons tlio wliole 
organism. Tims an (‘vil tliought or action by one 
goes on poisoning the whole Hrotherbood, and 
uouo may see' its ending. In tlu'se two fundamental 
truths lie the sure bases of Religion and of Morality. 
These are lu^proclaimed by Theosophy. 

Now I have* said that the various rtdigious are 
nu^thods — methods by which man carries on his 
search tor (lod, and here lies the justification, the 
necessity, foi* their variety. For one method suit 
one pc'rson, and another suits anotlun’. We have 
many temj)eraineuts, many typos of mind, and there?- 
foremauv different needs. Besides, Ave are in different 
stages of evolution. Among ns, some are grown up, 
some are children ; iioiu' an^ alike. Truth is every- 
where the same, but there are hundreds of differ- 
ent ways of expressing it, and yet the Avliole is 
never perfectly expressed. All these ways should 
be respected l>\ those who realise the two funda- 
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irieiital v(‘nties, {iiid eaoli slaaild tread unrebuked 
the way tliat suits him best. Moreover we cannot 
afford to lose any one ot' tlie different religions of tin* 
world, living or dead. For each religion has 

some special cliaracteristic perfection, and the Perfect 
Man must ac<piire eacli ))errection. '^riiere is no- 
thing to regn't in tin? variety ; rather is it matter 
for rejoicing that IVutli is so rich and great tliat 
it can be seen and limned in a score of different 
aspects, iuid each aspect b(‘antifiil. Much religion 
has its own message to mankind, eaeh lias sometliing*^ 
to give. 

Theosojiby comes to tin* world, then, a;S w 

peacemaker. Wliy slamld we (piarrel ? (rod is 
the Cetitre, and from a.ny point of the circum- 
ference you can dir(‘ct your stops towards Him ; 
yet, in tin* st(^p])ing, each will be taking a 

different direction towai*ds that Centre, according* 
to the point from wdiich lie starts. So it is with all 
the various ri'liglons ; tlit'V are all ways to (rod. 
If you wish to roach Madras, yon may be 

coming from any one of tlie four [mints of the 

compass, and you will b(^ walking in (piite 
different directions tliougli \on will meet in the same 
place. One of tlie oldest of religions had said : 

Mankind comes to Me along nmny roads, and 
on wliatevci* road a man comes, on tliat road 
do T welcome him, for all roads are Mine. 
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And the young-cst of the religicnis has said : 

We make no difference behveen Prophets. 

And once more : 

The ways to God are as many as the breaths of 
the eddldren of men. 

Not all men are alike. What to one is food 
for his hunger to others is not even a stimulus. 
liGt each take the Bread of Lifii nnder whatever 
name and form jilease him best. Vessels of 
many shapes go to the river, but the water that 
fills each is the same, though it take the shape 
of the vessel which contains it. Let ea(di drink 
the spii'itual water from the creed- vcvssel ho 
prefers ; one may drink from the graceful tender- 
ness of (jreek vase, another from the sterner 
lines of the Egyptian ; oiu' may nse the chased 
golden g<d)let of an Emperor, {iiiothei* the curved 
hands of the heggav ; what mattei's it, so long as 
the ])arch(Hl throat he cooled with the Inibbling 
•stream ? Wliy should we (juarrel about tlie shape 
and material of tJie vessel, wlum the Wider of 
Life is the same in all ? 

Su(h, then, is the ]K>sition of Theosophy in 
the world of reJigions, and it iisserts that all 
religious are good in their own way, and that wo 
•should learu from each, and nse theij* differences 
to enrich oiii* own conceptions, instead of noting 
them in order to combat. 

Then Theosophy presents itself not only as^a 
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basis of lleligion and Morality, but also as a 
Philosophy of Ijife, as possessing kurovledge on 
the subjects whicli will be dealt with in succeed- 
ing Sundays, when it will be necessary to speak 
of (i]‘eat Hierarchies filling all s})ace; of agencies 
visible and invisible ; of tlie Truth of Evolution 
or Reincarnation, as we call it, by which the world 
])rogresses; of ihi^ Law of (^iiusation that links 
the whole together, the law of action and re- 
action — or simply of action as it is calh‘d here— - 
the Law of Karma; tlum ot the worlds in wd)ich 
uian lives and sows and reaps. Thes(‘ are the 
t(‘achijigs of Th(‘osophy as a Philosoj>hy of Life. 
Further, in its view of the world, it i*egards Life 
as primai*y, forms as M‘condarv, secdng In forms 
only the results of tlu‘ various (‘xp(‘rienc(‘s and 
manifestations of Life. Thought, life, feeling ar(‘ 
regard(‘d by some scimitists as the results of the 
aggregations of matter; to us they an* the causes of 
the aggregations, ddie Diviiu* Wisdom starts from 
the op])osit(* ])ol(* from that, from which llaeckcd start- 
ed in his seieiitifie theories of (‘volutiou. The eminent 
sciimtist, Sir William (Vookes, when occupying the 
chaif of tlu‘ lh‘itisli Association f( r tlic Advance*- 
ment of Scie'iua*, wliich twenty-seven years before*, 
f'rofessf*)* IVnelall hael Jiedel, reve*rse‘el the latter^s 
farnejus saying ; Professor Tynelall liad saiel that 
we must learn te) see^ in matter the ])n anise 
anel potency of all fe)nns of life, wlu'reas Sir William 
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Crookes declared that we innst see in life the moulder 
and shaper of matter. Idns last ])osition is also the 
])osition of Tli(‘0so})h y. Jt is only by thc‘ e\t‘rcise of 
his life-powt>rs, by thoii^lit, that man can become the 
master of his destiny, and, inskMid of being* a mere 
straw oil the current of time, tossed hitlier and 
thither by eviTv rijiple and eddj*, can become his own 
niast(T, compier nature by obedience/^ and by 
knowledge use the natur(‘ whieii once enslaved 
him. Theosojdiy, then^ from tlie jdiilosopliical 
standpoint i'^ id(*alistic, sin'ing in matter tlie instru- 
ment of life, in tlionght the crealivi' and moulding 
pow(‘r. 

Then w(* conu' to deal with another great depart- 
ment of Iniman thought, namely, S(*ien(‘e. Now 
science is tlu^ obsc'rvation of facts, from wliich, 
set side by side, inductions ar(‘ di*awn which reveal 
laws. Out of the chaos of ])lu*nomeua it restores 
the cosmos of ordered reason. Ilie chief difference 
between Tlieosojiliical science and ordinary modern 
science is tliat the lattm* deals only with frag’inents 
of the wliole, the ])hysica1 plienomeiia of this and 
other worlds, with what< can be brought througdi 
tlie pliysical Iniman brain and senses; hence, very 
often its conclusions are erroneous. In its opera- 
tions, it uses the stmses and extends them by the 
most delicate a])paratus, but even wlien it includes 
psychical jilieiiomena, it liositatos to go beyond that 
wliich manifests through tlie brain, in(;]uding sl«ep 
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and trance manifestations. A few, like Sir William 
Crookes, believe in tlie existence of a consciousness 
wider tlian that wliich functions in the l)rai7i ; and 
Sir Oliver Lodge has gone so far a.s to represent 
the consciousness of man niidm- the siniik? of 
a ship in full sail on the ocean, his normal brain- 
C()ns(nonsncss being as the submerged part of 
the h\dl was to the rest. Ihit this is not 
ortliodox science : a new method must be 
a,do})ted if advam-e is to lx* made. Although 
science is on the right road, many of the j)]ieno- 
mena it is beginning to investigatt* now-a-days arc 
too subtle for observation by tlx*, normal se!is(‘s 
or by a])f)aratus however delicate. The weiglit 
of official science is against the wider outlook. It 
would not (juite ex jml from its ranks a Sir William 
Crookes, however unorthodox his opinions, but it 
still looks askatice at any unusual investigations. 
Yet its ])osition is rather like that of a })otanist who, 
in examining a lotus-plant in a, pond, Avas conbmt to 
carefully d]*aw and classify the ti])s of the h‘aves 
appearing above the wuiter, without inv(‘stigating 
the ])lant aiid buds and roots btdow tin* surfaces. 

Now Theosophical science looks on the whole 
world as a manifestation of thought in all grades 
of matter. Occult science knows of the existence 
of higher and higher kinds of attenuated matter, 
far finer than the ether (jf orthodox science, all 
interpenetrating each other, and constituting this 
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vast univorse, which is all material ii) this sense, 
and is capable of being observed, examined, and 
understood. Man is by no means limited to the 
])hysic‘fd world alone. I^lieosophy asserts that the 
hinnan race has reached a point in evolution, when 
many of its childnui, to an increasing d(*g]‘ee, can 
unfold new s(‘nsi*s for observing the ])henoniena, of 
liner matter, and tlius discover the underlying 
laws. Tlie powers of mind, tin' powers of ]H'rc(*})tion, 
Avill work not only tlo'ough tln^ liv(‘ now normal 
sens(‘s, but through otlu'rs also, kecmer, subtlm*, 
more sensitive. AVith these, scicmec will be able 
to (‘xtend its n'si'arelu^s, continuing to us(‘ its own 
methods of observation and reasoning, into a far 
larger field and to draw its conclusions from full(*r 
data. ddie observations alnnidy madt* by the 
us(‘ of th(‘se finer sens(‘s by tliose who have developed 
them ikhhI not be accepted as true on sta-tenumts as 
y(*t unverified, but tlnw might b(‘ used as hypotheses 
on which to work aaid to experiment. Mvcu’y s(*ieuee 
has its (‘xp(*rts and its conditions of study. If a person 
went to an astronomer to be taught, he would say: ‘M)o 
you know Mathematics y ’’ and if tin* applicant did 
not know it lie would advise the study of mathe- 
matics as a, pndiminary to the more advanced study 
(d‘ asti-ouomy. A man may navigate by the N(utfirnl 
Ahiiaudr^ may use tables of logarithms, (‘veii if he 
be unable to construct them for himself. But iu 
this way he cannot know; he can only take expert 
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statements as probably irno. Ami so with our 
results ; only those can test tliein, who havi' passed 
tliroii^*h the necessary preparatory study ; hut they 
might be utilised as hints for rc'search. In every 
sei(‘nce, a student niust bo qualified to study, lie 
must have the necessary time and tin* necessary 
capacities if he would know at first hand ; if not, he 
must be content to ta.k(‘ at s(‘cond harnl from thos(‘ 
wlio have studied and do know, klvery science says : 
^^You can know, if you will givt^ time and paticmce 
to the study, and if you have the innat(‘ c‘a])acity \ ^ 
there are conditions every wher(‘, the botanist must 
have the ])ower of obscTvation ; tin' musician the 
delicacy of ear and touch; and so on. So it is also 
with occult science ; and it says fnrth('i‘, that if you 
would study safely in the subthu’ worlds, then you 
must purify your bodies, physical, astral and numtal, 
for you must luive pun^ instrunumts for the higluu* 
research. A dii’ty lens in t(‘lesco])e or mici*oscope 
will blur the images and unclean thoughts and 
desires wnll blur the vision of the investigator. 
The impure cannot safely vtu’ify or examiuf' or 
intrude into the liigher worlds. 

Such then, roughly outlined, is Theosophy, the 
Divine Wisdom, as regards lleligion, Philosophy 
and Science ; in each of these dc^partuumts it has 
much to teach, some mov, living, intelligibh' thought 
to offer to those who would understand. In Tb‘ligion 
it gives the bases of J^eligion and Morality; in 
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Philosophy it gives a solution to the riddles 
of life which have ever set meii^s brains on fire 
and broken their liearts ; and in Science it 
})oints out new roads to knowledge. It makes 
all life intelligible, it explains tlie differences 
in nuni and societA^ it shows a way of col- 
lecting fresh facts from the illiniitable store-house 
of nature. 

Thus Theosophy gives great ])rinciples of conduct, 
])rineiples ca,pabl(‘ of aj)})lication to hiiTnan life; 
it holds up great ideals which appeal to human 
thought and feeling, which will gradually raise 
hunninity out of misery and sorrow and sin. For 
sin, poverty a^iid misery are the fruits of ignor- 
ance, and ignorance is the cause of evil. Over all 
this sorrowful world, our ‘SSorrowfiil Star^^ as it 
has been called, across the strug^gles of parties, the 
(pjarrels of nations, the worse conflicts of interne- 
ciiK? social strife, the iniscny ()f the poor, the despair 
of the man who cannot find work that ho may feed 
wife and child, the sobbings of heart-broken wives 
and deserted mistresses, the wailings of little children, 
hel])less and forsaken — over all this rings out the 
glad, if startling, proclamation that not misery but 
happiness is the natural and inevitable destiny of man. 
Misery grows out of ignorance; poverty grows out of 
ignorance; these Linhaj)j)y outer conditions are tran- 
sitory and shall ])ass as our knowledge grows. 
You, the inner You, are an Eternal Spirit whose 
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nature is Bliss, for (lod is bliss and you par- 
taker of the divine nature. These outer conditiotis 
shall be moulded by you to your own service, and 
misery shall disappear froin your life when you 
have learned by it to rise out of ignorance into 
knowledge. Our miseries are of our own making, 
and we shall destroy what we have created. Off- 
spring of God, you can rule the lower world, for 
Spirit becomes master of tnatter. Bliss and joy 
your natural life. You ar(‘ born in bliss, and 
plunge temporarily into sorrow only to learn what 
joy cannot teach, and to return to the happiness 
which is your inalienable heritage. Such is the 
glad proclamation of every Messengtn* of th(j 
Divine Wisdom. Your troubles, arising from ig- 
norance, shall be transcended by Wisdom, for joy 
is your innennost nature; from that you come and 
to that you shall return. 


Printed by Annie Besant, at the Vusantfi Press, Adyar, Madras. 
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^ THE LADDEli OF JJVKS 

the evolution of forms through stages of ever- 
increasing beauty, (•om])lexity and capacity, so that, 
within all, the evolving involvc'd life is seen. 1 
have called these stag(‘s, th(‘se grades, “The Ladder 
of Liv(‘s^\ Thes(‘ living forms occupy successive 
steps on the ladd(‘r, from tli(‘ mineral to the throne 
of the Locos liimself. It is a V(‘i‘itable Jacobis 
Ladd(‘r, wit!) its foot in tlie mire of earth and 
its highest point lost in tlu' divine Glory. 
The Hierarchies of living things are the rungs of the 
ladder, from the dust to th(‘ niighti(‘st Archangel 
or l)(‘va. ()n(‘ of thos(‘ Hierarchies is tlu' huiman, 

some way up the ladder. Tin' method of the 
<*limbing we shall study later. 

It is clear that in this, as in all other sciences, 
theri‘ must b(‘ certain gr(‘at eon(“ej)tions, mother- 
ideas, vital and ])i'oductiv(‘. ddiese may be dis- 
entangled from the vast mass of details filling up 
the mast(*r-t hough ts, and tht‘M‘ can be ])laced 
clearly b(*fore the mind of any on(‘ who is willing 
to extTcise a certain amount of ])atience and sus- 
tained tliought. On the otlnm hand, there is a 
vast mass of details filling up th(‘se huge eonce])- 
tions, and tin' inastc'iy of tlmt vast mass of details 
nii'aiis tlie devotion of a. whole life to a small 
])ortion of tlu' mass. Tlie ease is exactly the 
same witli dlieoso])]iical teacliiiig*. There are cer- 
tain great (*oiiee])ti()ns of (n’olution that I propose 
to try 1o pnt before yon this afternoon. My hope 
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is that tills outline will iiis))ive some of you with 
the wish to know move; this ‘knowing more’ can 
only he attained hy individual study. I shall give 
yon tlie outline, and you must fill up this out- 
line hv study with all the details that make evm-y 
part of the outline intelligible. 1 do not jire- 
tiMid that I can givi' you in the short compass 
of a lecture the details, which are indefinite in 
number and almost infinite in comjilexity. .\11 1 
can do is to trace out the broad lines for yoiii' 
guidanci'. poimlar lecture! can merely trace out 
the iirincijial ideas, and lay before your minds 
in suca'ession certain ch!arly d(‘finit(! conceptions. 
Xo le(!ture can take the place i>f study. I’eople 
who learn only by attending l(*ctures can never 
possess more than a su])erticia,l knowh'dge of a 
subject. Only a student can master the difiicnlties 
of anv subject by individual and strenuous 
exertion. Hence when 1 have iloiu! my work, 
your work remains for yon to do. If you timl 
the (’onceptions fasi!inating, as many of ns havt! 
found them, tlnm must follow the study which 
will make those conceptitms real to yonrselve.s. 

hirst, then, let ns try b) study a great concep* 
tion of the Matter side of the world, the c-oncep* 
tion of the Solar System. I draw as if it were a 
circle within wdiich is the ‘ iiniversc of discourse’ 
as the logicians say; my universe of dis- 
course is (Uir own Solar System, outside which we 
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sliall not go. Both nature and our own life must 
ever remain unintelligible unless we take into 
aeeount worlds other than the ])hysical, and 1dieo- 
sopliical concepts must remain unintelligible if we 
try to present them as limited to the physical 
world, in wdiich wo are living ; for this physical 
world is interj)enetrated and iuterwoxTii with 
otlier worlds, and in th(‘se interwovcTi worlds we 
ai'(' all living all the time. Man is not a denizen 
of one world only, but, in the early stages of his 
ev(ilution, of thret* actively and of num^ passively. 

Let us think of the Solar System as a sphere*, or 
ovoid, a large but circumscribed portion of s])ace, 
tilled in the bcgiiiniiig-~ere the phuujts conn* into 
existence^ — ^vvith tenuous homogeneous matter,^ in- 
t(M>tellar matter, the matter of spaca*. It is within 
tin's great circle of the Solar System tliat the crea- 
tive, })reservative and regenerative power of (hal 
is to guides His creatni-es from the dust to the 
height of divinity. Herein is our J^adder of liives, 
up which we are in thought, in some sense, to 
climb. 

The matter <d‘ our system, with its various den- 
sities, is the ivsnh of the first creative act, 
wn'ought on tin* homogeneous matter of s])ace, 
and this creative act prepares tbe Field of Involution, 
as 1 have sonn*tinies called it. Matter now exists — 

1 ‘ noiiiog-oiieoiis ’ to UH, wifli oiir limited jiowers oF perception. 
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;is you know from your own experience in tlie physi- 
cal world — in various forms, or states. Suppose I 
have an orange in my liand; you can see the solid 
matter, as tin* rind; the licpiid matter, as the juice ; 
and tliough you are not ahh* to se(i the air, tlie gase- 
ous part, you know that it is there, interpenetratiog 
the solid and the ]i(|iiid; a.ud you know also 
rlia-t all three are interpcuietratcal by (‘ther. Similar- 
ly il^ 1 could hold the Solar System as a hall 
in my liand, we might see these states of ma,ttcr 
existing th('i*(‘in, int(u*peneti‘ating each other; (‘vaay- 
where ])]iysical ma-tti'r, and tliat interpemet rated with 
liner, being to it as the li(}uid to tlu^ solid; tlnit 
again interjxmetrated with yet tiner, typitied by the 
ga-scjous, and that again with ether. Here we go a 
step I'uj’tlier than tlu' scicmec* of the day is as y('t pr(v 
pared lo go. Seieiiee r(Hn)guis(\s the (L\dstem‘e of 
etiu'r, it Ix'ing a. m^eessa-ry hypothesis to m*-connt for 
light, (‘tc., hnt it does not yet snhdividt' it into vari- 
ous densities. It studies the modf's of motion in the 
otluM*, and giv('s (Ikmu various names, as tiu' forcf^s or 
energies of mduve. It recogiiisi's that tlic‘rf' aie- 
dill*(*rent mode's of motiem, lint not that tln'si' are in 
<Ii/fer(*]it densities of etin'ric matter. In the (Uhor 
there' e/v dih'eront densitiecs — difterent as solid and 
liguid are tlitferent — and these yield what we‘- (*all 
electricity, soiinel, light, heat, and so on. (I am 
not that scjonro calls sounel vibrations 

of air, but those are secondary.) 
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There is one density of ether tlie motion of which 
is th(‘ kind of e]e(3tru*ity by which a tnim-car moves, 
tlie vibrations of wliicli kill a Iminan body, fn that 
same kind of (ddiei* are tin* vibrations of sound wliicli 
set the air- waves g(Hno' wliich are sound. Another 
(hmsity of ether is flirown into the* vibrations we call 
li^'lit, and by these yon see. '^riuM’e are otli(*rs yet 
which are recogiiis(Ml as tin* swift and short waves 
wliicli i>Mve tlu‘ finm* forms of (^li'ctricity. Tlieri' is a 
yet finer, subtle]*, form of (‘tlnn* the vihnition^ of 
.which are tin* media for transmission (»! thoiiglits 
from brain to brain. Mattin*, in stales ndated to eacli 
other as are the* familiar state’s of our own world, 
filled u|) the whole’ e)f euir Solar Syste*m iii mio'lity 
iiit(‘rp(‘iietra,ting sjiheu'e’s, e*re the* ])lane‘ts came into 
(‘xistimce. Ml the’se* s[)lie‘re‘s ai*e‘ mate*rial, anel 
are (’ognisahle hy eirgans of jie'ree'ption com])ose‘el 
of their own e’le’inents. Think the’ii of tins Solar 
System as eomjioseel of matte'r, ('xisting in various 
stages eif elensity ; all the investigations into the’ 
nature’ of matter, into tiu’ nature* of the atom- ■ 
ne)i' <'nly of tin* ])hvsical worlel but of all the 
ediher great s])]i(*i*es as we*!! - -must lie’ earrieel on 
by suitable’ organs a.nd instruments. Here* emnes 
in the endless eom])l(‘xity e)f elc'tail that would 
nee’d years e)r live’s, of many lives, to ewhanst. 
]h]t now, how eloes tliis mattei* e>f majiy densities 
come into Irfing? Ace*ording te> the Theosophical 
view^ that Life is primary ane\ matter seceindary 
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the divine Life forms the motive power in every 
atom of matter throu^diout the Solar System. Tlie 
first miglity Wave of Lite pourtHl into tlie ocean of 
interstellar mattcn* came forth from (led- -as the 
Ohristian would say ; from the third Ijogos -as the 
'rheoso])hist would say ; fj*()m Jh^aluml — as the 
Hindus would say; from the S[)irit of God moving 
on the face of tlu' watcn-s -as tlu‘ ili'hrc'W would 
sav ; from the (h*(‘atoi* — as tlu‘ Muhammadan would 
s‘ciy. You may think r)f it as 7‘ollijig round a 
mighty cii'cle^ (h'scemling from the zenith to tin* 
nadir, ascending from thi' im<lir to ih(‘ zenith 
again. This vast Wave of Lif(^ Widls foi'th from the 
Logos Flims(‘lf thrilling through the whole' Solar 
System, breaking its(*lf into eudh'ss fragiiKuits -as 
the smootli enr’*ent dashing itself ovi'i* a- pr(‘eipic(‘ 
breaks into myriads of sc'parate di'ops - in order to 
beconu' tlu^ life-atoms called matten*. Tli(‘re is not 
one atom, one jmrticle of mailer, that lias not 
the life of God as its lif(‘. 'riieri' is nothing that 
is dead. Tliis vast \Vav(‘ rolling through the oc(‘au 
of homogeneous matttn* crvstallis(*s, as it were, the 
mati^er iiiio a, toms, ami Ik'couk's Hk' Spirit in evenw 
partiele of matter; and of this living matten* the* 
worlds are built. Hence Ave sound imi's sjxnik of 
what sciemcc' calls mattm* as s])irit-ma,l I (‘r, as Spirit 
made manifest. There is not oik‘ piirtlclc tliat is 
only inabter, nor eaii Sjhrit manifest itsidf without 
matter as its Amhicb*. Matter is tlu' lU'cessarv vehicle 
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of manifestation for Spirit ; Spirit and matter arc the 
first pair; iieitlier can exist without the other, for 
the diviTio Infe only becomes Spirit when it ensouls 
matter. 

That is the first ci-eativc^ a(*.lion, the first Life- 
Wave. Having formed the atoms, it draws them 
tog*(^ther, jind builds ii]) tin* numerous aggregations 
of the various types of atoms, aiid tlu'se, in oni* 
physical world, are called elements’. These ele- 
ments a.re the ba-sic materials for tiie building of 
all foj'ins. 

It is interesting to notices how our most advan- 
ced scientists are beginning to recognise .the 
presenc.e of life in all matter, and use such jjlirases 
as the ^diseases of nu^tnls/ tJirir ^ their 

snsceptibility to jrnsons and intoxicants. It has been 
proved that the life in metals and plants responds 
similarly to similar stimuli as does the life in 
aiiimals and man. 1 saw th(\se responses in London, 
demonsti’at(‘d hy the gr(‘at Indian chemist 
Dr. Jagadlsh (diandra Lose*; you nui}' i-emember 
that he closed his noble lecture to a. liondoii scienti- 
fic audiemee with tlu' declaratioji that ho had only 
pnned exp('rin]entaliy the great ti*nth which his 
ancestors liad })roclaimed thousands of years before, 
when they chanted the Vedas: Tlioro is only one 
fn‘fe, tliougli men name it variously.^’ This one Life, 

1 Soo fJrrf/lf Cheitusinj for tlu' (l<‘taiTs of this building in tln^ 
})hysical world. 
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poured out into tlie universe, inisouls the iruitter 
out of which all forms are to be made, 'riiis is 
the first root-conception to be gras])ed and re- 
membered. It shows us the Logos as the Master- 
Builder, the Great Architect of the Universe. 

A second great Wave of Life comes forth i’rom 
the Logos, tlie Logos in a new aspect, that of the 
bulldci* and maiiitainer of forms — the scx'ond 
Logos, we Iheosopliists say; Vishnu, tlie Hindus 
name Him. ^Phat great Life-Wave again rolls round ; 
from tlw zenith to the nadir, it gives characteris- 
tics or qualities to matter, qualities which enable it 
to answer in different ways to different stimuli from 
outside ; thus to one kind of atom and its aggre- 
g’ations tlw spochihtv of answoriiig to cimnges of 
thought, to another of response to changes of 
mnotion and desire, and so on. The varying powers 
of each atom and its aggi*egations ai'e given by the 
Life-Wave on its downward sweep, until it reaclu'S 
the lowest point of its huge cirTle ; tlien it turns 
to climb u])wards fnmi nadir to zenith. In the 
upward climbing the Life- Wave begins the build- 
ing of forms out of the matter now showing tlie 
qualities tliat it has impa?’t(jd on the downward 
swee]). This matter, now showing qualities, powers 
of response, /‘.c,, of internal rearrangement under 
the impact of stimuli, is drawn together and 
aggregated into forms — mineral, vegetable and animal 
forms, and lastly forms of animal-man. The work 
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of the upward sweep is tlie building of forms, as 
tlie work of the downward sweep is the giving of 
(jualities. This is the second root-conception. It 
shows us the Logos as the Master-Craftsman, and 
as He ever works by number and by geometrical 
designs, He reveals Himself as the (Iroat (roonietri- 
cian of the universe.^ 

Wo come to tlie third and last groat Wavo of 
liife. Thon' are Hve spheres, or ])lanes, which make 
the Field of Fvolution. Beyond these in rarest 
subtlest matter and in splendor of radiant unimagin- 
able Life, in the highest sjdiero, dwells in the ])er- 
fection of His own nature the Lord of the system, 
whom the Hindu calls Ishvara, the Jjord, impartite, 
unmanifest. In the second sphere His Aspects shine 
out, His manifested Powers, whom we called 
tlie Logoi from whom the Life-Waves came, J\)wers 
which build matter and forms, and the [\)wer, the 
Ki‘generativ(‘, from whom the third Life-Wavi; is to 
come. In that lofty sphere naught may live 
that is not (lod, and there are the seeds of 
Divinity, parts of Himself, emanationS'-if the 
word may bi' used of tliose who dwell ever in 
the bosom of th(‘ Father — which a.re to be 
human Spirits in the field of evolution, thi' 
spheri's of form. These are to he rayed down 
thereinto; for the very purpose of the building of 

I ‘‘Gofi j^'CH)met rises, ” said Plato. 
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the worlds is that these Seeds of Divinity may 
grow throiigli the many forms of tlu' various 
kingdoms, until they stand revealed, the trium])hant 
Sons of (xod, reflecting the splendor whence they 
came. Has it not heen said in the East: ^^1'hou 
art Brahman ” ? Has it not been said in the West : 

Be yo ])erfeet, even as your Father in heaven is 
]>erfect^^y So splendid is the object oF human evol- 
ution ; man is a S(‘ed of (rod, which shall grow, 
wlien sown in the soil of earth, into the likeness 
of (lod. 

Tin' third givat Wav(‘ of Life consists of tliesi' 
human Spirits, which are sent to ensoul and uti- 
lis(‘ tile bodies which have l>e(m prepared for tlnmi 
througli the ages, tlirough the long evolution, the 
slow climbing, from mineral to plant, From plant 
to animal, from animal to animal-man. Tlnm t]n‘re 
dawns at last tlie morning when the human-divine 
Spirits that havi' been waiting tln^ time for their 
advent, hover over the forms that an' ])r(*])anng 
for them; they are as yet unable to influence' them, 
unable to guide, and unable to control. They 
form the third great Wave of In’fe tliat is pou]*ed 
out into the worlds. This is the third root con- 
cejition. Out of the Most High the wave rolls 
downwards into the forms prejiareil for its coming, 

'Phe first Life- Wave, then, made the matter, llie 
second Ijife-Wavo gave the qualities and built the 
forms, The third Life-Wave brought upon its crest 
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tlie frag’iuents of Divioity to ensoul tlie forms iuul 
to make them tabernacles worthy of (lod. 

'Jliink of this as of a groat picture. The Holy 
Spirit, the third Person of the Christian Trinity, 
Ill-ahum, the Third Logos, is as a river which 
breaks itself into drops by the force of its descent; 
so the Life of Cod is poured out and scatters 
into atoms ensouled by Himself. The Ijife of 
Vishnu, th(‘ second Person of tlu- Christian Trini- 
ty, the Wisdom, builds the forms miglitily and 
sw(‘etly ordering all things”; and tin' fii-st Person, 
the Lather of tlie ('hristian, tin* Shiva or iVI ahadeva., 
of the Hindu, the Jjiberator, is the ponnu- out of 
tiu' human Spirits. 

We will not deal now further Avitli the first out- 
pouring, the creative aspect, for this in its details 
would re({uir(‘ tliat study of many lives to which I 
•alluded at the beginning. We will consider instead 
the second ()ut])Ouring, in the upward sweep 
of which is formed the Ladder of Lives, that lad- 
der up which every one of us must climb, up 
which each of us has climbed a long- way, must 
climb the remainder. 

The second liife-Wa,ve, as w(^ have seen, gav(‘ 
ehai-aeteristies or (qualities to matter, imparting to 
its compounds and aggregations tlu? eapficity to 
answer to different moods of consciousness. Tn 
the three lower spheres, we have first that whicdi 
^ Clifford, ahead of his time, called 'Mind-stuff^ 
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tliat is tlu' stuff the vibrations of which are 
correlated with changes of thought. Next the 
Tuatter the vibrations of which respond to eiuotional 
changes, those of sensation, feeling, passion, desii'e. 
Such t 3 ^pes of niatter are not yet recognised by 
Tuodern science. Then furtlier down — out of tln^ 
[lesire-s])here into the physical sphere — our pliysical 
world, wlier(^ inattcu* is nlreadv evolved to tlu' point 
where it can res})ond by means of external action 
to the ])romptings of thouglit and desire. Changes 
of vibration in the material vc'hicle answer every 
change of conscionsiu'ss, whetlu'r of tliought or 
d(vsii'(‘, tlie change* in conscionsn(*ss and th(' vibra- 
tion in matte'r being linked in inse])arable con- 
junction. 

'I’he great work of building u]) })odies b(‘gins 
with the mineral kingdom, through metals, 
stones, and what, is known usually as inorgani(i 
matter. ^J^he crust of tJu* eaith is rich in stores 
of this nature, and here is wliere the first efforts 
of building begin. 'Thim we pass on to crystals 
which show out more powers of the organising 
life, and tlien by slow steps to tlie crystalloids 
found in plants, moi*e plastic, and scarcely (u'tliei* 
vegetahli* or miiK'ral. Then through a realm 
which is lu'ither v(*gt‘tal)h‘ noi* animal, but lies at 
the root of both — the Moiiista ; from this bi’anch 
out the two great evolutions of tlie vegetal )1(* and 
animal kingdoms. Well-developed members of the 
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vo^’Otalile kino-doin, ns forost ti'oes, nvo lii^lior in 
evolution than many forms of animal life. 

Now in the miTi(n*al kingdom all the lessons 
im]mosse(l on gross matter have to l)e» given very 
ronghly in ordc^r to eanse the life within to re- 
s])ond. Kartlujunkes u])heave the surface, volcanos 
throw out gn'at litjnid masses, the sea dash(‘s 
itself agninst tlie rocks atid hurls stones togetlier, 
until they are ])ulverised into the minutest sand. 
In this dense mimu-al kingdom this rough tr(‘nt- 
numt from outside has the pin-p(jse of awakening a 
respoTise from th(‘ dormant life within. In the 
Middle Ag(‘s a wist* Sufi . Tt'acher said: ‘Hlod 
sl(*eps in the mineral And indeed life is not 
yot rea,<ly to turn outwnrdsy to look through its 
sh(‘ath ; tin* oiu^ ])nrpose of these* violent impacts 
is to wake up the slee))ing Spirit. The mineral 
kingdom shows many g]*adcs of grovvtii and of 
advanci*. Wht*n the soft iron moves towards the 
magnet, or anotlier metal moves away from it, 
yon have indications of those faint thrillings of 
the primary attraction and repulsion which here- 
after will show forth as love and hate. You 
liave a response fi'oin within to that whicli is 
contacted without. This is found everywhere, and 
tin* mor(^ close* tin* study the more clear the 
i‘(*snlt. After couTitless ages of similar and i*e- 
ptvated impressions, the fragments of living 
matter giv(^ undoubted proof of rc'sponse frotn 
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witliiD to stiinuliis from witliout. 

For 11 loD^ time seieiice tlioii^’lit that life and 
consciousness wore products of matter ; but science 
has of late changed, for it has come to r(‘alisc^ 
tliat it is not the organ which makes the func- 
tion, but the function wliiidi creates tlie organ. 
When we study a fragment of living matter, of 
protoplasm, sncli as tli(‘ anneba, there* is no 
triouth to take in food, no eyes foi* vision, no 
lungs for res])iration, no heart to drive tlie 
nourisliing fluid through the body, no hands with 
which to grasp, no feet with which to move, 
'riiere is only craving, desire*, uauI desire builels 
the form, as it seeks gropingly its own gra;tifi ca- 
tion. Jn tht^ Anci(*nt Scriptures luis it not been 
said? The Atma desired to see; the* e‘ye. To 
lu'ar ; the ear. Te) think; the uiind.^’ The memth 
was I’ormeel by the craving of the life* within 
for noui-ishnient . d’he craving was tliere* ; so the 
boely at lirst wrappeKl itself about the object 
whiedi touched it, taking it in ; this, re])eated 
over ami over again, at last fe>rnied a ele])ression, a 
biie*cal cavity, and a tube for ])assage througli the 
body, anel thus gradually the mouth and alimentary 
svstem grew into organisation ; the com])lex e)r- 
ganisation grew out of the simple* elesire* of the* 
life. So again living matter <h*sireel to move ; 
it put out a little bit of its body in thi< desired 
direction and pulled the body up to it, and this, 
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repeated iiiiuiirierahle times throuo*h myriads of 
examples, j)rudiiced the leg and tlie loot for tlie 
])iirpos(‘ of loeomotion. As matter becomes moi*e 
and more ductile, tlu‘ requisite organs a.re 
fashioned more and more saital)ly in response to 
the inherent reipiirements of the life. Schopen- 
hauer^s Will to live^^ lies at the back of evolu- 
tion, ami implies the Will of the vSpirit to make 
to itself a vohich', and to shape the organs it 
roqnii'cs tbi- s(*lf-expression as the life unfolds. 

(_)m; stream of life, For instance, develops herbs, 
shrubs, trees — in the last of which we can see 
the first dawning signs of mind-conscioiisness 
appear. 'Plie constant r(q)etition of the seasons, 
bringing similar and long-continued stimuli yeai' 
aftei* yeui*, produces finally a remembrance of the 
past similar (^xj)eriences, and out of that an ex- 
pectation of the n(‘xt menibei’ of the oft-i*(*peated 
series. iVhmiory begins to stir, a.nd when a living 
tiling begins to renieml)er the past, it also inevita- 
bly begins to ex])Oct the future. Hie exjieriences 
of the tree are repeatc^d yea,r after year, season 
after season, the* rise of the sa.|i, the putting on 
of leaves, the hmit of the sun, the drenching rain, 
the alternations of light and darkness, heat and 
cold, the resistance of the roots aaid branches to 
wind and storm, the falling of the leaves, the 
running down of the sap, the period of inactivity 
in the cohl of winter. All this repeated for ages 
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roujses ill the tree the iiicipitMit signs of ineinory, of 
anticiinition^ i.v., the dawning of inind-conscionsness. 

So scientists who are botanists are talking of the 
eyes of ])lants, which enabh*. them to choose particular 
places of growth and so on forsuckbrs. Still one must 
realis(5 that the type of consciousness existing in the 
V(‘getaj)l(‘ kingdom is diffeivut from and far lower than 
tliat found in th() animal kingdom, ^riit'se two lines 
of consciousness in the vegetable and the animal 
exist side by side^ and it may well bo that conscious- 
ness can climb so high in the vegetable kingdom, 
thal. when it })asses over into animal forms it would 
by no nuMins enter at the bottom but relatively liigh in 
the animal ascent, bet ns take this ascent as tboiigh 
it were siicei's.sive — which it is not, and this is also 
shown in Jlaeckehs ( hoi va logy of Man- — for tliis does 
not touch the ai’gument, Wlien tlu^ ])ow(‘.r of 
moving from ])la(*(‘ to |)lac(‘ is (mjoycMl by a- living 
<*r('atnr(', its (j])})()rt unities of gathering ex[)('i-ifmee 
largely ineri'ase, for now it brings itself into contact 
with outer obji'cts ami do(‘s not inerc'ly respond wluai 
they come to it; thereby its ‘awarimess’ develops 
moi*(^ and inor(‘ r5i})idly. ll is by tlie struggle* for 
existimce, hy tin* ti'omendoiis comp(*tition in nature 
t“r fo()d, that tlie animal de'vedops tin* (jualiticjs 
which serve for tlie hringing up ami protection of 
its young ; through its many vicissitudes, hy hnntiug 
and being hunted, it develops foresight, craft, 
■cinining, powers of self-defence, hravory, and ev(‘n 
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higher qualities, which will eventually make possible 
the coming of man. 

But even when animal-man appears on the stage 
of life, there is yet something wanting, something 
lacking for real Aliinhuod. 

It is that third Wave of Life, it is the bringing 
down of tliose Sjiirits which have been waiting to 
take u[) their habitation in the forms that have 
been prejiai’ed for tlieir reception, now the animal- 
man. Tliese forms ai-(‘ naturally crude and rough 
at first, but tliey are suitabh* for the first (dforts of 
the forming Spirit, to evolve the man from the 
savag(‘ to the divine state. He is now on the first human 
rung of the Ladder of Lives ; the Hierarchy of Alan 
begins to manifest. H(‘ will gi*adiially pass out of 
savagcny into a low state of civilisation, and will 
then slowly climb, ste[) by step into a liigher. And 
here a- problem arises : What is the method of this 
advance ? There is no apjiarent reason why a savage 
should prss from the stage of savagoiy into that of 
civilisation, or again why a civilisation which ^ has 
i*eached a high state should become disorganised 
and relapse int(j saA^agery. Yet tlu^se things happen 
and there must be a cause. The causes will be dealt 
with in a snbsccpient lecture. 

Let us now consider tlu^ main stages of the un- 
folding of coiiscic)usuess which mark the steps on 
the Ladder of Iiiv(\s occupied by tlu‘ Hierarchy of 
Alan — once more the broad outlines only, with in- 
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finite variety of detail within each class. Tlie steps- 
are four, so well described bv Patahjali. You may 
find each type among your own acquaintances. 

I. The mind is sufficiently develo])ed to he alert, 
but is continually changing the object of its attention ; 
first one thing attracts it, then that is dropped 
and another becomes the sol(‘ delight, and so on and 
on. It is the mind in the child-stage of its long 
unfolding, and each new toy is eagerly gras])ed. 
Patafijali aptly teiTiis it the Buttou’fly mind/’ 
for the mind, like a butterfly, darts from flower 
to flower, hovers dancing in the air, with no 
stable ])iirpose guiding its flights. Such is the 
child-mind in many grown-ii]) bodies, awake to 
tlie vvoi'ld around it, but not yet brought under 
obedience by its owner, the S|)irit. 

n. The child-mind grows into the mind of th(‘ 
youth, full of surging emotions. fdc'als begin to 
attract, but there is little stability or el(Mir under- 
standing. It is full of liasty impulses, irration- 
alised longings, confiisc'd ami bewilderc'd thoughts. 
It is the stage of eoiifiision, of illusions, of glamor, 
the confused mind” of Patanjab. 

III. Then follows the stage* of tin* man, whose 
mind is dominated by a fixed idea; it niny be am- 
bition, philantlir()])y, patriotism, love of truth. The 
idea may be of different kinds, but it grips tlie man. 
All he does, all he thinks, all he aims at, is sub- 
servient to it. If it is ambition, he chooses his 
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friends as they can serve his object ; he plans, 
schemes, toils, all with the one object of gaining 
power. If gripped by patriotism, he becomes a 
hero ; if by love of truth, in troublous timers, a 
martyr. No reason, no argument, no pei'suasion, 
no appeals to the ordinary motives that sway men 
can divert him from his purpose. I came across 
siicli a man in America, dominated by the idea of 
geometrical forms and their uses ; he could think 
of, talk of, nothing else. Such a one, says 
Patahjali is becoming fit for Yoga. 

TV. In the fourth stage the idea no longer 
•obsesses the man, but the man becomes master of 
the idea, the idea becomes his servant. With all 
the concentration of will and purpose gained in 
the third stage, he is now able to choose his object 
and direct his forces to its realisation. Only when 
this stage is reached, can a iiiaii make real progress 
in the liigher life, the life which reaches human 
])(ud'ection. The hero or tlie martyi* can now be- 
•come the Saint, tlie Seer, the Portal of Initiation 
is before him. 

Now he passes througli that Portal and climbs 
the remaining human rungs of the Ladder witli 
ever-increasing swiftness, until he stands at the 
threshold of superliuman progress, reaches the 
side of those lofty Beings whom we call Masters, 
and becomes the Perfect Man. Then before him 
opens out another and more splendid evolution ; 
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high abovev him on the Ladder stand the super- 
human Hierarchies in dazzling splendor, and, al- 
most lost in light, stand the Christs, the Buddhas, 
the Manus, of past ages. Would he stand wht»re 
They are standing ? He might leave the world 
and stand in glorious strength and dignity among 
the Hierarchies of living Beings that rule and 
guide the worlds, and dwell in the vast fields of 
space. Great and mighty are They, and wonder- 
ful and necessary Their work. But if he would 
climb to the loftiest rung o])en to our hunianitv, 
then he must not quit the world, whose sorrowful 
cries have spurred him to liis upward way. 

Canst thou forget compassion ? whispers the- 
A^oice of the Silence. So lie returns again 
across the gulf, wears yet the fetters of tlu^ H(isli, 
the burden of gross matter, and gives Himself to 
be a Savior of man, a Guardian of Humanity. 
He climbs the rungs of the Ladder to the height 
of the Bodhisattva, the Christ, the Buddha, until 
lie vanishes in the (Hory, to return again, perhaps,, 
ill some future world, as an Avatara, a divine 
Incarnation. 

Such’ is the Ladden- of Lives, as seen from our 
earth and the worlds interlinked with it. On some 
of the rungs of that Ladder we all are standing, 
you and I, every one of us, whatever we may be. 
Many a rung lies below us; many a rung lies 
above iis. We may be climbing slowly or rapidly 
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there is time enough for all, for the veriest lag- 
gard , iiiere is power enougli for each, for in the 
heart of each is God. There is nothing that catl 
change oni* ultimate destiny, nothing which can 
finally frustrate the will of the (rod within. We 
may play in the meadows of life like children, 
^nd linger long in ^Hlie primrose paths of pleas- 
ure,” but the (rod within cannot be finally denied. 
He is very patient, because He is eternal, 
.and because H(^ is omnipotent in power. .His will 
is iinchangt^a])le and sure, and He is our innermost 
Self; hence the destiny of man is certain, and, as 
T told you hist Sunday, it is Ihirity and Bliss. 

Some of you have dreamed of endless suffering, 
of .endless sin, and have writlied under the night- 
mare of Jill (nu‘r1jisting hell. But God is every- 
where; His Essence is Joy jind Eight and lx)Ve, and 
there is no such thing in His Being as unending 
evil and unending sorrow. 

But yon must climb the [madder for yourselves, 
and if you delay too unreasonably, if you try not 
to climb at all, you may so retard the course of 
your evolution that you will be unfitted for the 
upward-climbing nice of whicli you are apart; and 
then Avill come friction, then pain, and your slug* 
gish vehicles will clash with the more evolved ve* 
liicles around you, and the God in you will mani- 
fest as pain and suffering and not as joy. You 
may even delay so long as to unfit yourself to 
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go on with your race, and you may drop out of 
the present evolution and sleep through long ages. 
But at last, at last, your lower nature will learn 
its lesson, and set itself in liannony with the 
Inner. 

Truly is there much to climb, yet Life is endless. 
Truly we stand at many stages, yet Life is one. 
And because the liife in all is one, therefore we 
all are brethren. 
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Reincarnation: its Necessity 

In listening* as I ska'tclied for you last iSuiiday tlio 
enornions swcM'p of evolution, as I traecnl in roiio'li 
outline the way in which tlu^ divine Life c*oines 
down into niattcu-, (urscuds every particle, builds 
up out of that ensouled niatt(‘r the forms of every 
description, makes tliost* forms morc‘ and more 
complex, mor(‘ aiid more* sensitiv(* ; them, as I 
traced the unfoldint>- of consciousness from rung to 
rung up thi‘ Ladder of Lives, showing how the 
consciousiu'ss in man unfolded its pow(‘rs through 
th(» various stagers mentioned by Patanjali ; tlam 
up to the Portal of Initiation ; through that to tin* 
superhuman evolution which (‘omes after Mastta*- 
hood ; onwards still further from the Man made 
perfect until the superhuman being is lost in tlu‘ 
light that veils sucli (rreat ()m*s as the llodhisattvas, 
the Christs, the Huddhas of Immanity — some of 
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you surely must have aslced yourselves : What 
is the inetliod of the elimbiiig ? how is it possible 
from the mire of earth to climb upward and 
upward ever_, until the climber is lost in the Deity ^ 
what the method, what the fasliiou of evolution ^ 
It is thest‘ questions, so natural and inevitable, which 
[ am ^‘oing to try to nnswcv to-day and this day week. 

J have divided my subj(‘ct into two parts, di'aling 
to-day only with the necessity for reincarnation. 
I want to show that it is inevitable, rational, and 
a fact in nature, and th(*n next w(‘ek io show how 
it answers the problems of life, to sliow' how it 
ex])laiiis diiferences in life, the riddl(‘, as 1 luivc^ 
sometimes called it, of love a, ml hate, the reason 
for friendship and enmity, the strong links that 
draw us together and drive us a,])art; these (pies- 
tions I shall try to answer next Sunday; to-day 
1 deal with its necessity. 

The work to be done is so iniiuense, the ground 
to be covered so incalculably huge, that 

some method which is rational, h)gi(*al, and intelli- 
gible seems to be needed, in (»rder that we may 
be able to understand how such ))rogress can 

be made by man ; for, looking at iiuui as we see 

him in this life, with the small span of years that 
comes between tlu^ first cry of the babe and the 
last sigh of tlie dying, so brief a time and with so 
mu(*h to do, so vast a task, and so sliort a 

s))an — a work so groat must need a method extended 
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and rational, for the whole world is rati<mal, 
heinj^ ordered by the Supreme Wisdoiu as well as 
sustained by inlinite Love. 

Now what is the meaning of reincarnation ? \Vc 
do not use tlu‘ word when we are dealing with 
the mineral, the vegetable and tin* a,nimal ; t])e 
nn‘thods of evolution then* are ])i*ofoiiiidly intei*t*^t- 
ing, bat art* so com])lieated that if J dealt with 
tln*ni r should leave myself no tinn* foi* the s])ecial 
snbje^d of to-day. I can only In-ieily say tlnit 
what w(' may call the embryonic vSpirits, those 
that are to ] h ) human, hover over these, low(‘r kin<^- 
doms, waiting tin* time when the forms shall be fitr»*d 
for their dehnile dwelling-plac(‘s ; st(‘j) by stop, 
gradt* by grade* -if W(* (*are to give* tin* time 
and take the trouble — we eaii wat(di tlie methods 
of evolution in tlii'se lower worlds. But rc'incar- 
nation, as it has la'en uscnl in liistory, whether in 
ancient religitms or modern Theosoidiy, has a, vt'ry 
clea-r and definite meaning. It means that ma:i 
is a s])ii-itnal being (‘lothed in bodi(*s made of 
)nattcr; the man is the spiritual intelligem*.*, 
tin; ])odies are only a. garment. As oin* of y xi 
may clutlie yonrsedf in a coat or a, cloth, hut not 
r('gard that garment as yourself, so does a spiritmil 
intelligence clotlu* himself in garmt*nts of matter, 
the bodies ; but these are not tlie man, any more 
than your clothes are yourselves. Tin's s])iritual 
intelligence, which is to unfold all his powers, comes 
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to gain ex|)ei*i(‘nce in ordrr that the divine capa- 
cities in liiin may there!)}' l>e unfolded. His natural 
dwelling-})lace is in the higher and spiritual regions ; 
\'onr bodies are born of ea.i'th, but you are born 
in the high(‘r worlds ; the (1n*istian ])hrase, Your 
citizenshi]) is in heaven/’ is a literal truth; a man 
is a citizen of his native country^ and men are 
not citizens of earth but of heaven; there is their 
l)irth-place, their natural habitat and their home. 
Just as a bird soaring in tlie air may dive down 
into the water to eatcb his prey, and then rise again 
into his own habitat, so it is witli th(‘ Spirit that 
is man; his home is in the heavenly worlds; he 
plunges down to earth to gain the ex))erience wliich 
is the nourishment i'or the Spirit’s unfolding; he 
carries it hoin(‘ for assimilation into innate capacity 
and power ; and only when tin* (^\])erieuc(^ of one 
life is assimilated does he return to eartli for amJher 
life, in order to gain more. 

And this conce])tion of a man as a s])iritual being 
belonging to the higher worlds lies at the base of the 
thouglit of I'eincarmition. He (tomes to earth, takes 
a body which tlun-t; is pre])ared for him ; ho is not 
yet manifestly divine; he has to learn to master 
matter by long (‘xpeihhice and by many lessons. He 
comes into the body of the savage, wherein his expe- 
riences are crude and rough indeed, but yet yield 
lessons difficult enough for him to learn — the first 
lessons of human experience. He passes away to 
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the other side of death to learn l)y tin' lessons 
of pain the errors wliich he has made, and by th(‘ 
lessons of enjoyment the right tlmnghts and feelings 
he has had, and during the lat(a* part of tliat post- 
mortem life ho assimilates what ho gathered on earth. 
Having ohanged the experienoes into powers, into 
oapaoities mental and moral, he comes back and 
enters into a bc^tter body, suitable to the more un- 
folded conditions of the Spirit which is himself. Ho 
goes with this through Ids next (^\])erience of earth- 
ly life, again changing ox])erienc(\s into capaciti(\s 
in the other worlds, the after-death life limgth- 
enijig as he evolvt^s, and so on, and on, and on, 
and on, until he has climbed from the point of the 
savage u]) to the })oint vvher(‘ In* has become the 
Man made perfect, whom we call a Master. It is 
a- long life comjmsed of many days, in which 
each day is what w(* term a lif(‘ ; and just as a 
man is one man though he lives through many 
days of earthly life, so is the man one man to 
whom every life is but a day in his long pilgrim- 
age. 'riie same man who sowed is he who 
reaps; the same man who immrred debts is htj 
who pays ; justice, unchanging justice, rules the 
worlds, justicti that demands the payment of a 
debt incurred, justice that gives the reward of a 
virtue achieved. Thus going on life after life, his 
past expressing itself as character aiid as con- 
science, he becomes at length the f^erfect Man» 
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At that vstau’e I'eTTicariiatioii finishes for him ; no 
lon_o*er need lu' Ik* horn into tlu> world, for ho 
lias learned its lessons ; and just as yon send 
yonr hoy, when ho has finished Avith tlie school, 
to the coHeo-e to ](‘arn the higher lessons, so is 
it witli man. in this world and in the two eon- 
iKM'ted with it, man is, as it were, in school ; 
having learned his lessons, having leariu'd all that 
tluse Avorlds can teach, he hecomes what is 
called the Ashaiksha, or Aseka, Adi'pt, the man 
wIh) is no long(‘r a ])n])il, he who lias no more 
t(» learn. Then, a,nd then only, can he Ik* released 
fnnn the wln'cl of births and deaths, to ])ass on 
to a magnificent superhuman evolntion, in which 
his now nnfol(U‘(l consciousn(‘ss scaU‘s iiicon(*eiv- 
alde heights, until he i-eaclu's union with l)(*ity 
Himself. 

^riiis, then, is Avhat is meant by reincarnation. 
I must try to show why it is necessary for men. 

Tin* m*cessity that 1 will put to you is threcd'old. 
I. It is necessary From tin* logica.l sraiidpoiiit, to 
satisfy the ivasoii. Without it, life is a lio])eless 
riddle, a prolilem wliich defies solution. Then* is 
no suffering keener and sharper to the intelligence 
than the sense that everything ai'onnd is hop(*- 
lessly unintelligihh*. We can hear everything, if 
we can understand it. It is not pain and sorrow 
which is the real misery of hiiuiaii life; the real 
misery comes from the intelligence groping in 
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tlie (lark amid objects wliicli it cannot under- 
stand ; from problems wliicli secmi incapable of 
solution pressing on brain and li(*ari; — the in- 
tolerable anguish of tin* mind, faced by that whicli 
it cannot understand, till it dro[)s back dt‘spair- 
ing and hopeless; there seems no reason to be 
found in the taaigl(‘d world. Where' fcliere is no 
reason, no ordeu*, tlu'iv can be no hoja*. Mut r(‘- 
incai'iiation makes all life iutcdligible ; a Hood of 
light ])ours over human life, and we can sea* it 
in its inception, its evolution and its g'oal. 

IJ. Reincarnation is necessary scientifically. The 
science of the day can no longei* answiM* the 
([uestions ])ressed ii|)on it. It thought it C(.)uld 
ansvvc'i* these (pu'stiinis twenty or thirty y(‘ars ago. 
Darwin thought h(‘ had answeivd them. Hut no 
scientific; man will tell you to-day that the Dar- 
winian hypothesis can b(‘ acce})tod in all its main 
])rinelples as soUnng* many of tlu‘ most imj)ortant 
problems of luiman e\(»lution. Schmci* to-day is 
dumb before them. It has lost oik* solntinn; it 
has not found an(»ther. 

111. H('incarnation is nt‘c.(‘ssarv morally, and to 
some this covei's tin* most important problems of 
all. 8ome p(‘ 0 ])]e aiv cont(*nt to liv(' in an int(*lle- 
ctnal fog, and seem to find no tronbU* in breath- 
ing it ; but no one who is rc'ally good at h(*art 
can face; witliont anguisli the moral pi’oblems of 
life, unless indeed they know ivincarnation, and 
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then they realise that all is “very good’'. For 
tile sake of Uoason, of Science and of Morality, 
reincarnation is necessary, inevitable ; and thivS I 
shall now proceed to try to prove. 

I. Yon remember that verse that 1 (pioted last 
Sunday, where it is said in the Hebrew Apocry- 
pha. that Wisdom built tlu^ worlds — Wisdom 
“sweetly and mightily ordering all things”; that 
Wisdom, which the (.^hristian pei'sonifies into the 
Second Person of the 'IVinity, whom the Hindu 
speaks of as V^ishnu. He is the Perfet:t Reason, 
and the universe He builds must be ])erfectly 
reasonable also. 

Let us look at a jirimeva! savage, and try for 
a moment to realise what he is. Take any savage 
of the low(^st type ; the aborigiiu's of Australia, 
the Veddhas of Ce}doTi, the hairy men of Borneo 
— these air scarcely human, and yt't they are 
human ; their language is more of signs and of 
sounds expressive of emotion than of words ; it 
really is little bettei* than the language of an ape, 
that some have learned to reproduce. 

Try to i*ealise him, mentally and moi*ally ; he 
has ])ractically no mind and no morals, only the 
germs of them. You can read about such men in 
the records of the voyages of travellers, how some 
of them can only count one, two, three, more. 
But the cat can do as much as that with its kit- 
tens, and a hen almost with its eggs. There is a 
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story told of how tlio Australian (ioverimuMit in 
trying to preserve the aborigiiu's gave tliein blan- 
kets, and it is said that in the mornings, when 
the sun was Avarm, not 7‘ealisiiig that tin* night 
\vould eome again, they would change* away their 
blankets for other things. diHicnltv arose oF 

a store of blankets that had always to lx* r(‘iiew(*d ; 
so low were' tluw intellectually. Alorally ^i’ln*y 
were (juite prepar(*d to take the most liamly and 
convemient person for the next meal. Darwin 
recorded a case* of a man who found his 
w’ife the most convcMiiemt thing for Jiis dinner, 
and wlieii a missie/iiarv trieal to make* him 
understand that it was a wrong thing to 

do he answered, rubbing himself in satis- 
faction : ‘‘1 assure you she was very good.” 

The |)oor missionary trie<l to make* him under- 
stajid that good eating and good morals were 
not ideiiticTil, but failed. The morai s(‘nse \vas not 
yet evolved. Savages eat theii’ ])arents wdieii 
they are no longtT useful, and th{‘ir childien, 
because they are not yet uselul. They murder, they 
rob, they drink. There the savage is — (iod-made, 
all the religious tell us. What are you going to 

do with him on tlu‘ other side* of (h'ath ^ W hat 

could you do with him iu heaven Yet it woidd 
be hardly fair to send him t(» hell, as he did 
not make himself. Is that narrow hrutal life all 
that the world has to give him, th(* woi'Id which 
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wheiv ; your old mother and father whom you slew 
ill tlieir weakness are aliv(‘ ao-ain liere, and at r.u 
advanta^’e as Imving* lieen longH'r on iJie otlan* sidr, 
while yon are a in'weonnu* and a. sti*a,no-cr, Friu’lii-- 
(MkmI and bewildered. He beg-ius to h*arn some 
of Lis lessons. J do not say he h'arns them all in 
that one experienec' ; h(‘ eomes to earth-life and out 
of it ovm- ami ov^er and over ai>‘ain, until at last 
the earl) h'ssons of lib‘ art‘ o*rav(m into tlu‘ S|)ii*t, 
until Le learns that it is not well to murdm* and 
to steal, until lie- dimly begins to r(‘t*ognise a law 
wlii(!h g*iv(^s to (‘V(‘rv man ae(*ording‘ to his works. 

Hut tlu'se ar(‘ not his only afttu'-disitli i-xpcn'i- 
enet's. He will hav(‘ had, |)(‘rha))s, foi* the woinam 
wlio was his ma,ti‘, som(‘ litth' toueh of alfeiaion, 
bid'ore the greatei* necnl of limigm* ov(‘rhor(‘ it. 
That litrl(‘ g-tUMii cannot dii*, for nolhing dies in 
a, univ(n's(‘ of Law. That little s(‘ed of good 
b(‘gins to grow, and makes him happy, and later 
()^\ wlnm hi' carries more of good with him, lie 
takes it on into tlu' higher lu'avenly world, and 
there changes it into a. moral quality, with which 
h(‘ returns; he brings with him to each ri'birth 
an increasing U'lidimcy to hesitati' befoi'o slaying, 
to a.grc'e if lie is told that murder is wi-ong, and— 
to mil over a^ large nundier of livi*s — that is hovr 
he grows a, little iriort' eivilised and ea-n livi' in 
a. tribe, and I'espcct the law of tin* trila' as rigiit, 
as a. proper limitation and restri(*rion. He Inis 
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gathered thofi’nit of ex:])onence, and it has noiirish- 
<^d him ; h(i lias aocnrniilatod materials and they 
are wrought into his life ; and he goes on^ life 
after life, until he comes to the point at which 
many of oiir children are being born to-day. The 
great difference between our child and tliat of 
the savage is that onrs answers to a. moral teach- 
ing or id(‘al vvlnni it is put Ixdore him and tin' 
<*hild of the savage does not. I have come across 
a. case in whiidi a savage ba,b(', taken from a village' 
which had bei'ii dc'stroyi'd and all the inhabitants 
slain, bronght over to Mngland by a kindly 
missionary lady, was found nnabh*, despite all 
the advantage of moral snrronndings and teach- 
ings, to res])ond to the most (‘U'nK'ntary moral 
ideas; there was nothing in her which could answer 
to all tin' (‘iforts and a])p(‘als of h(*r instructor. 
It is triu' that there are sonu' that ari' the degi‘a,d- 
ed remnants of a past civilisa.tion which was higher 
tlnin their jirc'si'iit stall' , souls a litth' oldi'r would 
b(' theri', a.nd then you may luivi' a ci'i'tpin, but a 
V('rv limited, amount of moral ri'sponse. Hut take 
your own child ; you tell it that it is wi'ong to take 
by force tlie toy of its younger and weaker brother 
or sister, and the child understands. You say it 
has a consdoiKX'. True, but conscience is not the 
gift of (xod, but the outcome of experience ; your 
child brings with him the harvest of his past, 
the smise of right and wrong, the tendency to 
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approve or coiideinii. Yon tak(‘ advaiitJigv of tliis 
tendency ; you luiv(‘ not to do with a iiew-horii 
soul, but with one wlio has passed througli many 
lives. ^J'he child of the civilised man brings into 
the world a ready-forined chavact(‘i*, as any one 
who has had to do with childivti can observe, 
(.'haracter is tlie stock-in-trade with which (‘ach 
begins his ])r(‘sent life, and the civilised man un- 
derstands when lie is told that lu^ must not taki* 
his brother's life nor his possessions. And s(» on 
and on, every life getting fuller and fuller, and tlu‘ 
life on the other sid(‘ of death growing longer and 
hmgor. When oiu* (d‘ yourselves jiasses ovin-, what 
will you take with you as harvest, to us(‘ in thi‘ otlun* 
world ? Certain errors will me(‘l you on the othm- 
side, and will cause siifl’ering — tlie basis of truth in 
all th(' terrible stori(‘s of hell. When yon had h»a,rn(‘d 
your mistakes, you will pass on into tin* heavenly 
world. Tlimv evmwthing of good that yon did in 
this life will be with you, the jewels to >;et into 
your crown ; every asjhration, evei*y lioja^ every- 
thing noble and pure and high, you take with yon 
into the heavmdy world, and these ar(‘ tlu' seeds 
of the qualities you will there grow and develop 
in yoursidf. As tin* sculptor carves his stalin' out 
of tlie marble block, and according to the (piality 
of the marble and the skill oF the sculptor will In* 
the finished work, so it is with yon. Tlu‘ inarbh* 
is the experience that yon cari*y with you lo that 
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world; your inner living Spirit is tlie sculptor that 
carves the marble into character; hence the import- 
ance of the earthly life that gives the materia 1^ 
for according to tlie purity of the stone will be 
the color of the statue, or, to use another simile, 
according to the richness of the sowing will be the 
harvest you will reap. Yon see how by the law of 
reincarnation conies the opportunity enabling a man 
to build himself; how the exjieriences are, life after 
life, stored up and transmuted into (puilities ; how at 
each now stage of his pilgrimage, he grows, gather- 
ing and crystallising these experiences into fac- 
ulties, Every virtue you have, yon have built 
during your life of bliss in heaven ; every defect 
marks a virtue still to be acquired ; tliere is time 
enough for the slowest of us ; hence our trium])h 
is sure and the ultimate result is certain. You 
are the masters of your future character and 
therefore of your destiny. That is one line of 
argument foi* reincarnation given by 1'heosophy ; 
the necessity of building the savage into, the Sage, 
the embryonic man into the triumphant Son of 
God. 

That is not the only necessity. Take the case 
of a new-born cliild who dies shortly after birth. 
Suppose that reincarnation is not tine, what is 
the use of that brief hour of life ? If you take 
the ordinary t’hristian theory — I take Christianity 
because it has lost reincarnation, though it once 
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bad it, and is now recovering it — how can yoir 
explain the mystery of this babe that dies ? Is 
human life, the experience gained on eartli, of any 
permanent value or not ? If you say that it is, 

and that the experience will be valuable to you 
during your ininiortal life, then that unfortunate 
child has been for ever deprived of its opportunity 
of gathering such experience, and can never 
make up for that loss. IJnles^s it returns to earth 
for another birth, then that little one has been rob- 
bed of the ])rieeless heritage of human life, and 
no heaven can make up for it, for the earthly ex])eri- 
ence cannot be had there, and it remains the poorer 
throughout everlasting ages. On tlu‘ othc'r hand,, 
if you say that the babe loses nothing, then,, 
if it be true that our fate for ever depends 

upon the outcome of this human life, it is 

we who have the grievance and not tlie babe 
who died ; foi* we who live on for a long life 

have to go through troubh*, miseiy and sin, and 

we run the risk of going to hell at last, whereas 

the babe rims no risks and has no misery, and 

yet is as well olf in the end as wi* are. 'Fhe 
whole thing at once becomes unintelligible. But 
|)Cople say it is a mystery, and that we must not 
piy into Godks ])urposes, for that is not allowed. 
It is such answers that make sceptics. It is useless 
to tell people not ^ to prv,^ when they have 

been given an intellect for the very purjiose of 
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prying. There is nothing that man has not the 
right to study; until he has studied, he cannot 
knoAv whether he is able to understand or not. 
All questions are justifiable to the seeker for 
truth . 

Let us leave our savage and our babe. There 
is another difficulty. What is the use of all the 
qualities that we build up, even in one life, with 
effort and suffering? A man goes through a long 
life and becomes wise ; we ask the counsel of the 
aged, and we find his advice better worth hav- 
ing than that of the young and careless ; but 
he dies at the very moment when he is most 
valuable, when out of the experience of life he 
has wrought the gold of Wisdom, and he passes 
away into heaven or hell, where, in either case, 
the wisdom is useless, ft is earth that wants 
these men grown old in wisdom, and if all our 
best and wisest and noblest are taken away into 
worlds where there is no opportunity to use the 
wisdom they have garnered, into worlds where 
wisdom is useless, because every one is irretrievably 
saved or damned, then the whole of human life be- 
comes irrational, and the whole of human experi- 
ence is thrown on the rubbish-heap of nature. The 
more you think on reasonable and logical lines, the 
more inevitable will reincarnation be seen to be. 

11. Reincarnation is necessary from the scientific 
standpoint. In the days when Darwin published his 
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theory of evolution, everything was made to turn 
upon the transmission of qualities from parents to 
offspring, and on the struggle for existence, wliicb 
secured the best parents for this transmission. But 
if parents do not transmit, then the whole key to 
progress as given by Darwin is lost ; for everything 
turns on that transmission. The reason he desir- 
ed that struggle should continue was that he saw 
in struggle the only hope of human progress; only 
thus could the weakei* be slain and the strong 
survive, to be the parents of the coming genera- 
tions. When I was studying the working of the 
Law of J\)pulation, 1 wrote to Darwin on the subject, 
and his answer was that we must not soften the 
struggle, because if we did the human j’ace would 
cease to progress. Transmission of qualities gained 
by individual struggle was the only method of 
progress. But that is not the view of the scien- 
tist of to-day ; he now tells us that parents do 
not transmit their mental and moral (jualities to 
their offspring; on the contrary, he says that the 
higher the intellectual qualifications, the lower the 
reproductive power. He declares that genius is 
sterile. He points out how musical genius is, as 
it were, foreshadowed for several generations. 
As a matter of fact, a family sliows some musical 
ability until a physical body is prepared with 
sensitive ear, sensitive fingers, sousltlve nerves, so 
that the physical characteristics necessary for a 
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musical genius may be prepared. Into that body the 
genius comes, sliows his ])owcr, conquers the world 
and dies — and instead of any . handing on of his 
genius, thus lifting the race, his children, if he has 
any, ar(> mediocre^, and ere long the family dis- 
appears. Where arc the families that produced 
Beethoven and Mozart, or oth(*r great musical 
geniuses of the past ? And everywhere science 
repeats the same truth ! there is no mental or moral 
heredity, genius does not descend ; it is the death- 
knell of human ])rogress, unless reincarnation bo 
true. So long as we thought that by leading 
nobh^ lives w(' could pass on noble characters to 
those wlio W(‘re to come after us, so long was 
the magniKcent argument of William Kingdon 
Clifford true and cogent, when he bade every 
father and mother remember that in their hands 
lay the future of tlie I’aco, and urged them to 
live truly and nobly and purely, in order to pass 
on the enriched heritage to those who should 
have the world when they were dead. ' He had 
no belief in individual immortality, and from 
that standpoint there is no nobler argument than 
that in his admirable essay on the ^ The Ethic (jf 
Belief \ But that cannot be adduced as argument 
now, and hence, on this question of the how of 
progress science is dumb. Physical heredity is 
•clear ; moral and mental heredity is non-existent; 
and yet it is on the mental and moral growth of 
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man that the future depends. Is not the con- 
tinuity of consciousness tlie necessary completion 
of the continuity of protoplasm V 

Another scientific problem arises. How were 
the social qualities evolved ? Hy the struggle for 
existence ? But in that struggle those who are 

least social will be most successful.' You can see 

it . around you ; in tlie competitive struggle of 
liuuiau life to-day it is not the most honorable 

who is the most successful man ; it is rather the 
man who accepts the business morality of the 
day and docs not look into it too closely ; in 

tlu‘ modern commercial struggle* not the best men 
come to tlui to]), but the worse* — clever, yes, but 
unscrupulous also. In such countries as America, 
the keenest brain and the most unscrupulous 
conscience carry the man to the top of the tree, 
^riie man who builds Ids fortum* by the laying 
waste of thousands of homes becomes the multi- 
millionaire and is held uj) as an examj)l(‘. Gold 
gilds every crime which the law does not touch,, 
and what the law does not toucli the social 
consciem^e does not condemn. The late Dr. Hux- 
ley, in his last lecture, before an Oxford audience, 
|)ut this very difficulty in striking fashion. He 
pointed out that man, a mere atom, set himself 
airaiust the universe in his evolution of tiie social 
virtues, of that which made him wav/, and raised 
him above the brute ; he .'showed tliat man was 
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evolving not by trampling on the weak, but by 
tending, cherishing, and helping them ; that the hu- 
man qualities are tliose of compassion and tenderness, 
and the use of strength to guard the weak and 
the helpless ; and he summed up in one phrase, 
borrowed from a Theosophical Master, the profound 
truth: '^The law of the survival of the fittest is the 
law for the evolution of the brute, but the law 
of self-sacrifice is the law of evolution for the 
man. ” But this cannot be true, unless we come 
back to reap the results of the self-sacrifice in 
greater power to help ; for the man who sacri- 
fices himself dies, and his qualities are lost to human- 
itv unless he returns, while his fate is apt to 
iriake others shrink back. The mother-bird who, to 
save her young, pretends to be crippled in ordei* 
to draw away from her nest the cruel sportsman, 
and is sometimes shot, leaving the young to 
perish miserably ; how shall her maternal instinct, 
so precious to the races, be handed on ? And so 
with the death of every martyr, and the sacrifice 
of everv hero who dies for humanity ; if rein- 
carnation be true, then the man who died comes 
back with richer, fuller consciousness than that 
made the sacrifice, for that love and sacrifice 
have been wrought into his nature during the 
heavenly life and lie comes back the richer, the 
stronger, to help with greater force. 

One other point we must note in passing, 
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although it bristles with points that one must 
leave unnoticed. The children are born, as a 
rule, during the youth of tlie parents, and not 
during their old age, when they have garnered 
the fruits of experience and have turned them 
into wisdom. I^he father and the mother grow 
by the ]mrental and married life; the power of 
self-sacrifice in them is nurtured by the weakness 
of the children, by their need of help, and so the 
noblest and most advanced show their highest 
virtues in mature life, when the time of child- 
bearing is over. The child obviously can inherit 
only the virtues possessed by his parents at his 
birth, even if he could inhei*it (jualities at all. 
Hence the recruiting of the population is chieHy 
from the young and therefore the more thought- 
less; when thought is mature in age, the time 
for child-birth is over. Inhere again comes in a 
difficulty which only reincarnation can solve. For 
if reincarnation be true, nothing is lost. That daily 
sacrifice of the mother and father for their child- 
ren crystallises in heaven into the virtue of 
self-sacrifice for all who nec^d help, the virtue 
which makes the saint, the hero, the martyr. 
Nothing is lost, nothing is wasted. And how per- 
fectly this agrees in the higher world with the 
scientific view of the conservation of energy, 
the indestructibility of force, in the lower world. 
The evolution of consciousness — or better, its 
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unfolding, in whicli it demands ever better and 
better bodies for its expression in matter — gives 
to science the motive power in evQlutioii, and 
shows the two sides of human nature, mind and 
body, developing side by side in the long climb 
upwards of the man. 

III. To my mind, the third necessity, the moral, 
is the most potent argument of all for reincarnation, 
for justice and love must be dethroned in this 
universe unless reincarnation be true. 1'here are 
two other possibilities. One is special creation by 
(xod ; the other is heredity. The first is that in 
which most Christians believe. Now both of these 
leave man paralysed and helpless, in the grip of a 
destiny he cannot influence. When a child is born 
into the world, he is not born with a mind like a 
blank sheet of paper on which you may write what 
you will. No one who knows children can deny 
that a child comes as a living being witli a 
character, with qualities, characteristics, powers and 
deficiencies, and you liave to deal with them as 
they are. Our Musnlman brother says that wdien 
a man is born, liis destiny is tied about 
his neck. And this is largely true, for a man 
comes into the world with his character ready- 
made. You may to some extent mould and modify 
it, but your powers are very limited. As Ludwig 
Buchner said ; “ Nature is stronger than Nurture.’’ 
If special creation be true, where is justice, to 
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say nothing of love ?. One is born a congenital 
idiot, another, a genius; one a cripple, another 
strong ; one grasping and greedy, another magna- 
nimous and generous ; these differences show them- 
selves in the nursery, nay, even before the babe 
can walk. Who made the differences ? God ? 

That implies Injustice enthroned over the uni- 
verse ; it implies the helplessness- and therefore 
hopelessness of man. I have sometimes drawn a 
picture of what is i]n])lie(l in special creation, 
in each human soul coming straight from the 
hands of God. People do not realise what it im- 
plies. 1 know much of liondon, and much of the 
darker side of London life, for 1 was a member 
of the Ijondon School-Board for the poorest 
district in the East End, where there were 
ninety-six thousand children in my charge. Also, 
outside the children, [ worked much among the 
poor. Those who know the East End know 

something of the misery of human life. As a 

member of the School-Board, 1 found that tlure 
were some children coming into our hands so 
foul, that we were obliged to remove them from 

the schools built for the children of decent parents, 
however poor, children . congenitally physically 
diseased and mentally and morally criminal. Whence 
come such children ? Why are they born among us ? 

* Come with me into the slums, where the houses 
are rotten with age, ingrained with filth, un- 
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touched by sun or air. Gome along a narrow, 
filthy lane, full of rotting vegetables, into a 
little court. Come down tlie broken stairs that 
lead into an underground cellar which the sun 
can never touch ; heavy and foul and filthy is 
the air which the miserable creatures who herd 
there must breathe. In the corner of ‘the cellar 
a woman is lying on a heap of filtliy rags. She 
has just given birth to a child, a man child. Look 
at the shape of its head and features; see that 
he has no forehead; the brain slopes back from 
the eye-brows to the back of the head, which comes 
up to an almost acute angle. That child is a 
congenital criminal; he will have strong passions 
and weak intelligence; he is doomed to crime and 
misery throughout the sjian of his unhappy life on 
earth. He is a poor wretched little mortal with a 
human Spirit; fresh-made, they tell us, from the 
hands of Grod; the mother? a harlot of the streets; 
the father ? perhaps a drunken sailor from the 
docks ; who knows ? From infancy this qhild only 
hears foul language, curses and filthy terms. His 
baby lips learn to stammer curses before he knows 
what they mean. He is brought up on blows and 
kicks, sent out to steal, and sent supperless to bed, 
writhing in pain, if he does not bring enough of 
the results of theft to pay for the evening meal. 
And so from year to year, knowing nothing of 
love, nothing of kindness and caresses, until, still 
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a child, he falls into the hands of the police . 
It is before the days of children's Courts, of first 
offences,^’ and the child-thief is sent to herd with 
elder criminals in the gaol, and to come out worse 
than he went in. He knows the law only as an 
enemy not as a helper, a teacher. No one teaches 
him; every iiian\s liand is against him; now he 
has the brand of the gaol on him, though verily 
that matters little to him ; back and back he 
comes to crime after crime, and punishment after 
punishment, bewildered, confused, savage, until 
that miserable product of modern civilisation, the 
habitual criminal, is known in every court to 
which he is brought. At last in some moment of 
passion, perliaj)s of drunkenness, he strikes too 
hard and kills one of his comj)anions ; the 
law grips liim for the last time ; standing in the 
dock he dumbly hears the evidence against him; 
confused, miserable, lie is led back to the condemn- 
ed cell ; and then from the condemned cell, in the 
chill of the winter morning, to the gallows, and 
from the gallows his dead body is thrust into the 
pit-lime grave in the prison-yard. And then? What 
will you do with him ? He is obviously too foul for 
heaven nor would he be hapjiy there, and yet you 
cannot send to everlasting hell a man who never 
had a chance. That is the story not of one, but of 
many, in all civilised lands. It is not as tliougli that 
were the best work that comes from the creative 
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hands. Better can be done. Into another home in 
that same London a child, a man-child, is born 
with every advantage, amid pure surround- 
ings Sind welcomed by tender, parental love ; his, 
head is marked for the indwelling of genius, 'svith 
well-modelled skull, with delicately chiselled fea- 
tures, that tell of sensitive emotions and high ideals. 
He is watchefl over with sciaipulons care. He is 
•coaxed into virtue and caressed into nobility, as the 
•Other was kicked into crime. He never hears of 
foulness and impurity. His mother and father guide 
.and guard his ste])s. He is given the best education 
^which civilisation can offer ; he passes on from the 
public school to the college, the university. He is 
praised and laden wdth prizes for abilities he did 
not make; he goes on from joy to joy, from achieve- 
ment to achievement ; he is as much favored of the 
.Supreme, as tin? other was made an outcast by Him; 
and he dies after a life of glory, as the other after a 
life of crime, amid a iiatioii^s mourning, with his 
]iame written in the roll of great men ^ illustrating 
the nation\s history. 

What had each done ? He liad been born ! 
Nothing more ! You caruiot believe in special crea- 
tion when you face these difficulties. To believe in it 
is to blaspheme the Justice upon which the hopes 
*of humanity are set. 1 say nothing of Love. 
I appeal only to Justice. I put it in the coldest, 
driest way of Justice. That mail, Hung from the 
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gallows into the so-called Presence of God, stand- 
ing at the divine Bar of Judgment, has the right 
to say ; Why hast thou made me thus And 
equally the genius also may reasonably ask : Why 
hast thou made )m tlius Oh ! it is no use to 
answer with the words in Romans : Has not the 
potter power over the clay ?” No, not if the clay is 
sentient, not if it is instinct with life, able to sufPer 
and enjoy. None has the right to create in order 
to torture or destroy, to condemn to crime here 
and to hell hei’eafter. That is the necessity of 
reincjarnation from the moral standpoint, and it is 
stronger than the intellectual necessity, more truly 
unanswerable. You may say that I exaggerate, 
and that I have taken extreme types. 1 have taken 
extreme types, but both types exist, and all I 
have done is to ])ut them side by side, so that the 
contrast may startle you into thought, and that 
you may ask yourself — and answer — whether God 
can have specially made both the congenital cri- 
minal and the genius. If not both, then neither. 

According to reincarnation there is no difficulty; 
the criminal is a }^onT\g not yet unfolded s])irit, a 
savage; the other is a spirit, aged in experience; 
both are the results of their own past, self-created 
from within. 

That is the moral problem with which I leave 
you to-day; for not by listening to a speaker can 
you ever gain cfertainty on these great studies in 
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human lives. Face the problems, seek the answers ; 
no ready-made o])inions of other people will ever 
hnally satisfy you ; tlu'y do not fit, any more tlian 
do ready-made elothes. Y^oii have to think for 
yourselves, or else to go ignoraiit and foolish all 
your days. I have only acted as a kind of sign- 
post, to point out difficulties tliat demand solution. 
How perfect tin* solution is tliat comes with the 
wider thought, that 1 shall show you this day 
week. For th(‘ moment let me say : the lowest 
criminal is but a younger hrotlnu-, who will come 
some day where you and 1 are standing ; the 
greatest Master or Hshi is but an elder Ifrother, 
who is standing now where you and 1 shall stand 
in millennia to coni(\ Reincarnation is the 
message of the (los])el (.)f llop(*, of the certainty 
of idtimate sii(*e(‘ss. Reincarnation is the method 
of the climbing nji tin? Laddcu' of Liv(‘s through 
its liinnan stage. Y^oii can work witli tin* law 
when yon know it, but yon cannot escape it. 
Human likings have no ])ower ov(m* natural law, 
but knowledge enables yon to co-opera.te with law, 
and thus qniekem your evoluljon. And not only 
may you (puekem your own evolution but you 
may also h(‘l]) your brothers to (jiiicken theirs, 
and so may you climb togetlier with them over 
higher up that badder of Lives. 


rrinted by Bi'ftanr, at tho Vusant.l l*i*c*ss, Ady.ii’, Madras. 
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Reincarnatfon : 

Its Answers to Lifers Problems 


FllIKNDS : 

Several questions have readied me in letters, 
in addition to the problems I had in mind 
when I cdiose the title of tin's J^ecture, and I 
shall answer those in addition to the problems I 
had thought of. 

One question 1 will take first, so as to clear 
it out of the way : whether there is a definite 
number of human Spiidts, s(» that in all rein* 
carnationKS the same Spirit would return over and 
over again, or is tliere an influx of newly-created 
Spirits. I omitted altogether, as f said last 
Sunday, the progress of the intelligence and the 
conscience through the animal kingdom, and began 
at the hum^u stage. But up to a certain point in 
evoldtiou there is an influx from the animal into 
the human kingdom, but that point is long since 
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past ; including those who are still in the lower 
kingdoms and wlio will not enter the human 
kingdom in tliis cycloj there is a fixed number 
who will, in the course of ages, pass through the 
school of reincarnation. Hut, it is said, if the 
number of human Hgos is thus fixed, what about 
tlie increase of population ? Tlie answer is a very 
simple one; thosc^ who are in incarnation at any 
one time form a very small minority of the Egos 
who are tied to the wheel of births and deaths; 
and just as in tlu‘ <*itv i>f Madras, with a huge 
practically fixed })opulation, you may have, on tlie 
occasion of different lectures, this hall half empty, 
full or over-crowded without changing the population 
of the city, so with the population of the globe. 
It might increase very much in the number of Egos 
present at any given time, without increase in 
th(3 total number of Spirits. I^liose who arc out 
of incarnation remain longer away from earth 
as they evolve, as mankind ])rogresses, for the 
higher types of men reincarnate more slowly 
than the lower; but a little cjuickening of re- 
incarnation, a little shortening of the heaven- 
period, would inci’ease the population of the globe 
very largely, since only a relatively small number 
of Egos are in incaruatioii at any jiarticular time. 
One may, however, point out that there is no reliable 
proof tliat the population of tlie globe is increas- 
ing ; look back, for example, to the invasion of 
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Oreece hy Xerxes and notice the iinnieiise army 
that was gathered together tlieii^ and you will 
see that tliongh the census was not taken la 
those days, there are proofs enougli tliat the 
w^)rld was thickly populated. Some countries now 
take a census fairly accurfitely ; hut as regards 
the po])n]ation of most it is ineivly guess-work, 
as in China for example. So far then as the 
increase of the number of Kgos in incarnation Is 
concerned, there is no difficulty ; for with the 
enormous ])opuJation on whi(di tJie globe cjm 
draw the number of Kgos in incarnatioii might 
be doubled in a few yeai’s without upsetting the 
balance of nature. 

Before J deal with the <piestious which domaod 
solution, J want to say a few words with regard 
to Causation, without which the answers will 
scarcely be intelligible. There is a. law in Nature 
which links together (pauses and effects. In its 
juost general form it may be stat(M.I in the accept- 
ed axiom of Science : Action and Re-action are 
ecpial and opposite. The Hindus and Buddhists 
call it simply Action, Karma, for the re-actio]» is 
bound up with the action. This law moans that 
when the e(|uilibrium of nature is disturbed, that 
etpiilibrium tends to be restored ; this is a imi- 
versal truth in nature. If you fling a ball against 
a wall, the strength of the rebound is in exa.ct 
proportion to the force of the impact, i his law, 
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continually working, has much to do with the 
questions witli which I havt^ to deal, and its 
existence must ])e assumed in all my answers. I 
sholl deal with it next week. This is not a world 
of Occidents, of chances ; its administration is not 
one of favoritism, of partiality ; it is a world of 
changeless law, which works in ev(‘rv region of 
nature- -not only in the ])hysical world, bul in 
the mental and tlie moral as well. Law in nature 
is nothing but the expression of the divine Nature, 
in which, as a ('lii’istian Scripture says, there is no 
“ shadow of turning That statement is literally 
true. This far-rcMu^hing’ law of a(*tion and reaction 
lie"' underneath every answer connected with re- 
iin'arnation, and an nnd(‘rstanding of it is necessary 
for a })erfect comprehension of tlu‘ answers which 1 
have now to givi\ 

The first qiH*stion turns upon difference of 
Cajracity, as in a savage and in a genius. The 
difficulty is insoluble from the standj)()int of 
Science, but readily soluble from that of re- 
incarnation. Each on(‘ of us is an evolving Intelli- 
gence, growing from life to life as a seed grows 
up into a tree season after s(‘ason. The savage is 
notliing mor(‘ than a. young Intelligence, one wlio has 
come into incarnation at a later period of time 
than an Intelligence which has reached the height 
civilisation ; but both are divine. It is the 
difference between the sapling and the oak, one 
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sown as an acorn last year, and tlie other the^ 
growth of th(^ same acorn when, after centuries, it 
will have developed into a gigantic tree, (frowth, 
evolution, is not confined to the bodies ; yon find 
it tHpially in tlui mind and moral mitnre ; and the 
<lifference between these in the savage iiinl the 
criminal compared witli tlie genius a, ml the saitit 
is only a difference of degr(‘e, due to growth — (iod 
is unfolded more in the one than He is in tln^ 
otluir, blit He lives in both, ft is a (juestion of 
time, not of injustice; there is aJate r date for the 
pi‘rl‘ection of one than for that of the other; imt 
nothing less than ])erfe(‘tion is tln^ destiny of (‘ach, 
and endless time in which to gain it stTetches in 
front. He wlio • is tin* savagt^ now wa,s ri'sti ng 
in tlH‘ diviiu' bosom, whili* h(' who is now th(‘ geniim 
was battling in tlie strife of evolution; now be is 
nearcn* to bis rcist, and tin* hour of struggle is 
dawning upon the oilier. Yon acknowledge the 
ovoliitinn in bodies; why not in minds and con- 
^eienei^s ? Conqiari* your own liody with th('‘ rem- 
nant of tin* Ni'amh'rtlial savage, of wbicli we 
have only tin' skull ; eonipare your own skull with 
that, (kanparc? yonr foridnunl with his reti*ea.t- 
iiig frontal, your jaw witli his pi’ognatlioiis out- 
line You say in the ease of the skull that iiie 
differences art? duo to the efWnx of time, to the 
jirogress of (nnilntioii ; that the one is tin* skull 
of a savage, the other tliat of a civilised pci'^on. 
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Granted. Apply the same principk to the mind ijad 
conscience and you will see why there ia dtfferenee ; 
there is growth everywhere ; there is injnstioe 
nowhere. We who are here are not divine favorites, 
who have come for the first time into the world 
undeserving of the position which we hold; and 
the savage is not a divine outcaste, only fit for the 
position into which he is thrown. We began alike ; 
we shall end alike. Both began in nescience, know* 
ing* nothing ; both shall end in omniscience, knowing 
everything ; and all the differences between us 
are transitory, the differences of age and growth. 

Then it is said ; even supposing that this does 
account for these differences in huriian evolution, 
is it always tlie case that the child lx>rri of parents 
of a low type is itself entirely low ? Is it the case 
that the highly developed child will always be born 
of parents developed to a high stage ? No, it 
is not. There are two reasons why you may have 
from a compamtively savage type an Vigo, a soul if 
you prefer the term, more or less devele,ped. The 
avei'age child of the savage will be of the savage 
type, but there are exceptions. Yon may remember 
a well-known Negro, Booker Washington, a most 
remarkable Ego, who developed to a high point of 
intelleetnal and moral greatness, who was eloquent 
and labored for his people, and tried to raise 
them in the social scale. He has often been point- 
ed to as a proof that the Negro can rise to a 
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high eievation both mentally and morally. He wa» 
jiot an Ego suited to a Negro body ; but rather was 
he CMi© moved by compassion, who, though dower- 
ed with higher faculty, deliberately willed to enter 
a low type of body, in order to help a degraded 
and despised class. Prom time to time a great soul, 
sacrificing himself, will be born into a degraded 
position in order that he may uplift the degraded, 
that he may encourage them by his example, and 
thus stimulate them to rise to a higher level, 
Some of the greatest Saints of Southern India wei‘e 
born among the Pariahs, and these are reverenced 
everywhere as men so saintly and so spiritual that 
the proudest Brahma^a is willing to recognise them 
as Saints and Devotees, though born in the lowetd 
class in the southern communities of India. Such 
souls come, born into that degraded class, in order 
to lift it and to win for it the cliance of evolution, 
by showing that even the lowest type of body 
cannot in any way mar the grandeur of the God 
within. Such casCvS are, however, exceptions. So 
also you will sometimes find in a London slum, 
among people of a degraded type, a saintly and 
pure man or woman, or perhaps a child, who is 
growing up like a unstained flower from the mire 
of slum life. And sometimes in a noble and good 
family you have what is called a “black sheep 
born, a hopeless creature witli whom tlie parents 
can do nothing but send him a^vay out of the 
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couhtr^ to be a cow-boy oi^ a shepberd in some f ar- 
off Mild; ‘ ‘These abnormal cases we must recognise. 
They are ‘to be explained by the law of karma, 
which 'had made between Egos in the p8.st a link 
which brings them together in the present. The 
black sheep may have in a past life done some 
deed of kindness which linked him to a nobler 
Ego, and now he comes that tlie debt may be 
repaid to him by the advantage of the influence 
of good surroundings. To understand such cases 
in detail the causes must be looked up, and I shall 
deal with some of these exceptional cases next 
Sunday. 

Another question arises: What about that new- 
born babe you spoke of who died almost imme- 
diately after birth ? How would that useless birth 
be explained on the theory of reincarnation? The 
explanation from the standpoint of reincarnation 
is that in the past (and I am speaking here 

from facts which we have looked back and seen) 
such an Ego had become indebted to the law by 
causing the death of some one, but without malice, 
without intention, killing by some passing care- 
lessness or folly. To take a particular case: a 

man threw away a match when he had lighted 
a cigar, without seeing if it were out, and it 
fell upon a heap of straw, which blazed up and 

set fire to a cottage, and a person was burned 

to death. You cannot call that a case of wilful 
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murder, and he could not justly be called a 
murderer. It was an act of carelessness, an act 
not criminal, save as all carelessness is criminal. 
His debt to the law is but a small one, and it is 
paid by the slight delay in taking a now body in 
reincarnating; the Ego loses that body, but at 
once seeks another birth, which often in such cases 
takes place almost immediately, with only the ne- 
cessary delay of a few months. But in such cases, 
for the most j)art, it is the karma of the parents 
which is the chief cause of such a birth, and an 
Ego is chosen for their child who owes such a 
debt as I have mentioned, in order that their 
heavier karma may be worked out. It is the pa- 
rents^ karma which plays the larger part in the 
cases of children who die soon after birth. The 
case of the parent — it is there that there is the real 
suffering. The child, as I have said, practically 
loses nothing, as he comes back in a few months; 
he only suffers a brief delay; but the father and 
mother, they suffer in the loss of the long-hoped- 
for and expected child. It is their karma brought 
into touch with that of the ])erson who ow(‘s the 
debt of a life. Both destinies are worked out in the 
the death of the child. Putting aside some cases, 
we may give as an example one in which the 
father and mother in a previous life had shown 
unkindness to a child which had seme claim 
upon them, though not born in their own home ; 
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or one in which, the father and mother being 
dead, the relative or guardian had been cruel 
to the child ; that lack of love, or active cruelty, 
^stood against them in the debit book of na- 
ture. The debt is demanded in the body of their 
child who is dear to their hearts, and tliey pay 
that body for the debt, and thus learn greater 
tenderness and kindness to other children. I have 
heard of a woman, left childless, recognising that 
the fault was her own, and 1 have heard her say ; 

I will be a mother to every child who comes in my 
way, and so pay to them the love I would have 
lavished on my baby,” There the lesson had done its 
work, and the karmic debt was fully paid. Such 
a woman, knowing the law, accepting it without 
bitterness or complaint, made her own sorrow a 
benediction to many a helpless child, and they 
reaped that love a hundredfold. So wisely does nature, 
which is God, teach His children how to grow in 
love and tenderness. 

Then there is this matter of progress in nations ; 
not now progress of the individual, but the rise of a 
nation and the decay of a nation — how do these 
work in under this theory of reincarnation ? The 
rise of a nation is brought about by more and more 
highly developed Eogs being born into that nation, 
thus lifting it up step by step to a higher level ; 
for they themselves are the nation. Into the com- 
paratively uncivilised condition the younger souls 
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of the race would be born; and when they come 
back improved, they will be fit for a more civilised 
nation ; the rise of a nation in due to the influx of 
more advanced souls, which, born into the better 
bodies provided by a good heredity, lift the nation 
upwards and help its rise into civilisation. An 
important lesson, this, for those who have to fleal 
with the social conditions of a people. A nation can 
attract either nobler or baser souls by the social condi- 
tions it provides. If the conditions are bad, as we 
have them here in India, with one-sixth of the peo- 
ple outcaste and untouchable, inevitably we must 
<lraw into India a very large number of young and 
childish souls, in order that they may here learn 
the earlier lessons of evolution. If you educate these 

t 

lower types in right living, if you train them, lift 
them up, teach them to be cleanly, honorable, tem- 
perate, then you are making for India better con- 
ditions for her lowest people, and the youngest soiib 
will have to seek a less civilised nation, while the 
higher souls will be born here because the conditions 
are suitable for their further evolution. It is so 
also in England. There the conditions are favor- 
able for some, but we have the plague-spots rof 
the slums, which offer suitable conditions for the 
incoming of savages. Part of our lowest populatioif, 
the congenital criminal class, is simply made up’ 
of savages, anachronisms coming into a civiliped 
race. If England cleared the plague-spots away. 
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^here would be no conditions into which such souls 
could be born. We are concerned with England 
and India, but it is the same with other nations 
also. Evil social conditions will bring into a nation 
little advanced souls ; good social conditions will 
bring into it the highly advanced. The destiny 
of a nation is under its own control. Neglect of 
its poor brings the inevitable nemesis of national 
decay. It has been so in the past ; it is so in the 
present. And when a nation has reached its highest 
point, so that the physical type has reached its 
limit, can go no further, but must change in order 
to advance, then comes the time for its decay. We 
find it in Rome, Chaldaoa, Egypt — history is full 
of such records. The types of the decaying nation 
are still useful for the less developed souls, and 
the less developed are sent in. Then the type 
gradually deteriorates, each influx of lower souls 
slowly degrading the physical type, until at last, 
by slow steps, that nation has become degenerate, 
and gradually passes away from the pages of his- 
tory. If you study the books of naturalists, you 
will find that they tell you that savages gradu- 
ally become sterile; the type is too low for the 
incoming Egos ; the human race has outgrown it ; 

■ and when there are no longer any souls so little 
developed as to inhabit these bodies, the women 
.'Cease to bear children, the type diminishes and 
.gradually dies out. That is what causes . the 
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stoppage of the influx from the animal kingdom: 
There is now a gulf between the lowest human 
and the highest animal stage. The human types 
have perished with which nature originally bridged 
the gulf, and so Egos rising out of the animal 
kingdom can find no bodies low enough for their 
use. They must therefore remain at rest, until, 
in another world, types are born sufficiently 
simple and low for their indwelling. In this way 
you can trace the causes of the rises and falls of 
civilisations. It all turns on the incarnations of 
Egos. This is one of the reasons why some of 
us oppose certain forms of scientific cruelty. 
Cruelty is degrading to the human type, and, 
if persisted in, will gradually cause physical 
degradation, the physical following the moral 
downwards as well as upwards. Thus they will 
bring about the ruin of the nation. Vivisect- 
ion belongs morally to the ])ast, not to the 
future ,' it will prove to be one of the passi7ig 
bells of our civilisation, unless the social coji- 
.science arises, and puts an end to these crimes 
against humanity. 

Another problem is that of the evolution of 
social instincts. Darwin failed to explain tliem, 
though he tried, saying that the children of the 
good and self-sacrificing parent amongst animals 
would survive. But that is surely not so. He 
forgot that the good and self-sacrificing parent 
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Re a rule perishes, and that the children, left by 
tH45f mother, have less chance to survive. Huxley, 
m I said last week, saw that that was an in- 
soluble problem from the standpoint of the 
struggle for existence. He pointed out that all 
the human qualities were a disadvantage in the 
struggle of life, while the brutal were an advan- 
tage. Take the case of a mother who sacrifices 
iiepself for the sake of a child ; of a doctor who 
sacrifices his life in a desperate effort to face the 
inroads of some terrible disease ; of a hero, who 
sacrifices his life for his country ; of a martyr, 
who dies that the truth may live — how do such 
noble souls benefit their race beyond the inspira- 
tion of their example ? Passing into the other 
worid, they find that on that side the sacrifice 
they made on earth is material for the building of 
quality. The act and thought of self-sacrifice are 
built up into a permanent virtue. Virtue has been 
well defined by an Indian writer, Bhagavto Das, 
as the permanent mood of a good eipotion 
Take the emotion of love ; it becomes a virtue when 
it is universal and is shown to all, whether known 
or unknown. The love of a mother for a child, 
the maternal emotion, becomes the virtue of love 
when it is shown to all children alike. This emo- 
tion, then, which showed itself out in the heroic 
action becomes crystallised into a virtue in heaven, 
and the man or woman is reborn with that virtue 
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as a part of the character ; nothing is lost. The^ 
more they are who sacrifice themselves, aye, who 
even perish, the richer is humanity for the sacrifice, 
for they all return, greater and nobler. It is said 
that the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
church,'^ not simply because the example is inspir- 
ing, but because the martyrs come back to serve 
their religion once more, the noble soul having 
become more noble in the heavenly world. The 
heavenly life makes permanent, makes definitely fixed, 
the emotion that was fiuidie and changeable. Tlie 
social instincts are the more prominent in the man 
who comes back after sacrifice, for he has grown 
them to a still greater height during his Jong stay 
in the heavenly world, and has then brought them 
back on his rebirth to the service of the race. 
This is the answer to Huxley’s question, an answer 
which he was groping after in that last lectura’ 
when he said : Perhaps man is a part of the con- 
sciousness that made the universe.” Man is u, 
part of that consciousness, and being a part of it 
he is eternal. Unfolding the divine qualities, he 
comes back to use them for the helping of human- 
ity. The saints and heroes bring back with them 
the harvest which they sowed on earth and reaped 
in heaven, as bread for the feeding of man. That 
is the explanation of the higher growth of the 
social conscience, of social instincts. 

The criminal is explained by reincarnation, as 
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we have seen. He is only a young Ego in the 
savage state — nothing to be very sorry about, but 
something to help. Here again, comes the appli- 
cation of reincarnation to life. If you believe in 
it, you will not send your criminal to gaol, and let 
him out again, and then send him back again 
when he commits another crime. You will no 
more do tliis than you would send a srnall-pox 
patient to the hospital for a week, and then let 
him out again, and then send him back again for 
a fortnight, and the third time for three weeks. 
No, you send him until he in cured. That is the 
way in which you should deal with the morally dis- 
eased as well as with tlie physically. Train the 
criminal and educate him ; do not punish him with 
harshness, for punishment which is revengeful in- 
jures still further the Ego who has come into our 
hands. Certainly do not set him free, any more 
than you would set free a dangerous animal to 
prey upon society, for he also is dangerous in his 
criminal state. But do not make his life piiserable. 
Train him, educate him, and do not let him go until 
he has shown that he has learnt the lesson of 
right living. There is much talk of liberty, but 
you must learn that liberty is useless, nay danger- 
ous, unless with it comes the sense of responsi- 
bility, unless self-control takes the place of outer 
compulsion. That which criminals want is train- 
ing and discipline, and what they have a right to 
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demand at our hands is not liberty, but education, 
not the licence to commit crime after crime purging 
each with the imprisonment which follows it, but the 
discipline which will teach them industry, self-control 
and right living. When criminology has become a 
science based upon reincarnation then, and then 
only, will habitual criminals disappear. Prisons 
will become schools which shall educate, traim 
and refine, the elders will begin to realise their 
duties to their youngers, and instead of giving 
them votes will help them to develop virtues. 
That is a better way of dealing with criminals 
than the methods we eTn])loy in the so-called 
civilised nations of our day. 

Why are some people born deformed, dwarfs 
and cripples ? That is the result of cruelties 
inflicted upon others, paid for by deformities in 
another birth. The Inquisitors, for instance, are 
born again deformed. (Laughter.) 1 don’t think 
it is a question for laughing about, my friends, 
for it is a matter that goes all along the line of 
cruelty, now as in the past. Vivisectors to-day 
will be born deformed in the future. All who are 
•cruel will similarly reap the results. The cruel 
school-master who rules by fear not love, who 
terrorises the children who ought to learn to love 
him, who abuses the power which is put into his 
hands, and feels not the responsibility of his high 
•office, and knows not the divine law which puts 
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tlie helpless in his hands to protect not to oppress 
— reincarnation for him is, in truth, a message 
with a menace in it; although ultimately for him 
also a hope, because by his own suffering he will 
learn to do better. Cruelty is not taken as serious^ 
ly as it ought to be taken among us. It is one of 
the worst crimes, because it is against the law of 
love, and when inflicted on the helpless who are 
in our grip, it is the worst of all. Good inten- 
tion is sometimes pleaded as an excuse for cruelty. 
The inquisitor wanted to save men^s souls, but he 
ought to have found out a better way of saving 
them than rack and fire. So with* the vivisector 
he wants to save men^s bodies, but he ought to 
find a better way of doing it than the torture of 
animals. So with the school-master ; he had far 
better eradicate faults by love and by good exam- 
ple than drive them under the surface by the cane. 
For every cruel act on the part of the strong is 
bad not only for the suffering it inflicts, but also 
for the moral results, the cowardice, the^ servility 
and the fear which it implants, as well as for en- 
suring its own perpetuation, for the weak, treated 
cruelly, becomes in his turn cruel when he is strong.. 

These are some of the morals that grow out of 
reincarnation. Those who believe in it dare not 
act as the ignorant act, who have to learn by 
suffering that which they might learn by reason 
if they would. For whether by reason or by 
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suffering all must gain knowledge of the Law. 

Why do we love and hate ? Because of our 
past relations with the people we now love and 
hate. Some think that reincarnation means that 
they will be separated from those they love. That 
is not so. First of all, in the long heavenly life 
— lasting sometimes for thousands of years — the 
whole of the time is spent with the people you 
loved upon earth, and when you come back you 
tend to come back in groups, together with those 
you loved before. There is nothing more striking 
in tracing a series of lives, than to see how 
husbands and wives, relations and friends, come 
back together. If for other reasons they have 
been born on opposite sides of .the world even, 
they will be drawn together as friends and lovers, 
if they had love for each other in the past. Nothing 
in heaven or earth can slay love, or break its tie. 
Where there is love, a link is formed between the 
Egos, and it cannot be broken by the icy hand of 
death, nay, nor by re-birth. Back we come, old 
friends together — old enemies together too. Have 
you never felt when you met a person for the 
first time as if you knew him ? Two or three 
hours of talk between such people, and they will 
be more at home with each other than children 
of the same family. And soine people you shrink 
back from at sight. You should follow such a 
feelhig — it is the warning of the Ego against an 
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ancient enemy. It is wiser to keep away from a person 
who arouses such a feeling, and then, deliberately, 
send to him or her thoughts of love and goodr 
will, paying them back in benediction and goodwill 
for the ancient wrong. Then, after some years 
you may meet again the same person, an enemy no 
more, but changed into a neutral or a friend. And 
when you meet a person for tlie first time, and 
your heart springs out with strong affection, then 
realise that Spirit is calling to Spirit across the 
veil of flesh. Bodies may differ to any extent, for 
reincarnation takes us into nation after nation, but 
tlie Spirits, knowing each other, will spring 
forward at the meeting of the bodies, and the 
hands will clavsp in instinctive affection, l^hat 
is the answer to these strange impulses of 
sudden attraction, as ancient wrong is the 
explanation of the sudden repulsions. When you 
feel the attraction, you have the foundation for 
the firmest friendships earth can know. That deep, 
instinctive call from the invisible is s^rer than 
any reason or argument or knowledge, and when 
it is deep and strong, it is absolutely reliable. 
But be sure , that it conies from within and not 
from without, as it sometimes does in what is call- 
ed Hove at first sight \ That may indeed be 
the call of Ego to Ego, but may also be only 
the call of body to body, the attraction of the 
senses between man and maid, and that merely 
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physical love will break and vanish with custom, 
and the marriage based upon it has little chance 
of permanent happiness. Jlut the deep recogni- 
tion : This is my mate — as when Savitrl first 
saw Satyavan, the man she determined to marry, 
and refused all others, even holding steadfastly 
to her choice against the prophecy that he had 
only one year of lif(‘ before him — such a definite 
will from within is worthy • to be trusted, and 
from that grow the best unions, whether of wed- 
ded love or friendship, that earth is able to 
produce. Reincarnation gives a permanency to 
friendship that Jiotliing else can give ; you 
fe^el you will never lose your friend. Sometimes 
It helps you very much also, when a person 
whom you dearly love does not love you, or when 
you love much more than the other, so that the 
response is insufficient to give happiness. The one 
who knows reincarnation says : My strong love 
has its root in the ])ast. If it is not answered 
now, it is due to some injury that I have done 
to my friend in the past. Let me pour out moi-e 
love, that I may pay my debt of wrong and 
then draw us together.” Reincarnation makes us 
strong, able to Ixvar and to endure ; nothing in 
life is really unbearable, however sorrowful, when 
you know the origin and see the end. For those 
who are eternal, where is sorrow ? wliere is 
pain? 
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One question remains : Why do we not re- 
member ? ” That is the question which is always, 
and naturally, asked. ‘‘If I have been here a 
hundred times before, why should I not re- 
member ? Let me try to answer this question, 
even though I cannot hope to do more than 
make out a case that will urge you to enquiry 
and study. In your present lives you forget 
much more than ydu remember. Go back to your 
childhood — how much of it do you remember? Just 
a few things stand out — the first pony that was given 
to you, or, if you were a studious child, the first book; 
the first time you went in a boat, or on a railway 
journey. These you remember, but all those many 
many days which made your childhood are lost. Noj 
they are not. They are all bringable back to the 
memory. If any one of you were taken and thrown 
into the hypnotic trance, the memory of your child- 
hood would come back, its events would arise before 
you. You do not really forget, ^.’he many past 
things fall into the background, and are hidden 
by the more vivid memories of later events, but in 
the trance state the whole comes back. Nothing is 
lost. The man will talk in the language which he 
knew as a little child, but which he has since for- 
gotten, even though the hypnotiser does not know 
it ; so thought-transference, which people disbelieved 
a short time ago but which is now used to explain 
every abnormal phenomenon, is out of court, I ask 
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you in the trance where you were bom, and then 
trace your early life, and you will speak the 
language you heard in infancy. You talk it in the 
trance, but forget it when you are awake. 1 ask 
you some small incident, perhaps about a lost toy, 
and you remember it, and say where it was put. 
This has been done over and over and over again, 
especially in Paris, where they have tried it in 
small things — the menu on a dinner table of three 
weeks back, not remembered by the person when 
he was awake ; hypnotised, he was able to give 
the whole of it without a daw. The same thing 
sometimes happens in a fever. Once a man had lost 
a pin of some value and in a fever, in his delirium, he 
remembered where it was. This is all ^ery interest- 
ing when you come to deal with the problem of 
memory. Why do you remember when your brain 
is thus thrown out of order? — for that is what 
happens both in delirium and in trance. Why does 
the brain thrown out of gear remember what in 
its normal state it forgets ? Because the memory 
of a past event has been pushed into the back- 
ground by a succeeding one, and it has sunk 
just below the threshold of consciousness ; the 
strength of vibration in the nerve-cells of the brain, 
which is the physical expression of that which 
you call memory, has decreased, and when they 
are no longer active you forget. And they work 
in interlinked groups. Sometimes a new impact, 
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as that of a scent, reinforces the dormant me- 
mory of a scent, and thus calls back an event 
in which that scent was prominent ; you apply a 
stimulus to one of your brain-cells, and the whole of 
the group of brain-cells interlinked with it answers. 
These facts are my basis for the answer to the 
problem : Why do T not remember my past 

births ? ” When I take you back to your child- 
hood by mesmerising you, the proof that you 
learnt the language you sp(^ak is in tlio fact of 
your speaking, as being able to read shows that 
you learned reading. 1he fact that you forget 
learning to read would be no ])roof of your not 
having learned, if you can read. Take my own 
case, for example. I do not remember being 
taught to read. 1 do not remember any time 
when I could not read. But the fact that 1 read 
shows that 1 must have been taught. And the 
fact that you have a character and a conscience 
shows that you have a past whore these were 
formed and built up. But we can go fui'ther. 
You are not living now in the brain, nor in the 
desire-nature, nor in the mind, in which you 
lived in the past. Your Kgo is the same, but 
the garments of the Kgo are different, and the 
body you wear remembers only that wliich the 
body has experienced, and that comprises only the 
physical, emotional and mental events and express- 
ions of the present life. The brain is new. How 
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•should the brain that was not in the past life re* 
member the events of the past life? Your desire-body 
is newj how should it remember the desires felt 
and satisfied in its predecessor ? Your mind is new ; 
how should it remember past thoughts ? It is only 
you, you yourself, the living immortal Ego, who 
can remember, because he has passed through all the 
experiences, and he forgets nothing. Hut he does 
not engrave his own eternal memory on the new 
garments he endues for the gathering of fresh 
experiences. You can gain your memory if you 
choose to take the methods to gain it, and those 
are simple enough. Your energy is ever running 
outwards to the outer world ; your interests, 
thoughts and pleasures arii there, and so all 
the inborn energy of the lasting and permanent 
you, the true is always running outwards 

through the mind, the desire-nature and the physi- 
<Jal body. It ever seeks the outer. You must re- 
verse its direction. You must turn it inwards, if 
you would remember ; inwards to the Spirit, mani- 
fested as Ego, in which alone resides the memory 
of the past. Only when you realise the Ego as 
yourself and reach his memory, can you remember. 
The Ego alone has been through all these events 
of past lives, and when any particular life is over 
and you have in heaven worked up its experi- 
ences into faculty, then the memory of those 
^experiences passes on into the spiritual treasure- 
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bouse of tihe Ego, and only the results, tte 
{acuities, are impressed upon the new mind and 
body. It is rather like a merchant who, in hia 
book-keeping, carries on to the new year only the 
balance in his ledger ; he does not enter in the 
new ledger all the items belonging to the last 
year ; he writes down only the balance which 
is the result of the yearns trading, with which he 
l)egins the new. That is exactly what the Spirit does 
in the higher world. He balances up and closes 
the ledger of the past, but it is not lost, it 
remains in his memory. He carries his balance 
only into the new ledger, and calls it intellect 
and conscience. The tendency to think murder 
wrong — that is part of the balance, and has 
grown out of the past trading. It is only a 
U ^uieney to thinh so, remember — that is all which 
is handed on to the new mind and brain — ^tend- 
encies to think along certain lines, and it is these 
tendencies w^hich respond to education, and make 
it possible. That is the fundamental, reason 
wliy we — i.e,, the brain-consciousnesses — do not 
remember. And is it not well that it should be 
80 ? I said that you could recover the memory 
by inward-turned meditation, by living in the 
higher instead of in the lower, by living in the 
Spirit instead of in the mind, the desire-nature or 
the body. Live the spiritual life, in the Spirit 
who realises the Unity, who realises his own 
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Divinity, vrko knows himself, and then your past 
will be spread out before you, and you can 
recover the whole of it at will. 

Several of us know this to be true, because 
we^ have done it, and to each who has done it 
this is the best of all pi*oofs. But it is no pixiof 
to another. 1 am telling j'oii what 1 know to be 
true, and I know also a very fair number of 
people who can remember, who can compare 
notes, and verify facts, and recognise one another 
through the millennia of the past. But I asked : 
Is it not well you shoitld not remember? You 
may recall what troethe said when he was 
approaching his death-hour — he believed of course* 
in reincarnation, as every philc)su[)her must : 

What a comfort it is to think that I shall come 
back fresh-bathed (his German expression), the 
past washed away. It is truly well, and you will see 
in a moment why. Suppose there were a young 
man and woman who had just married, and they 
knew that death would come to one of them in a 
year. The whole of that year together would 
be shadowed by approaching death. Or if one of 
you has done a wrong thing, perhaps when you 
were a boy, do you not still look back with remorse 
or pain on that wrong ? How many a criminal, te 
take a graver case, conld go forward if only he 
could forget, but the memory of his crime is a 
fetter on him, preventing his recovery and progress.. 
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How much happier many of you would be if you 
could forget much of the past of this one life. Some 
things are better forgotten. The wrong things 
others have done to you, the injuries they have in- 
flicted on you, for example. You remember how it 
was said of Shri Ramachandra that twenty wrongs 
done to Him in the day He had forgotten by 
the evening, while one kindness He never forgot. 
There is the perfect man. The memory of all 
the kindnesses remained and shone out as gratitude; 
the memory of all the wrongs faded away. Not 
until you are strong enough to bear the memory 
of the present life without regret, remorse, or anxiety, 
and above all, without resentment or sense of 
grievance, should you desire to add to that burden 
of one life, the burden of a long millennial past. 
When you are strong enough to look at your 
present life merely as a lesson which you are 
learning, without complaint, remorse, discontent or 
anger, then will you be beginning to be strong 

enough to bear the memories of the past; but 

until yon can bear the past of one life serenely, 
do not crave to know the past of hundreds. You 
have a new body, a new desire-nature, and a new 
mind, and the fact that the Ego only hands on to 
the new instruments as much as is useful for the 
new life is a wise and merciful arrangement; when 
you reach that memory of the Ego, then you, 

being one with him consciously, will be strong 
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enough to bear the added burden, and you will 
remember in your new brain. 

That is the last answer to lifers problems that 
I will put before you to-day. Let me say, in 
concluding, that every answer which 1 have 
given ought to be analysed and judged by your- 
selves, and not accepted unless it justifies itself 
to you. By repeating simply instead of thinking 
no real progress is made. Try to think and to 
understand, and then you will grow. Do not 
build up a new set of opinions which are only 
the reftexion of somebody else's thought. Imita- 
tion is, in this case, by no means the sincerest flat- 
tery. Earnest individual thought is the best 
thanks that you can give to a speaker who is 
appealing to your reason. Throw aside the bias 
and the prejudice that make you reject a thought 
because it is new ; or, with some of you, make 
you accept it because it is old. The aim of these 
lectures is to win you from prejudice to study, 
to persuade you to think for yourselves. To 
think imperfectly is better than merely to repeat 
a right thought coming from somebody else. If 
you would learn wisdom, then you must think, 
strenuously, patiently, perseveringly ; by repeating 
what you have heard from another, you will ac- 
quire only the faculty of the parrot, and not 
that of the man. 
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The Law of Action 
and Reaction 


You will romembor that, Uitit Stiiiclay, in speaking 
of reincarnation and the answers that it can give 
to many questions, I stated that there was one fact 
that ought to be understood before the answers 
would seem to be thoroughly satisfactory, and I 
called this fact the liaw of Causation. I chose that 
term because it is one wliic'h is familiar to those, 
who have read anything of western literature and 
vscience, though it is not (piite the best word to 
describe the fact in nature which it is intended to 
cover. Emerson saw the natural fact better when 
he said that with ev(*vy action its results were 
bound up; there was no real difference, according 
to him, no dividing line, between that part of an 
activity which is above the surface, the action, 
and that part which is below the , surface, which 
we often speak of afterwards, as tlie consequence 
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nio two ililiio-s, the visi])k* aiul the invisible^ ai’e 
really parts of one tilings and the Lord Buddha 
put it ill a very striking way when He said 
that you could no more* separate the action 
from its results than the sound of the drum 
from the drum. Wlien the drum is beaten therii 
is sound ; when an action is committed there is 
an invisibki something btd'ore, that is spoken of as 
the ca^uscj tlie motive^ tor the action, a.nd there is an 
invisible something afterwards, which is spoken 
of as the conseepumee, the result. But looked at 
])hiloso])hica]ly these art* part of the one activit3^ 
Because of that the philosopliically-minded Hindu 
lias always used the ont* word Karma,, which mea,us 
simjilv Action, to describe tliis deiinite relation, 
or rather itlentily, b(*tw(‘t‘n tlie invisible and the 
visible jiarts of t‘verv activity. Now it is that 
which we are going to consider this afternoon. 

There is no (|uestion as to the truth of this fa(;t, 
called karma, so long as you remain entirely in the 
physical world. No one who lia,s studied anything 
of science will deny the exist(‘iice of the laws of 
nature. Those laws are not commands. l.^hey do 
not tell you: Do this,’’ or: ‘M)o that. They 
.are simply statenumts of certain successions, or se- 
quences, that have been observed to hajipen, so 
that when one thing has hap])ened, another deiinite 
thing invariably follows it. Such an observed 
invariable s(M[iience is eallod a ^ Ijaw of Xatnre,^ 
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Hiid tlu'se laws of iiatiiro for science, ;ir(‘ basoil 
oti iiinnni(Tal)]o ohsorvations and DXporinients. 
A law of natnro^ then, is nothiiiL** nioiT* thvin 
a siiecH'ssion of hap])enings. This is fnndjunini- 
ta.l for the nndc'rstanding oT wliat is called 
knanna, and must ht* clearly understood. As I 
just said theiv is no such thing in nature a, s Maw’ 
in tlui sense of ‘connnand\ Thi' laws of Kings, 
of Parliaments, of Legislative* (’hanihers, are com- 
mands to do or to abstain froni doing, and tln^ 
p(*nalty conm'ctod with theii* breach is aihitrarv ; 
tJien? is no connexion between the offeiu’e forbiddem 
by tin* statute and the penalty imposed on the 
breach ; this is attaclual by tin* will of the biw- 
giver, and tlunx^ is tio ca-nsal connexion betwcum 
the two. ;it with a, iavv ot naTiire it 

is different; it is not a connnamf ; the)*e is only a, 
(V(djnito siapience, and the ptmaJty Following mi its 
disi’cgaa'd is ine.vitable aaid mitiir^d. A natural law 
cannot be brokim ; it can only be disregarded, a^iid 
the results of tln^ disri'gard ai*e imwitabbx (mr- 
tain conditions an* staled, and whej*evT*r tht*so 
an* ])res('nt, some other detinib^ condition will and 
must follow. Idiat is all that w(^ m(*an by a, law 
of nature. If you sf>w I'ice, yoii will r(*a)) ric(*, not 
barley; but nature- docs not say : ‘MSow J'iei^, ” or: 
“Sow barley.’’ She leaves you perfectly free lo 
sow whichever you jdoaso, and tlie law of nature 
is sc'en in the defiTiite relation between tfu^ sowiiig 
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:iii(l tlic harvest, ff you want rice, it is of no use to 
s<jw harley or thistles. 1luit is karma. 

Voii liave it again, put in aiiothei* form, in th(‘ 
(Uiristian Scriptures, clearly and iinmistakahly 
stat(^d: He lud deceived; (xod is not mocked; what- 

soever a man soweth, that sliall h(‘ also 
l^iat is karma; it is stated precisely, karma, neitlier 
more nor less. And when you conu' to think ovm’ 
these laws of nature on the ])hysical plane, if you 
a])preciati* wind is meant hy tlimn, and understand 
tfuar hi‘ariug, you will have no diHiculty in ext(md- 
iiig the idea of law to tlu' mental and moral Avorlds. 
To an as(*(‘rlaiiied seipiema* acting in the mental 
a,nd moral worlds, this word is constantly applied 
in Hindu, Buddhist and 'riieosopliical books. All 
the worlds an* connected, and in all Law, which is 
karma, holds sway. It is an invariable s(*(pience, 
and has nothing of the nature of a command; it 
leaves you free to choose, but points out that such 
and such will in(‘vitablv ha])pen as the consecjuemt 
ut' your choice, and whatever the condition you 
choose, you must accept with it llie inevitable cou- 
secpient condition. The statement of this on the 
pliysical world by a scientific man miglit make an 
ignorant person think that he is not a free agent, 
and can do nothing. If you have tlui bare state- 
ment of a natural law, it would be ipiite easy for 
an ignorant jiorson to think : Such and such a 
•ondition is laid down by nature, and therefoi-e I 
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cannot do so and so.” Take what is called 1 he la, vv 
of gravitation — a, sj)eeial ciise of the geiHM*a.l law ol 
Attraction — lliat bodies tend to move towai'ds th«^ 
centre of Ihe eartli. An ignorant pei'son niigh(. 
tliink that ev(‘rytliing had to move in that way, 
and, sitting down at the foot of a staiivasi*, might 
<lerlare : The law <»|‘ gra,vitation forbids nu^ to 

movx* a,wa,y from the ea,rth; tlierefore I. cannot walk 
n])StairsT Ilow is it possible for yon to move up- 
wards? Hy pniting a, gainst the force of iiatnre 
that di’aAVs yon lowa,i*ds tlu' (‘entre another fon'c 
of ua,tnr(* liy which yon may raisti yonrself a:Wa,y 
from it-“/'.c., iiinscuhir foi’ci'. Tl)at is anotlna* 
fuinlameiil-al idi'a. which yon must get hold ol*. 
Although lher(^ is the tendency to go towards iln^ 
earth, }'()n can yet rise from it by th(‘ nt ilisa-tion 
of anoiiier forci* ('(jimlly natural. Von do not br(‘ak 
l,he law of gravitation. Von f(*(‘l its W(_n*king in 
the e.\(n*lion by which yon lift, yourself a, gainst 
graAity ; that exertion vimlieates tlie trntli of the 
Si'ientitic pi'oposition tliat yon cajjuot hr(*ak a laAv 
r.f nailin'. Coming downsi airs, idfort is not ni'ees- 
sar\ ; for in that tin' huv In-ljis yon. Thus, as yon 
go on slndying, yon hnd lhat a, stati'inent whiidi 
at first seems para,do.\icaJ is triu' ; la'eanse the l.iw< 
a.re inviolabh', tliei-efort' a. )nan can move fret;ly 
a, mono* t.lumi ; init on om* condition, and on one 
<*ondition only — that lie IcTiows and nndeitstands 
them; otlierwise he is a slave. Ihxaetly in ])ropor- 
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tion to your knoAvledge are you free in the midst 
of these forces of nature. You can trust their 
Avorking, you can calculate upon them. They work 
changelessly ; therefore you can reckon upon them, 
can neutralise those Avhicli hinder 3^011 and utilise 
tliose which help you. Just because nature is full 
of forces acting in every possible way under 
changeless laws, therefirre a man by knowledge 
can become the master of nature. That is another 
])oint clearly to realise on the physical plane. 

You remember the famous statement of a great 
scientist, that J have often quoted and that is 
profoundly true : Xature is compiered bj^ obe- 

dience.” You cannot light against nature ; 
she is too strong for man\s ])iiny powers ; but 
you can make her do exactly what you will, if 
you understand and know the laws within which 
her forces work. If you understand, you will 
be her master, and the only way in which science 
has become ])ossible, the great truth which has 
tnado the magnificent and useful triumphs of 
science during the last centiir)’ is the diact that 
the world is a world of law. If it were not, 
its workings would be beyond calculation. We 
could never move with certainty. ^Accidents 
would be constantly happening, and we should 
never kiioAv what to expect. But because the 
laws do not change, they are calculable ; because 
they do not change, thej- are comprehensible ; 
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therefore in a world of changeless law man, by 
reason, becomes a free agent, can compel the 
laws to his service, and make them do for him 
what he cannot do unassisted by himself. There 
lies the secret of the famous phrase of Plmersou: 

Hitch your waggon on to a star.^’ The force 
symbolised by the star will move our waggon, 
no matter what may be its weight. Man is not 
commanded by nature, is not lier slave ; he is 
in the midst of discoverable and calculable laws 
and forces, which by knowing he can rule 
and use. In the midst of this net- work of change- 
lessness he is able to bring about the thing he 
desires, and to be sure that nature will never 
fail him, nor swerve from her changeless road. 
When he fails, it is because he has not rightly 
made his appeal, because his knowledge is imper- 
fect, and that imperfection has betrayed him. 

Is it possible to transfer that certainty of law, 
that changeless inviolable security, to the realms of 
mind and morals ? Ancient religions say so ; some 
modern religions say the same thing, but not quite 
so fully nor so clearly. If this be possible then 
is man indeed the Master of his Dcjstiiiy, for he 
can then work in those worlds wdiich shape the 
future, and make himself what he wills to be. But 
for this, as in physical science, detailed study is 
necessary, and the knowledge of the methods where- 
by laws are applied to bring about the desired results. 
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There are three subsidiary laws under the general 
law of action : (1) That thought is the power that 
builds up character ; as you think you will be. (2) 
That the force which we call desire or will {two 
forms of the same force) draws together you and 
the thing you desire, and that you are bound to go to 
the place where that thing can be found, and that 
desire can be gratified. (3) That the effect of your 
conduct upon others, causing to them happiness or 
misery, brings you happiness or misery in return. 

Last week I reminded you of the scientific fact 
that Action and Reaction are equal and opposite. 
If a man understands these three laws, and knows 
how fco apply thorn, he becomes master of his own 
future, maker of his own destiny. Instead of being 
helpless, as he would be under the hypothesis of 
special creation, or under the hypothesis of mental 
and moral heredity from his ancestors, he becomes 

no longer helpless, but the master of himself and 

his future, able to shape it in exact proportion to 

his knowledge and his will. I want now to show 

you how these laws work out, for without the 
knowledge of these laws and of the method of 
their application, the more general statement, how- 
ever rational, would hardly be as satisfactory as I 
hope to make it. 

(1) Thought builds character: — You may test 
that statement either by the authority of the past, 
which speaks very strongly upon this in the 
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world^s great Scriptures; or by your own experi- 
ence — and this is, in many ways, better, because 
your own experience remains with you as yours, 
and cannot be shaken. The authority on this is 
very clear. In the Chhandogyojmnishat it is said in 
so many words: ^^Man is created by tliouglit; what 
a man thinks upon, that he becomes.^^ The ‘ wise 
King of Israel ^ said just the same ; As a man 
thinks so he is/’ A similar idea is found in the 
Bhagavad Glia : “ A man consists of his faith ; as 

his faith is, so is he.” Professor Bain, five thousand 
years later, you may remember, also gave conduct 
as the test of belief. I might quote many other 
sentences, and show you how entirely on this point 
the Scriptures of the world are in unison. We 
find it everywhere. Now if that is really a law of 
nature it is subject to, is capable of, verification. 
Every statement of a law in nature — if the statement 
be true — can be verified by individual experi- 
ments ; and so with this. If you want to know 
with absolute certainty that thought makes cha- 
racter, try. And the way of trying is very simple, 
and proves the law to be true in a very short 
time. I say that because the modern people are 
always in a hurry. But remember that no first- 
hand knowledge can be gained without patience 
and effort. Suppose you want to find out whether 
by thought you can add or take anything from 
your character — selfishness, or any other weak- 
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ness ; let us take as an example that you are 
irritable ; this is not a crime, but a very common 
and ordinary weakness. You recognise that you 
are very easily made irritable. Having recognised 
it, never think of it again ; because if thought 
builds character, thinking about a weakness will put 
more life into it and ))iake it grow ; thought 
on your irritability would make you more 
irritable, and strengthen this undesirable character- 
istic. Indeed, of thinking about irritability you will 
think about the opposite quality — patience. Think 
about ])atience for some live minutes every morn- 
ing ; not oiKie, and then forgetting it for three or 
four days, and then doing it again. Irregularity 
undoes what you have done, and you will be 
only marking time as a soldier does, when he wants 
to keep the step but not move from his ground. 
You must do it regularly, for this is a scientific 
experiment. Every morning, then, you will think 
for five minutes about patience. Think in any 
way you like ; vary the thinking ; for it does not 
matter much what you think provided y^u think 
about it ; one very good way is to imagine your- 
.self perfect in patience, a perfect model of the 
virtue you are trying to develop. Then think of 
the most aggravating people you know, and whom 
you often meet, and imagine them provoking you 
as they do whenever you come across them. 

It , 

Image them as aggravating you to the uttermost, 
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and image yourself as absolutely patient and un- 
moved under all their provocation. There must 
not be, in your thought, the least giving way to 
irritability. Whatever you think of their doing in 
the way of provocation you must be patient in this 
mental picture. Repeat that, with whatever varia- 
tions you like, every morning for a week. Then you 
will find that the thought of patience comes up in your 
mind without being summoned in the course of the day. 
That is the first sign that your morning thought is 
working. Yon have made in your mind the tendency 
to think patience. At first it will come up after a 
little outburst of irritability ; the morning thought 
asserts itself and you think : “ Oh ! I ought to 

have been patient.^^ (xo on still, until with the 
provocation comes the thought of patience, and 
there is an effort to be patient. Go on still, until 
the thought of patience comes before, provocation, 
and the provocation glances oft* from the mental 
habit of patience. Still go on, until you will 
find in the end of a few months (the time 
will depend upon the force of your thoughts) 
that you have established patience as a part 
of your character, and you no longer ftjol 
the least irritability under the small provoca- 
tions of life. I know that this is true, because I 
have done it. I was naturally irritable, but am 
now a very patient person. Try it for yourselves, 
,and when you have proved the"' law you will have 
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a feeling of certainty, you will know that it is tm6 
that thought makes character. In that way we 
can go on, eliminating weakness after weakness, 
until eacli is replaced by the cori’esponding sti'ength. 
You can definitely build up character, build it as 
certainly as a mason can build up, brick by brick, 
a wall. There shows itself the certainty of 
natural law, as sure in the mental as in the physi- 
cal world ; as you think, you will be. And if you 
will try that simple experiment, and, remember- 
ing the importance of the question, be willing to* 
sacrifice to it five minutes a day for a few months, 
you will find that you have that power; then, as 
far as character is concerned, you have become 
the master who knows how to make it, and your 
success is only a matter of time and of resolute 
effort. Is not this enormously better than going 
on all your life sighing : Oh ! 1 wish I were 

good ! and yet going on every day doing the 
same stupid wrong things ? There is no other 
sure way. The power of thought is the power of 
creation. frod made the worlds by HiS divine 
thought. We build our own little worlds by our 
human thought. There is no other creative power 
in the universe, and if men knew and used that 
power, their evolution would be much more rapid 
than it is. 

(2) INext comes desire. Desire draws togethbe 
THE Desirek and* theDesired. This may notrit 
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strike you as so palpably true as tlie preced- 
ing. Yet is desire, will, the ooe motive power in 
the universe. You see it as attraction every- 
where. You find it present in chemical affinities 
and repulsions ; it is playing in the magnet which 
attracts the soft iron ; in every force of cohesion 
and disintegration, attraction and repulsion, the 
double-faced power in nature, it is the one motive 
power. So long as it is drawn out from you by 
outer objects we call it desire. You desire to 
possess this, that or the other. As long as you 
are attracted or repelled by these outside things, 
you are in that butterfly stage of consciousness 
of which I spoke, moving towards, grasping at, 
one object after another, inconstant, errant. But 
when, instead of being swayed by desire for out- 
side objects, the same power is directed from with-, 
in, not by outside objects but by accumulated 
experiences weighed by reason, then we call it 
Will. The difference between a weak and a strong 
character is that the one is moved by outside 
objects at the moment, and so cannot he depended 
on, and the other by inside experience, which 
decides his course among attractive and unattractive 
objects and may be relied on. There is the 
itoidenoy in us, desire, to move towards an attractive 
thing, or to call it to you, just as there is attract- 
between a magnet and a piece of soft iron. 
(St tis. the same power. The reason for that attract- 
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ion is that there is oiie life in all, and the lives 
separated by their different forms are ever trying 
to rejoin; all things tend to move together, or to 
push one another away, whether they be animate 
or inanimate, to use the ordinary words. Every- 
thing you desire to possess is drawn towards you 
by that desire. You see it even in the limit of 
one short life. When a man sets his desire on an 
object, it tends to come within his grasp. If a 
person has a strong desire to visit a country, the 
probabilities are that, before he passes away, an 
opportunity will present itself and he will find 
himself there. And when you come to the wider 
sweep of many lives, then indeed you realise the 
tremendous power of desire — the desire which 
carries a man to the place where it can be satis- 
fied, which draws him back to the spot that he 
may grasp the thing after which he has longed. 
Desire thus makes our oj)portunities. Tlie desire 
draws the object towards us, and carries us to the 
place where the object can be attained. That is 
the second of the three subsidiary laws. * 

And this brings with it a wnniing. careful 
what you desire. You may take an illustration 
from the commonest of all desires — the desire for 
money. See a man who piles up an immense 
fortune; after he possesses it, he often does not 
know what to do with it, and it becomes a weari- 
ness to him. There is nothing more common 
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than that. He has spent- the greater part of 
his life in accumulating wealth, and at the end 
he is very often a disappointed and dishearten- 
ed man. As long as the contrast between 
past poverty and present wealth lasts in 
his mind, the wealth is most enjoyable ; 
but gradually he becomes habituated to his im- 
mense power of acquiring objects, and it palls 
upon him. In that struggle and that weariness 
is hidden the whole secret of evolution. Man 
advances by desires, and the moment he grasps 
the object of desire it breaks into pieces, it 
crumbles, it no longer satisfies him. It is by 
these toys which so attract us that Grod induces 
His children to make the efforts that are neces- 
sary for the drawing out of the powers of 
IJivinity within them. ^Jlie prizes of life are 
useful, not for the enjoyment they yield when 
we have obtained them, but for the efForts that 
they stimulate while they are unattained and 
desired. But there is nothing worse for progress 
than for a man to lose desire, until his will to 
do the Will of Grod has taken the place of 
desire for individual possession. He falls into 
lethargy, becomes useless, will not exert himself. 
In everything there is inevitable disappointment, 
except in the realisation of the Self. It was 
put very strongly and beautifully by George 
Herbert ; 
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When God at first made man, 

Having a glass of blessings standing by, 

“ Let me,” He said, “ pour on him all I can, 

Let the world’s riches which expanded lie 
Conti*act into a span.” 

Then strength first made its way, 

Then beauty followed, wisdom, power, pleasui^; 
Wiien almost all was spent, God made a stay, 
Perceiving that alone, of all His treasure, 

Rest in the bottom lay. 

“For if I should” said He, 

Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 

He will adore my gifts instead of Me, 

And rest in nature, not the God of nature, 

So both should losers be. 

“ Yes ! let him keep the rest, 

But keep them with repining restlessness ; 

Let him be rich and weary, that at least 
If goodness mo^^e him not, then weariness 
May toss him to my bi'east .” ' 

Everything breaks except the Divine. Man, 
having tried all and found everything fail him, 
realises his own Divinity, and then and then only 
does he find rest and peace. 

(3) As YOU GIVE HAPPINESS OR MISERY TO OTHERS 
SO SHALL YOU REAP HAPPINESS OR MISERY FOR YOUR- 
SELF. According to the effect of our action upon 
others comes a similar reaction upon ourselves. 
This law explains a class of life’s problems which 
I did not touch upon last Sunday. Sometimes 
you find a man wrapped in luxury, who has not a 

* This is given from memory, and 1 am unable to verify, so 
I must apologise for probable blunders. 
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good character, ‘^Why should he be so richly 
endowed? he is selfish and altogether undesirable.” 
Virtue does not bring wealth ; its reward, as 
Tennyson sings, is going on, and never to die”. 
Suppose a man does some charitable action, gives 
a large amount of money — as in England or in 
America a man very often gives a park to a town, 
or over here gives money to build a hospital, not 
because he cares for the poor, but because he 
hopes to get a title by his gift, to be 

made in England a Baron or an Earl, or here 

a Rai or Khan Bahadur. What has he done 

really, and how would it work out? He has given 
pleasure to a number of poor people ; the park 
gives happiness to thousands of the poor; the 
hospital brings relief to thousands of suffering 
men and women and children. The harvest of 
this will be })hysical surroundings of a comfortable 
kind, wealth, luxury. He reaps as he sowed. 
As by sowing rice you reap rice, so by sowing 
pleasure you reap pleasure. But — he has done 
it from a selfish motive, not for the sake of 

giving pleasure, but for a personal gain. How 
does that work out ? In character. It works 
out in his next birth as a selfish character, and 
that means unhappiness, no matter what the 
outward comforts may be. It appears a paradox; 
outward comfort and luxury, and a character 
that none can admire ; and yet the law has 
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worked out. Nature has paid him physical 
pleasure for physical pleasure. She pays for 
the selfishness of the motive with the selfish 
character, which ensures personal unhappiness in 
the midst of all his luxury. Every law works 
on its own lines, with its own inevitable conse- 
quences; nothing is forgotten; nothing is omit- 
ted ; nothing is forgiven ; and all these methods 
by which karma is working are the explanations 
of the paradoxes of human life. 

Realise those three laws and that you can 
make your future by applying them ; you make 
character by thinking, you make opportunity for 
the gaining of objects by desiring, you make 
happiness physically, mentally, morally, by giving 
physical, mental and moral happiness to others. 

Seeing these laws and understanding to some 
extent how to apply them, let us carry the study 
a little further and meet one or two of the difiicult- 
ies that rise in the mind before the whole of this 
is understood. Naturally so many interlinking and 
interweaving desires, thoughts, and actiolis must 
make a very complicated web of life. How shall ' 
we understand how all the past works in the 
present, and how will these principles enable us to 
guide our conduct more wisely ? A little know- 
ledge of this law is often distinctly dangerous, 
because one of the results of knowing a little 
about it is the tendency to sit down and say : 
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“ Oh, it in my karma/^ just as an ignorant 
person might sit at the bottom of tlie stairs and 
say : " I must move down towards the centre of 
the earth, and so I cannot go Tliis little 

knowledge has caused karma to have a very 
paralysing effect upon many Indians. Instead of 
realising that, like all the laws of nature, it is 
not a compelling but an enabling force, they 
have sat down with the idea tliat they can do 
nothing because it would be against karma It 
is* not the fault of the old writers ; they have 
put the whole thing clearly enough. You remem- 
ber how Yudhishthira went to Blilshma, the 
Master of l)liarma, and asked him which was 
the greater, exertion or destiny, the present effort 
or the past results. Bhishma went into a long 
explanation and showed how karma was made up 
of past tlioughts, actions and desires. Having 
shown the strands which made the ro])e of 
karma, he wound up by saying : Exertion is 
greater than destiny.^’ How can that be true, 
when there are so many lives behind yon ? 
Exertion is greatei* than destiny, wlien there is this 
immense mass of causes from the past, and you 
have to meet tliem in the present ? Let us see 
the reason for the statement. Consider the results 
of one day^s activity. Look back in the evening, 
and see what your thoughts have been ; they 
have been very mixed, some good, some bad, and 
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some indifferent ; the net results, the balance," is 
very little, either of good or bad. So with your 
desires; they have been very mixed, some noble 
4ind good, some poor and even base ; the net 
outcome of this second force is not all in one 
direction. So with actions ; some of our actions have 
made people happy, some of them were unkind ; the net 
result is a balance almost between the two. Apply 
^that to all days of all the past lives and you will 
realise that there is not one great stream of 
karma of one sort which sweeps you on» but a very 
large number of small streams of karma, working in 
different directions, some neutralising one another ; 
•so that the net result is, as a rule, extremely 
small. A man may have thought so steadily and 
deliberately that he has made a part ofliis charac- 
ter undesirable ; very well. Then by persistent and 
ftteady thinking in the opposite direction he will 
have to undo what he has done. But in the great 
majority of cases that happen to you, many streams 
are converging upon you and pressing you in different 
directions, and you are now mingling wfth them 
present thoughts, desires, and activity. Hence, it 
is often the case that the force of the moment, the 
thought, the desire of the moment, is — to change 
the metaphor — ^just enough to balance the opposing 
weights, and turn the scale a little on the one aide 
or the other. It is not as though in the balance of 
karma all the weights were in one scale and* nonfe 
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in the other. As a matter of fact, they are often 
very evenly balanced and a finger’s weight will 
often make one scale go down. That is why 
Bhishma tried to stimulate his hearers to exertion, 
saying : Exertion is greater than destiny.” You 

thought, desired and acted in the past, and now,, 
out of all that mavss of thoughts, desires and 
actions, some are with you and some are against 
you, and you, the present thinker, desirer and 
actor, may add the weight which makes one scale 
or the other touch the ground. 

There are indeed cases where bad karma is* 
so one-sided that it is too strong for present 
exertion to overbear it. In such case, the 
knower of karma ought to strive against the 
evil to the very last ounce of his strength ; for 
by this he diminishes the force of the past which 
is working in that evil direction, and thus- 
weakens it for the future. Suppose a man in 
the past has always desired^ things that are not 
his own, and has in this life a strong tendency 
to thieve. Suppose he gives way to that, when 
it comes upon him as an over-mastering tempta- 
tion. Should he sit down and say : I cannot 

help it ” ? He should fight against it to the last: 
moment of resistant power. Even though he 
(may then fail, may fall again into crime, the 
force will be so much the weaker in the 
iuture for every effort which he has made. He- 
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may fail for the moment, but he will conquer 
to-morrow. The lesson that comes out of the 
knowledge of karma is that whatever the tempt- 
ation may be, we should fight against it until 
our last bit of strength is gone. Though men 
may judge you hardly for your final failure, 
knowing nothing of the preceding struggle, the 
law of karma has placed your endeavors to the 
credit side of your account. 

Take another case. Let us think of a case 
wherein I have often heard karma misused, 
both in the East and in the West, by people 
who have begun to study it but have not understood 
its working. When another person is in difficulty 
or suffering, they say : It is his karma : why 

should I help him ? There are all kinds of evils 
and sufferings around us, and it is true that they 
are the results of karma, but that is no reason why 
we should not labor to change them. Bad thoughts, 
desires and actions have created the sufferings ; but 
that does not justify the present withholding of 
good thoughts, desires and actions which will change 
the sufferings into happiness. As yesterday creat- 
ed to-day, so are we to-day creating to-morrow. 
Even, selfishlj^, you should help when another suffers 
under his karma, for if you do not do your best to 
help him, then you are making a karma which will 
•entail absence of help in the hour of your own 
need. It is no answer to the cry of human 
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pain to say: '^Yoii deserve it: you were wrong* 
or foolish/^ Your duty is always to help. It is 
true tliar Divine Justice rules the world, and that 
none can suffer aught which he does not deserve ; 
but the carrying out of a law of nature which 
inflicts suffering may be safely left by us who 
are blind in the Divine Hands which guide the world. 
Leave you the Rod of Justice to (iod who alone 
can wield it rightly, and be you the messengers 
of the Divine love and mercy to the sufferers. 
Know that if the law exacts suffering, nothing 
that you can do will prevent its working, but you 
may be the messengers chosen to carry the 
karmically due relief to the one who has paid his 
debt of pain. Will you refuse to be the agent of 
the law which brings the sufferer before you in 
order that you may relieve ? If we make our 
own hardness, our own selfishness, our own in- 
difference take shelter under a law that is not 
understood, we only add a blasphemy against 
justice to the faults we have already accumulated, 
and in the hour of our own suffering there will 
be no hand outstretched to help. That will be 
the karma of leaving a brother unhelped. This 
mistake arises from not understanding, or from 
knowing a little bit of the law and not realising 
its workings. If anything is a man's karma, you 
cannot prevent it from coming to him. You may 
leave the law of karma to take care of itself. 
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Nature does not want our help in defending 
her laws. Our duty is action, work and rescue 
when possible ; we can only work within the law 
and through the law. And if karma neutralises 
our efforts we can only submit. A man who 
knows nothing sometimes acts more effectively 
than a man who knows only a little. An 
Englishman, not knowing the law of karma, will 
fling himself against an obstacle and will often 
compel circumstances to give way before him ; 
while an Indian, who knows a little of the law, 
will sit down helplessly in front of similar 
circumstances and suffer under them. Neither of 
these conditions is good. It is not good not to 
know the law. It is not good to have only 
enough knowledge to paralyse. It is good to 
know the law and to use it. The whole of it is 
in the Shastras for the Hindus, but these are 
forgotten and so men blunder in their ways. 

Suppose we apply this law of karma to one or 
two of the problems I turned aside from last 
week ; The death of a son, but not now of a 
babe. The case was that a young man, seventeen 
or eighteen years of age, the only son of his parents 
— the boy suddenly died. He passed away and the 
parents came to me in terrible distress and said : 
“Can you tell us what is this karma which leaves 
unhappy children with poor and helpless parents 
who care little for them and cannot provide for 
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tliein, and takes away this our son, whom we love 
so dearly, and can put out in life,- suiTOunded with 
every comfort ? ” Such questions are often asked, so 
I looked back into the past, and 1 found the rea- 
son. They had been husband and wife in a })re- 
viouH birth, and had had three or four children of 
their own. A broth-er had died, leaving an orphan 
child with none to care for it. To leave a broth or^s 
child in the streets was - impossible, so they took 
him in. But they were not at all kind to the boy. 
They made him a liousehold drudge, fed him 
badly, treated him unkindly, and he died between 
the ages of seventeen and eighteen, heart-broken, 
for he was an affectionate little fellow and had 
had no love given to him but only harshness. 
He came back as their own son, with their 
whole hopes, as father and mother, centred upon 
tluit one (diild, with all their strong affection 
clinging to him ; karma struck him down and 
took him away from them at the time when he 
had died in the previous life, and left their home 
desolate. Thus karma works. There is no escape. 
Inhere is no such thing in nature as forgiveness, 
there is only conquest by knowledge, when you 
learn to balance one force against another, and 
neutralise past evil by present good. 

Studying in this way the working of the law, 
you gradually become scientific in the view that 
you take of life. You do not complain, for you 
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know that you are yourself the cause both of your ’ 
sulferings and of your joys. The scientific man, 
if his experiment does not work out, blames 
himself, not nature. If he had arranged his 
apparatus and his materials according to the laws, 
it must have worked out, for nature never fails 
us ; if the experiment does not come off, he 
knows that tlie error lies with him and not 
with nature, and he searches for his mistake. 
That is the way in which a knowledge of karma . 
W’orks in our lives. We may not always know 
why a particular trouble has arisen, but we know 
that it cannot have come without a cause, and 
we at once concern ourselves with the best way 
of meeting the outcome of tJie past in order 
that out of the trouble of the present we may make 
good destiny for the future. In all the troubles* 
of- life a knowledge of karma is of the greatest 
helj). No injustice, no partiality, anywdiere; every 
man reaping the harvest of which he soAved the 
seed. 

You may saj' that karma is a difficult' philo- 
sophical problem, and that you cannot expect 
the masses to understand it. That is not found 
impossible in India. A peasant in the field will 
tell you in simple language what karma is. He 
understands that lie made his present life, and 
that in his present he is making his future. An 
Indian and an Englishman were talking about 
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karma. The Englishman said: “People cannot 
understand it. It is not for the common people.’^ 
They were passing a house, where a lot of 
coolies, bricklayers, were working. The Indian 
said : “ Ask one of those men why you are what 
3 "ou are, and he is where he is.'^ “ He won’t under- 
stand.” “ Never mind : go and ask. ” He went 
up and asked the coolie : “ Why am I rich and 
comfortable, and ^^dly are you here working in the 
hot sun ? ” “ Because in the past you earned 
what you have now, and in the past I earned mine. 
And if 1 do well, I shall be comfortable and happy 
in my next birth, and if you do badly now, you 
will be unhappy in yours.” Karma influenced the 
man’s life and work. He could not have talked 
about it as I have* been talking to you to-day. 
He could not have argued or used philosophical 
terras. But he knew the main facts and lived 
by them; not the scientific statement of natural 
law, but the effect upon life of conduct in 
successive births. There is nothing that rules 
men’s lives more practically than this law of karma. 
I have indeed pointed out that a little know- 
ledge may paralyse. But tlie remedy for that 
is not to take away the little knowledge men 
have, but to increase the knowledge, and to show 
it as a stimulus to action, because it gives power. 

There is one difficulty which may strike some 
of you as to desire. It does seem to be quite 
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under our control. How can we weigh our 

desires and choose those which we will allow, 

ourselves to feeh and thus choose also the 
objects we shall possess and the lot which 

we shall enjoy ? We want, we wish. How 
can we make ourselves like what we do not 
like, and dislike what we like ? You cannot do 
anything directly to change desire by desire ; you 
cannot cure it by desire. Yet you are not 
powerless. There are three parts in every activity ^ 
the desire, the thought and the act. Thought 
once more is your helper. If you find that you 
have desires which, working out, will ultimately 
bring unsatisfactory results ; if you find physical 
desires too strong — ^love of food, drink, bodily 
enjoyment of any kind — you cannot directly, stop 
these, but you can change them by thought. 
Look into your life and see what desii*es you 
have which will become wom])s of pain 
Suppose it is gluttony ; you are fond of dainty 
food ; you eat too much. You must say to your- 
self — not at the moment of enjoyment — but when 
you are quiet and in a thoughtful mood : What 

will be the result, if 1 give way to this ? I 
shall get gradually too stout and helpless; I 
shall disorder my digestion ; I shall become 
diseased. I will stop this desire, because it leads 
to suffering in the long run.^^ Then by that 
thought you begin to rein in your desire. You 
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mentally picture the disastrous results of the vice, 
and thus breed a disgust for it. You deliberately 
make up your mind not to yield to a passing 
pleasure which brings long-continued pain as a 
result. By thought you struggle with and grip 
the desire. You can thus use thought to master 
desire and to change it. If you thus picture the pain- 
ful results vividh' and see how the vice will lead to 
wrong or suffering, then you can deliberately set 
your thouglit against it. Choose your wishes well and 
scientifically, with a view to their results. You may 
have a choice between spending a ru})ee upon a book 
or a dinner. You had better spend only two or' 
three annas on tlie dinner, and the rest on a book,, 
for the book lasts while the dinner is soon over* 
and the pleasure it gave is forgotten. Deliberate 
choice by thought — you being a reasoning creature 
— is your weapon against every desire that has in 
it pain as a result. It means, certainly, that your 
life will become thoughtful, that you can no 
longer live without reflexion ; but surely you who 
are men and women should not live as the brutes 
do, moved by passion and desire, thoughtless of 
the future. Your very name means the thinker, 
for you are men. The root from which comes 
^man,^ in European languages, is the Samskrt root 
^ liian,^ think. Y'ou are thinkers by your very name, 
by the place you are in through evolution, by the 
rung upon which you stand on the ladder of lives.. 
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For those who reason, for those who think, for 
those who deliberate, knowledge is absolutely 
necessary, for reason is futile unless there are data 
on wliich that reason can work, compare, weigh, 
.and pronounce judgment. Therefore is it neces- 
sary you should study the law and, understanding 
it, act in accordance with it. 

Such is the object witli which I have been 
speaking to you this afternoon. I have put to 
you the fact of karma, with tlie law in its triple 
division, bearing on desire, thought and act. In- 
stead of being discontented with what you are, 
make up your mind to be that which yoii want 
to be. Clear strong thought is foi* the reasonable 
man and woman, and just as in the physical world, 
if you find things not as y(ni would have them, 
just as in that you look for the causes, and having 
found them change the causes and with that the 
effects ; so also with your character, with your 
desires and your actions, realise the creative power 
of your thought, the directive power of your 
desires, and the fact that your happiness and misery 
depend upon your action upon others. Knowing 
the law by study, act upon the law as reasonable 
beings; create for yourselves a better destiny, a 
nobler future. Remember that as thought is a 
creative power and builds character, so is character 
-the chief factor in your happiness, that upon 
which it most depends. Noble character, strong 
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.•haracter, developed character, mean a great 
loiitiny in the future. Your» is the power of 
making it, for the choice — Ah ! that is in your 
own hands. 


‘Pniitecl by Annie Besant, at the Vasantfi Press, Adyar, Madras. 
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Man’s Life in the Three 
Worlds 


We liJive come to tin* last of tlie ])i*oseut 

course of le(;tn)*(‘s, ami I am to (hnil with mau^s 

life ill t]ir(‘(} worlds, not onlv in one. Let me 
l)e^iii by remimline* you that only at certain times in 
tlie history of tin* world do(‘s tlu* idea arise and 
s|n'ea<l throngli certain sections of tlie pojiulation^ 
that all that tlier(» is of man is wliat we see of 
him in tliis life and this world, limited to the 
time bctAV(‘en birtli and death, and with no 
reflation to othi*r worlds nor to consciousness 

connected witli tliose worlds. It is a. remarkable 
and interesting- fact that that phase, which appears 
(►ver and over again iii the world’s history, 
seems always to appear at corresponding [leriods. 
It is never seen when a civilisation is young 

and vigorous. It is found wlien a civilisa,tion lias 
grown old, when it has beiunnc ovcr-luxiirious, 
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whoii bodily (Mijoyincnts ar(i dominjitin^* tlio litV of the 
intelligenci', wlioii higli living, to use a wtdl- 
knowii jdivjise, has rather taken tlu' place of 
higli tliinking — ainl tliat always c<»nies hand-in- 
liand with the decay aiul tlie spcH'dy passing 
away of tlie civilisation. Lord Macon ])ointed to 

this fact in one of iiis famous /^/.v^nyx, in \vliicli 

he ivniarked tJiat limes of atheism ar(‘ always 
civil times, (piiel times. (I do not, know whether 
he would have said th(‘ same afler the bhvnch 
Revolution, bat W(' must remmuber that the Reign 
of 1\u‘ror (KHUirrc'd aft(‘r the r(‘proclamation of a, 
Diviiuj Meing, so that the blood-shed cannot 
fairly b(‘ put down to philosophical thought, liow- 
evi‘r sceptical.) Tin* fact is that mattu'ialisni ajj- 
pears always wIumi a, civilisation has touched its 
climax, the climax which })rec(.‘dtv> its d(?cay. Jt 
semus jis though in the normal h(*althy condi- 
tion of the mind U/nd body of jmui, he has 

ju'ver dreamt of considering hims(*lf as confined 
iiKjrely to tin* jdiysical life. When, however, the 
body is over-laxiring the mind, wlum the senses 

ai*(‘ dominating tin’ int(‘lligence, then it ‘is that in 
over-luxurious living, in the pamptn-ing of the body 
and tlie ov(‘r-indnlgcnc(^ of tlu‘ senses, the idea- 
comes to the front that man is not an immortal 
being. VVe also notice that it is in the midst 
of such a, d('caying and ma,t(‘rialistic civilisation 
that you will always find tlu‘ embryo, the be- 
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4 MAN^S LIFE IN THE THKEE WORLDS 

it has come a tendency to new schools of art; 
you can see it in painting, in sculpture, and in 
music especially; for ever where there is a fresh 
impulse of spiritual life, there is also a fresh 
impulse to a new creative art — creative, not 
imitative. A. new civilisation is once more being 
prepared, and although the present civilisation is 
passing into decay, huiuanitj’, as ever before, will 
go forward with new strength and vigor, prepared 
to reclothe itself in a new garinent of glory and 
of beauty. 

There are many signs to-day, not only of a. 
revival of religion — though that is seen every- 
where — but also of the recognition, outside of what 
technically is called religion, of man\s larger con- 
sciousness ; that he is related to more worlds than 
one; that he is in actual touch, while still in the 
physical world, with worlds which are not physical, 
nor cognisable by the senses of the flesh. 1 am 
not thinking of the Theosophical Society especial- 
ly, l)ut rather of the wider movement in the world 
at large, which we always call the ^Theosophical 
Movement^; we see, especially among psychologists, 
the tendency to recognise and to try to understand 
the workings of human consciousness outside the 
brain; the recognition of worlds which we dimly 
sense, but do not yet perceive, which are 
not yet understood but are dimly felt to exist; 
that which has been laid stress upon by such men 
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as Sir Oliver Lodge, and very definitely by 
Frederic Myers, who speaks of a planetary and 
a cosmic consciousness : meaning by the first, 
a consciousness contacting only our planet, our 
earth, and working through the brain ; meaning 
by a cosmic consciousness, a consciousness which 
stretches out towards realms outside our earth, 
and which comes into relation with a larger life, 
and scans wider horizons ; and he pointed 
out in Human Personality how many indications 
there were, especially in our own days, that man 
was beginning to develop witliin the circle of his 
planetary consciousness the recognition of a cosmos, 
not only of a planet; and that that larger conscious- 
ness was the justification for religion, for art, for 
poetry, in a word for the Beautiful in life, all of 
which was useless from the standpoint of ordinary 
materialism. He quoted a statement from a French 
materialist that the object of evolution was that 
man should conquer tlie physical world, subdue it 
to his service, and that everything which did not 
tend to that one end was merely a bye-product. 
Jn manufacturing, as you know, when you desire 
to produce a certain thing, and in the course of 
production certain other things arise, which may or 
may not be useful, but are not meant to be produc- 
ed, such things are termed bye-products. So it 
is, he said, with evolution. The goal of evolution 
is the conquest of this planet by man, using 
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material means ; and everything else which arises 
from man is a bye-product ; among these bye- 
products he classes religion and art; in fact he 
gave a list of the things which make man Man, which 
make man more than the head of the animal kingdom. 
If we have an exquisite nervous system which 
puts us into touch with the physical world only, 
and if we possess nothing more delicate, bringing 
us by similar means into similar contacts with other 
worlds, if our consciousness be earth-born and 
earth-perishing, it is very difficult, nay, it is impos- 
sible, to meet this argument of the materialist; 
in such case all those things are fanciful, imagi- 
nary, unreal; they do not help in the evolutionary 
pi’ocess, they are merely bye-products, and sensi- 
ble men ought to concentrate themselves upon the 
conquest of this world, the only world they can 
have. If that be true, liuman life becomes mis- 
erably poor; for the very things which make life 
real, which make it worth living, which raise man 
above the tyranny of circumstances, are those very 
bye-products. We may lose money, health, and 
everything that belongs to the physical body apart 
from the working of the mind, but if religion, ima- 
gination, literature and art be left to us, then life 
would still be worth living. These do not depend 
upon wealth, they do not depend upon other people, 
they do not depend upon circumstances; they are 
inner treasures; none can rob us of them, they are 
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of a world wliereinto dewtruction cannot enter; 
upon these inen^s happiness really depends, and 
they stretch onwards into worlds immortal, into 
worlds which death cannot wdther. 

Let us consider the life in the physical world 
first, and see what it really is. There is a con- 
sciousness, a living — thinking, acting, willing — Self, 
^’hat is the essential man. But how does that 
consciousness come into toiicli with this physical 
world ? Not directly, but indirectly, through a 
certain mechanism made out of the matter of the 
physical world, which has been formed and shaped 
into organs wherein and wherethrough that con- 
sciousness can work. If you take such an unfor- 
tunate creature as that American girl (Helen 
Keller) wdio became dumb, deaf, blind, had no 
sense left, exc*ept touch, taste, and smell, to con- 
nect her with the physical world, and think how 
that outer world could be contacted by her, you 
will at once realise that such a consciousness is in 
prison, shut out from the world in which we all 
are living. The use of the body, the perfection of 
the body, depends on its power of contacting the 
world for which it is built, thus bringing the con- 
sciousness, which is yourself, into touch with the 
world that surrounds you, Kvery step forward in 
physical evolution is the making of the body a 
better means of contact with the outer world. The 
value of the body is that it is the apparatus by which 
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the consciousness comes into touch with the outer 
world ; and this is the thought which must be 
definitely grasped in order that you may realise 
the relation that exists between an Intelligence 
and the body which he wears. 

We have hero a number of senses — five senses ; 
but the proverb says seven, and we I'heosophists 
say that is so, that there are two still to be de- 
veloped, that we are still in course of physical 
evolution j there are two more senses still to be 
developed in the physical body which will bring 
the consciousness more into touch with the outer 
world; we Theosophists say that these two senses 
will work through two little organs in the brain, 
that ordinary science will tell you are vestigial 
organs — that is, organs which were once active 
but have become atrophied, of which only a rem- 
nant remains, no longer utilisable ; these two 
organs are the pituitary body and the pineal gland. 
We declare not simj)ly on tlieory, but on obser- 
Yation and experience, that these two organs are 
not simply vestigial, but are rudimentary, prepar- 
ing for the future. We do not deny that the 
pineal gland was once an eye, a ^ third eye^ ^.c., a 
medial eye ; we admit it to the full ; but we say 
that that organ has another function to play in the 
future, a function which it is playing at the present 
time in some people who have artificially quickened 
its evolution. This development will become normal 
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and universal, as the race in general develops. 
The pineal gland is really the organ by which 
thousrht is transferred from brain to brain ; an 
gan which will bring the human being into touch 
with the currents of thought which are continually 
playing in the world round us, which will be able 
to receive them and to utilise them; and that as 
literally as the eye to-day receives the waves in 
ether that we call light, and by these rays is able 
to see, so will this pineal gland in the future 
receive the vibrations in the physical matter set 
going by tli ought, a.nd utilise those for communi- 
cation. The pituitary body has another function, 
ft is the organ which puts ns into connexion with 
the astral world. When it is working in the 
liiiman brain, active, having been brought into 
activity by meditation, then you have a bridge 
between the consciousness in the physical and the 
next, or astral, worlds. 

Both worlds are present with you at the same 
time, all the time that you are awake; when you 
go to sleep, you leave the physical world and are 
ving in the astral world. If the pituitary body be in 
full working consciousness, then that which you do in 
the astral world, or, as you would say, in sleep, 
remains in consciousness as a memory, just as 
there remains a memory of what you did yester- 
day. This part of the physical brain is now under- 
going evolution, and so near is it to functioning 
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in our own days that a very little stimulation 
will bring it into activity. That pituitary body 
is the next sense-organ, and its working will en- 
able man to know accurately and definitely in his 
brain-consciousness that which he now senses dimly ; 
to see that other world as now he sees the 
physical ; and to unify the physical and the astral 
consciousness, so that both can play easily through 
the astral and physical bodies, so that conscious- 
ness becomes one in both worlds. 

j have run, in thus speaking, just a little 
b£\vond the point on which 1 want especially to 
dAvell for a few moments. Your physical body, 
then, it is, which puts you into contact with the 
physical world, and every organ it has evolved is 
related to some special rates of vibration in the 
world outside. Professor Crookes, writing in the 
Fortnightly Review in, I think, 1891, pointed out 
that our knowledge of the outer world depended 
on our senses, and that if the eye were modified, the 
whole w'orld would change to us. Now the ether 
ill the eye vibrates under the impact of the 
vibrations we call light. He suggested that it 
might vibrate instead under the impact of electric- 
al waves, so that it should respond to the vibra- 
tions of electricity instead of to those of light. 
He then sketched a description of the world as 
it would appear to a man who was seeing by 
electrical wnves instead of by light waves, and 
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showed how completely different it would be. 
That is only a specimen of the difference which 
might be made in consciousness by a little change 
in our present sense-organs ; and when you re- 
member we are still evolving, that we have not 
finished our evolution, you will readily see that it 
is possible, even probable, that some such changes 
as I have indicated may be beginning to come; 
and as a matter of fact we find them in an ever- 
increasing number of the educated and cultured 
people of the great fifth, or Aryan, Root-race 
to-day. 

In all this, so far as the physical body is 
concerned, we are on ordinary scientific ground, 
with a forecast of the future in addition. Let 
us go a little further, and consider the world of 
dream. Here, again, we need not at first leave 
this same safe ground, for science has investigat- 
ed dreams very much during tlie last thirty years. 
First it tried to investigate dreams by finding out 
the effect of suggesting a dream to a person by 
a touch on the body. You will find a large 
number of these experiments in Du Prers Philo- 
Hi'phy of Mydicism, which well deserves your atten- 
tion. It was found out by experiment that a 
large number of people can be made to dream 
by a touch. In one case the back of the neck 
Avas touched. On waking up, the man had had a 
dream in which he had committed a murder, had 
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been tried, went through the whole scene in court, 
heard the charge of the judge and the verdict 
of the jury, was sentenced, taken to the con- 
demned cell, brought out, bound down on the 
guillotine, and — as the knife fell, I awoke 
There are very many of these experiments re- 
corded, large numbers of them, and in addition 
to that some of us have tried similar experiments our- 
selves. The vividness and richness of the dream 
depend upon the richness of the personas imagi- 
nation and thought power who is the dreamer. 
Some water was sprinkled on the head of a rough 
settler in Australia, and he jumped up and rushed 
out of his tent, thinking a terrible thunder-storm 
was raging. There was no storm. The same thing 
was done to an educated man, but it brought a 
long panoramic dream of various storm-effects. 
The richer the imagination, the richer the dream, 
even when thus suggested. In all these cases the 
person experimented on awoke, and related his 
dream, but it was a rather clumsy way of making 
experiments ; so next they tried to catch the 
dreamer while he was dreaming. That they man- 
aged to do by throwing persons into the hypnotic 
sleep, in which you can get at the man while his 
dream is going on, and question him as to what 
he saw and what he was doing. In this way a 
fairly full theory was made. But then arose a curious 
question : not in these dreams which were suggest- 
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ed from outside, not in the trance conditions into 
which the man was thrown artificially, but 
without suggestion and in normal dreaming. In 
this certain other phenomena showed themselves^ 
Myers has given cases in which a man dreamed 
of a thing that he wanted to know, but which he 
did not know in his waking mind. One remark- 
able case is that of a gap in a hieroglyph; the 
student puzzled over it in vain, and one night 
an ancient priest appeared to the archaeologist 
and supplied what was wanted. There are many 
cases in which knowledge was not within the 
reach of the man in the waking consciousness of 
the brain-mind, and yet came to the same man 
when he was out of the brain, when the brain 
was in the condition of sleep. 

Observation has gone still further. A person 
may see a thing before it occurs, and so be 
warned of the coming of an event before it 
happens. One case happened only the other day. 
You know there is a ship that is supposed to 
be lost, the Waratah, sailing from Australia. In 
that ship there was one man, a passenger, whose 
friend in England tells the story. In his cabin 
one night a man suddenly appeared holding a 
blood-stained rag and sword, and he put the 
sword between the rag and the man : he appear- 
ed three times. The dream does not seem parti- 
cularly significant, but it had its effect. It scared 
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the man, and he left the ship at Durban. Four 
nights afterwards he dreamt that he saw the 
ship battling in a heavy sea; it rose on a large 
billow, turned over, and vanished. The safety of the 
ship is despaired of. The underwriters have paid 
the insurance; she is given up. The interesting 
point in that is the warning conveyed and acted 
upon, and then the dream of the sinking ship 
afterwards. There are many such warnings on re- 
cord and you may study them, if you will. What 
do they indicate ? According to those who have de- 
veloped consciousness so that it can work outside 
the brain as well as through it, they indicate 
the existence of another world interpenetrating 
the physical, a material world, but a world com- 
posed of finer matter than that which we call 
physical, and the fact that man has a body of 
that finer matter, interpenetrating his physical 
body, and contacting the world composed of its 
own material ; that second coating, as we may 
call it, of the matter of the second world, the 
intermediate or astral world, is a body in the 
same sense as the physical body is a body, i.e., 
an apparatus to put consciousness in touch with 
an outer world ; the second body serves this 
purpose to that second world, as it develops. 
That second body is now in course of evolution, 
and is more evolved in the higher races and the 
more educated people. It is the next body to 
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develop in evolution, and is developing now in the 
more advanced nations of our world, and this 
body as it evolves, puts consciousness increasingly 
in touch with the other world and enables man 
to sense it. The dreams which give information 
and warning are merely the results of the 
human consciousness working in liner matter, in 
a body not yet sufficiently evolved to work as 
freely as the physical body works, which has 
been in course of evolution for millions of years. 
The evolution of this second body can be much 
quickened by strenuous meditation ; as people 
meditate, this body develops its organs just as 
simply, just as naturally, just as much under law, 
as the physical body has developed its organs 
one after another. Inhere is nothing that can l)e 
called supernatural about this. All of you are 
on the verge of it, and now and then the dim 
impressions you receive come from the fact that 
that body is sufficiently evolved to respond to the 
vibrations of the finer matter, but not sufficiently 
evolved to be under complete control, and to be 
working deliberately. In that body you are every 
night, when you go out of your physical body 
during sleep. It is working the whole time, 
both day and night; in the night as the vehicle 
of consciousness in the subtler world ; in the day 
as the vehicle of desires, stimulating the physical 
body into action; for this body of astral matter 
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is the body by which you feel and desire — 
hence called ‘the desire body^ — the body which 
iv'i driven out when you use chloroform, ether 
and other amesthetics, and when it goes, it leaves 
the body senseless, insensitive; for the real sen* 
sation is not in the physical body, in the denser 
body; that no longer feels when these anaesthetics 
have driven out the subtler matter which nor- 
mally interpenetrates it. ‘Going to sleep ^ is simply 
going out of your coarse body in your finer; 
just as literally as, when you come home, you 
take off your overcoat, and remain in the coat 
underneath which yon wear in the house. You are 
using this body now, not only after death; and I 
want to emphasise this fact. You are not a naked 
‘ spirit ^ after death ; you are clad in a familiar 
garment. And this garment will become more 
and more familiar to you, as you become more 
and more conscious during your sleep. As you 
develop this body more, use it more fully, your 
‘sleeping^ life will become as fully conscious as 
your waking; in very truth the ‘ sleep ^ life, the 
life in the astral world, becomes more' real tlian 
is the life of the physical world; as the gas 
is finer than the liquid or the solid, so is this 
astral world finer than the physical. Just as 
color shows by the light-ether, though you do 
not find it in the coarser matter shut out from 
light, so all kinds of colors, of delicate hues, 
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appear before you as this finer body becomes 
organised; and you find yourself in another world,, 
which is indeed more real than the physical be- 
cause there is a thinner veil of matter between 
the consciousness and the contacts of the outer 
world. 

I pass on to the third, the mental, world.. 
We normally live in the three worlds all the 
time while we are awake. Whenever you are 
thinking, you are using a still subtler kind of 
matter, that which Prof. Kingdon Clifford called 
* mind-stuff,^ the stuff that answers by vibrations 
to the changing moods of consciousness just as 
really as the vibration in the ether gives rise 
to the consciousness of light. In that also you 
are living, but the apparatus of consciousness in 
this yet finer matter is even less developed in 
the majority than is the astral body ; but as* 
evolution goes on, it is becoming more and 
more developed, so that it is possible to leave 
the astral also behind, and to be in full con- 
sciousness in the mental world. It is the world 
which, after death, is called the heaven-world, 
the svarga of the Hindu. 

Take it as a theory, if you will, and think 
it over : that you are living in three worlds all 
the time — the physical world, the desire world, 
and the mental world. That you use three bodies, 
and that each of these bodies is related to the world 
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of the same matter as that of which it is itself 
formed, and is meant to be an apparatus for con- 
sciousness working in each world. Evolution 
brings these bodies to perfection one after the 
other; as the perfecting of the physical body is 
going on, the astral is being organised, and in 
the same way the mental is also evolving, and 
each comes into touch with its own world. You 
will find that these facts explain an enormous 
number of the phenomena around you, especially 
those on which the new psychology is founded; 
not only dreams, but also second-sight, prophecy, 
the visions of the Seer, the power of the Pro- 
phet to foresee and foretell events, all religious 
experiences — they all come within the Larger 
Consciousness, and if a true psychology must be 
founded on the testimony of consciousness, then, 
as Professor James pointed out, it is impossible 
for the scientist to ignore the testimony of the 
religious consciousness. It has been ignored too 
long by science. If you ignore the testimony of 
the Mystics, the Prophets, the Saints, witnessing 
to their own experience, and, apart from these 
highly developed people, if you ignore the nor- 
mal religious experiences of the ordinary person 
in touch for the time being with the higher 
world, whether by prayer or by meditation, then 
you may as well throw aside the testimony of 
consciousness altogether, for there is no rational- 
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ity in rejecting these testimonies and accepting 
others. But if you throw aside the testimony of 
consciousness to its own experiences, then you 
have nothing on which to build ; for your whole 
knowledge of matter is based upon the experi- 
ence of consciousness. It is only an inference 
that matter exists ; it is a fact to each of you 
that you yourself exist. You infer that other people 
exist and that matter exists, because you are affected 
by them. The testimony of consciousness is primary ; 
everything else is secondary. If you are going to 
try to get rid of all testimony, save that which 
arises from the eyes of the flesh, even then 
you have nothing to rely upon but that to which 
your consciousness bears testimony, i.e,, that it 
has been affected through the eyes. 

How does this bear on death, and on your attitude 
towards it ? Let me now take the religious terms. 
There are our three worlds; the Christian calls 
them the earth, the intermediate world, and heaven ; 
the Hindu calls them Bhurloka, Bhuvarloka and 
Svarga. Exactly the same three worlds, because 
all the religions teach the same truths. These 
worlds are : the earth we are in, part of the 
astral world, part of the mental; they are all 
interpenetrating, not separate, so that if you have 
your three bodies in working order all these 
three worlds are visible to you, and you are 
in them all the time, seeing their inhabitants, 
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communicating with them, as fully as in this 
world. To have the bodies in such working order 
means long practice and hard work. All men 
will find themselves successively in these two 
later worlds after death, but they often mistaken- 
ly think that the after-death worlds are only 
entered at death, and are separate from the 
physical during earth-life; modern religions have 
made a great gulf ; there is no gulf ; the three 
lives and worlds are intermingling all the time. 
Some of you think you have lost your friends ; 
you have not lost them; they are with you, 
they are conscious of you ; they are conscious of 
you though you may not be of them, because 
you both possess the body of the intermediate 
world but they are conscious in it and you are 
not. They have lost the physical body by which 
they communicated with you in the past, 
and hence cannot affect you. You say that you 
have lost them, but they do not lose you. They 
are conscious in the desire body of another world 
in which you both are living, though you can- 
not bring the knowledge of it into your physical 
brain. In sleep you are with them, for then you 
also have put away the blinding veil of flesh, 
and you are both in the desire body. During 
waking life, you do not pay much attention to 
that world, for your energies are running out- 
wards, but still they are there and conscious of 
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you; and if you would turn away your con- 
sciousness from the outer physical world, you would 
come into touch with them also when you are 
awake. 

It is more difficult to answer when they pass 
on into the heavenly world, for tliat is of finer 
matter, and its vibrations are more difficult to 
bring through ; but even there, if all of you 
did what the religion of each of you tells you 
to do, if you gave more tiuie to meditation and 
to prayer — for both have the same result, although 
one is more purely mental than the other — that 
would bring you into touch also with the heavenly 
world. Then would you indeed find that death 
loses not only all its terror but also all its pain, 
and life would be unbroken in the three worlds, 
and death would no longer separate. 

You are exactly the same man after death 
that you were before. You have the same 
thoughts, the same feelings, the same desires, 
the same hopes, the same fears. There is no 
more difference betwt>en the man on this side 
before death, and the same man soon after death, 
than there is between a man before he has 
changed his outer clothes and after. The ^dead’ man 
has dropped his outer garment, and hence can- 
not now affect the outer world. Sometimes he is 
so much the same man that he does not know 
he is ^dead’. He finds it out only gradually by 
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noticing that he cannot affect physical things or 
people in physical bodies ; when he speaks^ they 
do not answer, when he touches them, they do 
not feel. He can see the liner matter of an 
object, but the object does not move if he pushes it 
as it would have moved before. Over and over 
again we have come across people who have 
not realised that they are ^ dead ’ and do not 
understand how it is that all their friends are 
unreachable and irresponsive. 

The time will come, when all of you will 

drop your physical bodies and will find your- 
selves in the next world, where you will be 
greeted by your friends and find yourselves conscious. 
What will be your condition then ? It depends entirely 
on how you are living now. You vitalise this 

intermediate body of feelings, desires and emotions 
according to the life you pour into it by your 

regular waking consciousness every day. If 

you have given yourself over to the pleasures of 
the senses, it will be the coarsest matter which 
will be most strongly vitalised ; if you fill your life 
more with the higher emotions, love of family, affec- 
tions for friends, with cultivation of the artistic 
faculties, and with the interests of the larger 
world, then the finer matter which vibrates to 
those emotions will be the most vitalised part. 
So everything will depend on the conditions you 
are making now. If all your pleasures are of 
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the physical body, eating, drinking, enjoyments 
of the flesh, then death is indeed a very great 
shock and pain. For the desires for these 
continue on the other side, and you suffer the 
ever-frustrated cravings for these pleasures of sense. 
It is out of this fact that all the ideas of hells, 
have arisen in the various religions ; the cravings, 
unsatisfied make up the sufferings of these hells, 
and very real hells they are. They are real 
tortures, these longings which cannot be satisfied, 
these cravings which cannot be stilled. Religions- 
are right in pointing out that if you care onl}' 
for the things of the lower world, you will have 
a very miserable time on the other side of 
death. You will j and there is no kindness 
in ignoring the fact, and talking sentiment- 
ally about ‘‘the mercy of Crod^\ The mercy 
of God does not save you from being burned, if 
you thrust your hand into a fire. Nor will it 
save you from suffering after deatli, if you create 
the conditions of suffering. God has made His worlds 
as worlds of law, and this is the truest mercy in the 
end. But the suffering will not last for ever — that is 
the new horror brought into life by the loss of the 
knowledge of reincarnation. The suffering only 
lasts until the coarser matter drops aw^ay, and 
this happens as soon as it is starved out by lack of 
nutriment ; as soon as this is starved out, you have 
learned your lesson and are free ; you have found 
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l)y your own experience the truth taught by the 
Bhagavaif^Glfaf that the contacts of the senses 
•are wombs of pain This great and salutary 
lesson is imprinted on the Ego, and he comes 
back to earth later on wiser than he was when 
lie went out of it. 

Suppose, Iiowever, that you have conquered 
these lower sense-pleasures here, suppose that they 
have no longer the power to rule and compel you, 
rsuppos^ that your sense-pleasures are of a higher 
kind, such as those yielded by music or 
painting or sculpture or ))oetic literature — 
•anything that appeals to the higher emotions — 
then on the other side of d(Hith you will find 
that these are still yours ; for in that case you 
will have vitalised those parts of this desire body 
in which you will be living in this intermediate 
world that will bring you happiness during your 
•stay in that world ; moreover you may pass fairly 
rapidly into the heavenly world. So with scienti- 
fic pursuits ; the man who vitalises that part of 
the astral body which serves as bridge between 
the mental body and the physical Brain, who is 
fond of scientific experiments which injure none, 
:and clings to the physical methods of working — 
observation and experiment — he will carry with 
him rich material for the other side. Clifford 
and Huxley and many another of that type of 
•scientist are still trying to help the men of 
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science in this world, suggesting discoveries and 
fruitful lines of experiment, and throwing their 
mental force out through this finer body into the 
corresponding bodies of the men still living here. 
Especially is this the case when this is the world 
the man best loves, and that is very often the 
condition when a man has not believed during the 
earth-life in the life on the other side. He remains 
in touch with the physical world, helping others to 
do good work. So also with politicians — not the 
small ones who work for their own gain, for posi- 
tion and power, but the men who really love their 
country — such men very often remain for a very 
considerable time in the intermediate world, helping 
those with whose work they sympathise. My late 
friend, Charles Bradlaugh, for instance, works much 
along this line. As you know, he had no belief in 
life after death, and when he died, he believed 
that all was at an end for him, and only expressed 
a dignified regret that his work was over. A man 
of noble character, of high ideals, of splendid self- 
sacrifice — he has now the reward for that in the 
intermediate world, and he has lost none of the 
interests of the larger kind, and is ever trying to 
help the people he loved. One constantly finds 
him laboring to inspire statesmen and speakers 
with high ideals and useful lines of work. Thus 
he is still continuing the labor from which he was 
too soon cut off here. 
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Into the third, the thought-world, the heavenly, 
the man passes when he has worn out all the 
links with the lines connected with the physical 
woidd Ways of wot-king. Such men as I have 
mentioned would go on into the thought-world 
very rapidly were it not for this clinging to physical 
methods. Heaven is the native land, the birth-place, 
the country of the soul. You may remember that in 
an earlier lecture I said that we were born in heaven 
and onl}" dipped down into earth-life as a diver- 
bird into the water. It is indeed true that our birth- 
place and citizenship are in heaven, the natural 
habitat of the human Ego; and into that world all 
go on out of the intermediate, in order to change 
into intellectual and moral faculty all the mental 
and moral experiences through which they have 
passed. Thus the joy of heaven is the joy of 
affection, of the life of love — unselfish love of family, 
friend or country, poured out on all whom we try 
to serve — the joy of intellectual achievement, of 
deep insight, of high aesthetic emotion ; all these 
flower in heaven into faculty, with which the man 
is reborn on earth. The whole life of heaven is- 
one of growth, in which everything of which we 
here sow the seed shall flower; but — as we live 
here we must go on there ; we cannot begin anything 
there that we have not begun here ; there comes 
in the limitation. You cannot initiate fresh lines 
of activity in heaven. You are using the same- 
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mental body, and you can only use the matter 
which you vitalised during your earth-life. Law 
is law. You may grow and expand and increase 
there, but you must begin here. Just as a field 
which has no seed in it will not send up a harvest, 
so a mental body in which the seeds of mental and 
moral effort have not been sown cannot bring forth 
the flower of joy und the fruits of faculty. But 
you can sow for that harvest now, and the wise 
do this. For if you study now — to take one 
example — if you make it a habit every day to read 
something worth reading and worth thinking over, 
not mere rubbish ; if you kee]) in hand beside you 
only one book of which you read a page every 
day, which makes you think and adds to your 
mental stature, you are laying up treasure in 
heaven that you will find awaiting you, in that land 
into which no thief can break, whereinto moth 
and rust do not enter. Just as is your thought- 
harvest, so is your love-harvx»st. The more you 
love here, the more will you develop the love 
faculty in heaven, and the richer will you be when 
you come back to earth. But remember that virtue 
is not rewarded with riches or worldly happiness. 
Virtue is rewai'ded with increased virtue- -a thing 
which ])eople sometimes forget. To sow love here 
means to reap the harvest in heaven as increased 
faculty of loving and then to have that power of love 
innate in you when you return to earth. The late 
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Lord Shaftesbury was ever seeking to serve the 

wretched, was ever thinking of the misery of the 

poor, and ever trying to help the uufoi*tunate. 

When he went, as a young noble, into the House 

of Commons, all the work he strove to do was to 

relieve the sufFering people — the women and 

children wJio were working underground in the 

mines, the over-driven slaves of machinery who 

were protected by the factory legislation he helped 

to carry. What was it that impelled that man to 

philantliropy ? Why did he, highly placed and 

wealthy, care for these miserable strata of the 

population ? Why was it that throughout a long 

life, it was always the most miserable whom he 

sought to help ? 1'he love ho brought with him 

had grown out of smaller services in the })ast 

wrought into great capacity for service in heaven. 

Just as an architect draws a plan, so does the 

Ego plan out his future work in heaven. This 

world is the place for building — it is the world of 

action; heaven is the place for drawing the plan — 

it is the world of thinking ; and the materials that 

% 

you take with you from the past life, these are 
with you there, and you return on (^arth to 
complete that which you planned in heaven. 

And so you are always living in three worlds ; 
and those you will be conscious in after death are 
worlds you are now in unconsciously, but which 
you may be conscious in, if you will. I do not 
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pretend that it is easy to unfold that consciousness^ 
I should be misleading you, if I said that you 
could gain it without working for it, without 
strenuous, persistent endeavor. But that is true 
of every science. If you ask me whether you can 
become a great mathematician, 1 should answer 
tliat, first you must have some innate mathemati- 
cal faculty, then you must study strenuously, and 
then in time you can become a first-rate mathe- 
matician. For great success in this life you must 
bring an inborn faculty with you. Then the time 
— you must be able to give time to its cultivation,, 
for faculty does take a considerable time day 
by day to cultivate, l^heii you must have the will 
that never swerves, a great perseverance. So in 
this case. If you have some faculty, and give 
time and perseverance, then you can do as others 
have done, and can live consciously in the three 
Avorlds in which you are. Think what this means. 
Tt means that death has no longer any ])owcr to 
separate heart from heart, life from life ; it means 
no separation, but continual communion with those 
whom you love. And it means that this earth 
cannot really make you anxious or miserable, for 
you are living in three worlds and the earth is 
only one of tliem. Tou have your work in other 
worlds if this earth fails you, and none can shut 
you out of those, whatever they may be able to do 
to you here. It means that life is rich and full 
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it gives you three worlds as your kingdom instead 
of one. And it is true for each of us as the 
Christ said of the children when He was last on 
earth, tliat ^^in heaven their angels ever behold 
the face of the Father^’. For what is the angel 
of the child or of the man ? It is the Higher 
Self, the spiritual consciousness, and that spiritual 
consciousness is ever living in the heavenly places, 
although the music of his voice is so often drown- 
ed ip the harsh clatter of tlie world. You cannot 
hear the sweet strains of the vina in the clatter of 
a bazaar; you cannot catch the softest breathings 
of the violin in the clamor of the bullock-carts 
and the rough clangor of the tram-cars ; and so 
is it with the delicate voice of that inner con- 
sciousness, that exquisite music of the Spirit, which 
is symbolised for the Hindu in the Hute of Shri 
Krslina, the music that attracted all that heard. 

He played it in the fields by the running waters, 
on the mountain and in the forest glades, where 
fawns were playing and cows wei’e grazing; for 
it is not in the crowd that man can hear the 
voice of the inner Self ; he must seek it first in 
the silence, where the music is not drowned in 
the coarse sounds of earth. But this is also true; 
that when once you have learned to hear it, then 
your ears need never be closed to it again, and 
it will steal to you even through the noises of 
worldly life. Effort is wanted to open the inner ^ 
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hearing and the inner oye-«ight ; but once opened, 
they are yours for all time to come. 

And so we finish our talks with this great 
lesson ; that tliis life of ours is full of splendid 
possibilities ; that we are all unfolding ^Spirits 
living in evolving bodies ; that as the Spirit unfolds 
his powers he sliapes the bodies ; that thouglit, 
the creative force, is the tool with which that 
sculptor carves his image, that Spirit shapes his 
bodies. Oh ! if you could see with the inner eye, 
and not only with the outer ; if you could realise 
in the spiritual life what the great artist, the 
artist of genius, realises in the artistic life when 
the great creative impulse comes down from the 
heavenly spheres into his brain. Ask the musician. 
He will tell you that he has heard his noblest 
melodies in another world than this, and is only 
singing here in poor successive notes the music 
which there he lieard in one splendid multi-chord, 
and not in slow succession, as Mozart declared, 
when he tried to tell his marvellous experiences. 
Ask the sculptor what he is doing when he faces 
the block of unhewn marble with the creative 
impulse strong upon him. He will tell you that 
he sees within the marble the statue that shall be, 
and that it is his work only to hew away the 
superincumbent marble which hides the Beauti- 
ful within it from the eyes of men. 0 friends ! 
such is also the work of the God within you, of 



the ™mortal Artist who is Beaatyi who dwells 
within the fonn of the Jbody unseen by the eyes 
of men less keen-sighted than the Seer. The 
Spirit within you — he is the sculptor, the sculptor 
who hews away the rough marble from the 
polished statue which is himself, the Inner God; 
he is the musician who hears the heavenly music, 
and must sing it out that all may hear its har- 
mony. All you have to do is to take the marble 
of the lower self, and with the chisel of will and 
the hammer of thought to cut away the matter that 
prevents the Beautitul within you from being seen; 
to let the God within you shine out in glory and 
lighten the world in which you live. You are 
children of heaven living upon earth ; you are Gods 
in the making, and you too often live like brutes. 
You are divine, not only human. Will you not 
rise to the height of your splendid possibilities? 
You are of royal birth, sons of a King; will you 
I not realise your nature and claim your birth-right? 
Sons of the immortal King, you are too many of 
you living like the scavengers of earth, raking 
over its rubbish-heaps. Your crown is shining 
above you ; will you not wear it ? Your throne 
is vacant; will you not ascend it, and rule the 
kingdom which belongs to you ? Will you not take your 
birtb-right as the Sons of God, and, lifting up 
your eyes, claim the heritage which is yours? 
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SUlt^ and its 

|lft^8Bi[rt5^r^s 

If you could look backwards beyond liistorical 
periods ; backwards still across the iriist of legend 
and of myth ; backwards into the darkness of the 
past wliere oven legend and myth have ceased 
to l)e ; backwards over, into tlie far night of time, 
into tlie beginnings of liumanity, as humanity, on 
our globe ; then would you see a brilliant golden 
cloud flashing down to earth from a far-off planet 
— the planet which you know as Shukra, and 
which we call Venus in the West. Frotn that 
planet far away in space a radiant cloud is coming, 
a cloud of fire and of light ; and as it descends 
through the ambient air, as the clouds of heaven 
roll away dispersing at its coming, the fire-cloud 
sinks gently to earth like some huge Bird of 
Heaven, and settles down upon an island -the 
White Island, it is called in the Puranas, the 
island on whicli later was builded the sacred City 
of Shamballa. There tin* fiery cloud conies to 
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rest; there tlui g-lorious Beings who were borne 
in it, ns in a clniriot of hro, descend : Tliey 
are the Sons of tht‘ Fire, tlie Lords of the 
Flame: They come to this planet as the Mes- 
sengers of tlie Luoos, of Ishvara Himself; ^IMiey come 
as the llel})e]'s of oin* infant hiinianity, to guide 
its tottering steps along the path of evolution. 

Many mum^s Imvc becm^ given to this Boot 
of the White Lodge by hinrnMi rc'verence Ji,nd by 
hninan wonder, to express sonu'thing of the mar- 
vidloiis life with which those mightv Beings were 
instinct. In the Burauas They a.r(5 called the Four 
Kimiarjis, the \'irgin Youths ; soinel inn's we r(j:id 
of Shiva Knmarjg sometimes of otlier names; for 
names in tins an^ nothing, and 'riu‘y transccmd 
all names tlial human tongue ca-n syllable. From 
that far, far off time, jierliaps sojiie sixteen mil- 
lions «)f yeavs ago, They have dw(dt in tliat 
which was the White Island, and is now a 
]iortion of the (lobi dcjsert, an island once washed 
by a gix>a,i sea which spix'ad nortdiwaa’d into the 
Arctic ^>cean. That sea Avas drained in tlie 
mighty convulsions Avhich also changed an African 
s(?a into tlie dt‘sei*t of th(‘. JSaJiara, and in its stead 
stretches the (lobi d(*se]*t ; but those wastes of 
sand are broken by the remains of tlie cyclopoan 
architecture ]*aised there s<jme (ilty thousand years 
ago and imjrc*, fragnumts of broken temples, 
magnilicent oven in tlieir ruins, and near these a 



city now beneatJ) the sand-dunes, connected with 
the island by a wondrous bridge, stre telling across 
a iiood that long* since lias vanished in t1u‘ desert 
sands. 

Because Tlu'se were the Founders of tlu^ White 
liodge, ^rhey luive been s])oken of in occult r(‘- 
cords as tlio Hoot of tlui spreading Banyaii-Treo, 
iind no symbol could be more gra^phic i>r mure 
exact. Look ai'oiind you at the mighty tree umler 
which you are sitting; in the centrt* you see 
a huge j)ill:i,r which has increasiid slowly ^inco 
the tree commenced its growth ; from that central 
trunk sjiread out great far-reaching liranches, u-nd 
from tiling to time roots (l(,‘scen(l IVom a brancli 
and lix themselves in the soil beneath, and make 
a new camtri' for the treeks ])orennial gi^owth. 
Lven so is that centre of t)u* life of the w(n*ld 
like the cent)*al stem of the Banyan-Tree, and 
the lar-sprcniiling liranches are like the bram'Jies 
of tlie Occult Hiera,rchy that looks to that centre 
as its root and home; it also from time to time 
sends down, as it were, roots into tlu' earth, anid 
a lunv religion is founded and a, new centre of 
cjiiritual lifi‘ is made on (\irth. Tims i‘Vcr sjiread- 
ing and spreading, growing ever might i(‘r and 
mightier, the grea,t Ba.nyan-dVtie of tlic Wliito 
liodge spreads its liranches ovau’ tl)»‘ world, and 
the nations of earth take refuge bencatli it< shade, 
generation after generation. 
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Such the wondrous beginning, such the founding 
of the great White Lodge, the Guide and 
Guardian of Humanity. Then as nation after 
nation grew up, families forming into tribes, tribes 
into nations, miniature copies of the Centre were 
made on one continent after another, and Lodges 
were formed, centres of civilisation and instruc- 
tion. 

Come in thought to far Atlantis where now the 
Atlantic is rolling, but where then there existed 
a mighty continent ; on that continent was a 
great city, capital of the wide Toltec Empire, the 
City of the Golden Gate. There ruled the White 
Emperor, son of a divine dynasty, and there 
Messengers of the Lodge built up that prodigious 
civilisation which has not yet been overtopped on 
earth. As you follow the spreading branches from 
that centre, you see the building of kingdom after 
kingdom, empire after empire. Egypt knew Them, 
with her wondrous civilisation which, Bunsen 
declared, sprang fully formed on to the stage 
of histor} with no past to explain it — as Pallas 
Athene from the head of Zeus. See how mightily 
Egypt built, so that modem engineers look in wonder 
at her ruins, and ask how the men of old lifted 
the huge stones which top the giant pillars of her 
temples; see her learning, the wisdom of Egypt,” 
her joyous civilisation, her divine dynasties, her 
pre- Aryan Pharaohs, her strange knowledge of the 
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worlds invisible, her science of the world visible. 
Turn westwards from Atlantis instead of east- 
wards and see an empire where now Mexico is 
struggling, a reproduction of Egypt, already 
ancient when the Aztecs destroyed it. See South 
America, the corpse of an ancient greatness, 
where the last fair relics of an exquisite 
culture were trampled out in blood and fire under 
the terrible hoofs of the invading hordes of 
Spain. And if you turn your eyes to this Indian 
Peninsula, in the days when the Himalayas had 
but newly risen, rearing their mighty crests into 
the azure sky, you see stretching southwards 
from their bases the land which had emerged 
from the bosom of the ocean, a huge mass of 
swamps untreadable by human foot, uninhabitable 
by man ; as they dry up and become drained 
by rivers, coated by vegetation, fit for human 
home, the vast Toltec hosts pour down upon 
them through the Himalayan passes, and over- 
spread the Indian plains ; they build splendid cities, 
they rear great fortresses, they shape a luxurious 
civilisation — the civilisation known in the Pura^ias 
as that of the Daityas — ^which sinks into decay, 
and gives way before the flood of invasion of the 
younger and more virile Aryan race, ^‘the high- 
nosed barbarians from the north.^^ 

Thus glancing over the history that seems to you 
so far away — and, truly, far away it is — what 
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is the one point which emerges on whatever empire 
yon may fix your gaze ? It is that the splendid 
culture, the wondrous architecture, the control over 
natural forces, all came from the Divine Kings 
who founded and ruled nations, whose grandiose 
figures loom gigantic through the mists of time, 
who were the Messengers of the White Lodge, 
shaping the civilisation of the infant world. No 
savages were they who reared the gigantic buildings 
the ruins of which, though dumb, speak truinpet- 
tongued of the architectural genius which raised 
them. No savages were they who built the 
cities in Chaldaea, which have been unburied one 
below the other — one city forgotten in the dim 
past and buried hieath the earth ere another was 
raised on its site — and in the lowest of them, 
deep down below the surface of the ground, 
great corridors, libraries filled with thousands of 
volumes, telling of the thoughts, the laws, the 
knowledge, of those who lived in those incredibly 
far-off days. No savages were they who, in 
Europe, in a much less ancient antiquity, raised 
the huge stones of Stonehenge, poised those 
strange rocking-stones with such skilful accuracy 
that a child^s finger can set them rocking, yet 
the push of a giant could not overset them — 
tangible witnesses to a past that long since has 
disappeared, eloquent in their age-long silence 
of a knowledge that made them what they are. 
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China, again, is being slowly penetrated — as 
yet unknown to the western traveller through 
nearly all its huge extent — and I have been 
told by a traveller who passed far into the 
interior, engaged in geological research, some 
of the wonders that he saw in that ancient 
land ; he spoke of a bridge, tlie age of 
which none could tell, made of slabs of marble 
so huge, that he, an American, familiar with 
his country’s mastery over machinery — and here 
the American engineers stand easily first — could 
not even form a theory as to how those slabs 
had been placed where they were, and fitted 
together into such a structure. In one of the 
old books of China which has been translated 
into English, known under the name of the 
Classic of Parity, one of the most exquisite gems 
of translated Chinese literature, you will find a 
significant tradition that it came from the West, 
transmitted from mouth to mouth, and was only 
committed to writing by Ko Hsuan : I got 

it from the Divine Ruler of the eastern Hva ; 
he received it from the Divine Ruler of the 
Golden Gate ; he received it from the Divine 
Mother of the West.” The name, the City of the 
Golden Gate, was given to later capital cities after 
that first wonderful pile was known by that 
striking title, but even the youngest — and last — 
of these capitals of Mid-Atlantis . was ancient 
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when ancient Greece was born; and the long 
tradition, handed down from millennium to millen- 
nium, shows how deeply the impression of its 
glory had been graven on the minds of genera- 
tions. 

When you come to later days, the time of 
the fifth Eoot-Race, the child of the fourth, 
we find that similar care is said to have sur- 
rounded its founding and its childhood — Divine 
Kings nurtured it, Divine Teachers instructed 
it. For we read of an august Lawgiver, known 
by the name of Vaivasvata Manu ; we read of 
a revered compiler of the scriptures for the 
people, known by the name of Vyasa; we read 
of many other Rshis, known under various names, 
appearing from time to time, generation after gene- 
ration, bearing always one message, teaching the 
later people as they had taught the earlier; and 
the Hindu records tell us of Divine Kings. 
What Hindu heai’t does not swell with rever- 
ence, with admiration, with devotion, as there 
shines out from Samskrt story the splendid out- 
line of Shri Rtoa, the Ideal Monarch, the 
Ideal Son, divine in His nature, mighty in His 
rule, perfect in His manhood, Lawgiver and 
King? 

And so with others also, not in India only, but 
in the lands where settled other offshoots of the 
Aryan Race, which spread over the world. They 
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all carried with them the memory of Divine 
Kings; they all speak of Divine Teachers, the 
Founders of their faiths; they all tell of mighty 
heroes, of demigods who ruled and taught them 
in their early days. That universal tradition 
testifies of the days when the gods walked 
with men, ruled them, instructed them, and were 
the great Ideals which even yet survive to charm 
and fascinate the hearts of men. For think 
you that Kingship would still exert its wondrous 
magic, even over the nations which boast them- 
selves as in the van of civilisation and vaunt 
their own enlightenment ; think you that the 
name of King would yet remain so sacred and 
so dear — spite of many who have sullied and 
outraged it, spite of many who have blotted and 
obscured it — were it not that the memory of 
Kings, divine in Their love and wisdom, divine in 
Their power and justice, has thrown such a glamor 
over men, that still we love the name of King- 
ship, that still we bow our hearts in reverence 
to the one who wears the crown? If you would 
realise how empty is all the talk against Kingship, 
and how futile the attempt to lower the ideal 
that reigns in the nations^ hearts, if you would 
understand how weak and paltry is all that is 
said against it, then throw yourself only a few 
years back in time, when Victoria, Queen and 
Empress, went through the streets of London to 
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S. PauPs Cathedral, to give thanks for the many 
years through which she had wielded the sceptre 
of Empire, and see the street crowded with men 
and women from every part of that Empire ; 

and in that homage of nations, in the great 

waves of love, almost of adoration, that surged 
round that stately age, you will realise that 
Kingship is something more than a constitutional 
convenience, something more than acceptance by 
a Parliament, that in very truth a King rules 
by a right divine, and is the symbol of divine 
power among men. And that tradition has come 
down from nations ruled by Kings who were 
indeed royal : 

Men the masters of things. 

I spoke not of Kings only as Messengers of 

the White Lodge, but also of Teachers, and 

Founders of the faiths of the world. For religion 
is of heavenly birth, and raan^s continual seeking 
after God draws an answer from that great White 
Lodge, which is the centre of divine life on 
earth. For what is religion ? Religion is not a 
mass of formulm which people can learn by heart 
and practise by rote ; it is not a number of 
ceremonies which priests can perform and people 
look on atj it is not even sacred books, how- 
evei’ noble, however inspiring, however precious. 
Religion is the cry of the human spirit to the 
Life whence it came; it is the appeal of the 
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little self, bewildered in the mists of earth, 

to the supreme Self whose reflexion it is ; it 

is the search of the human heart for God, 

syllabled in the words of the Hebrew poet : 

As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, so 
panteth my soul after Thee, 0 God.” It is the 
perennial thirst of humanity for divinity, and can 
never be quenched until man drinks the water of 
life in the realisation of God. 

The many religions of the world are the 
answers of the Elder Brothers, telling the child- 

souls of the Eternal Tjife, and giving them in 
child-language as much as the child-soul can 
grasp. And so from time to time, whenever the 
Mother-Kace branches, and sends her children 
into far-off lands and waste places, to make them 
fertile, life-giving and beautiful, to build a new 
nation, then the Father-Lodge does not forget 
those children, removed from its physical neigh- 
borhood, but sends after them a Messenger, one 
of its greatest, in order to give them the ancient 
message of the eternal and ever-young Truth, 
clothed in the garment which best fits the neces- 
sities of the time. 

When the second-born of the Aryan Race was 
sent out to Arabia and Africa, and travelling 
southwards founded a great empire in southern 
Africa, we find in Egypt, and in communication 
with the leaders in Arabia, the Messenger to 



whom Egypt gave the name of Thoth, to whom 
Greece later gave that of Hermes, who clothed 
His message in the symbology of light. In the 
central home the Race had been taught that the 
Self is one, ‘^the Person in the Sun,’’ and that 
all selves are rays of that Sun. The same idea 
was carried by Hermes to Egypt, but the sym- 
bology was that of Light. For He said that the 
Light dwells in heaven, and yet finds its home 
in every lieart of man, that Light in the heaven 
above us is identical with Light in the heart 
within us, and that when once men have seen 
the Light in their own hearts, then they can look 
abroad and see it everywhere in heaven and earth. 
The message was still the ancient teaching, but in 
the new form the message spoke of Light, where 
in the earlier time it had spoken of the Sun. 

And when again a sub-race went out to found 
the mighty Empire of Persia — lasting from 
B.C. 30,000 to B.C. 2000 — the same great Mes- 
senger went thither, 27,000 years before the 
Christian era, to teach the builders of the 
Empire and to strike the key-note of the Faith 
which still is preserved in our own days. We 
see Him garbing the one Truth now in Fire — 
Fire the purest of all elements, Fire the purifier 
of all else. Fire, the divine Fire on the altar; 
Fire, the divine Fire in the heart of man. 
Zarathushtra was the Messenger of the Fire, 



drew down Fire from heaven, was caught up 
when His Mission was over in a cloud of Fire 
and rapt away from the sight of men ; but the 
Fire He lighted has not yet been quenched, and 
still His people remember the Word of the Fire; 
for no new fire may be lighted in the Fire- 
Temple by a modern Zoroastrian unless the Fire 
has fiashed from heaven and has lit a flame on 
earth ; many a Fire-Temple has waited for years 
ere the lightning has come down from the clouds 
and set some tree on fire, so that the heavenly 
Fire might be added to the fires gathered from 
the earthly hearths. Thus strong even yet is 
the tradition which has come down from the time 
when Zarathushtra^s outstretched hand compelled the 
Fire to come down from heaven, and to light the 
piled-up wood on the altar by which He stood. 

Yet again another civilisation was to be built, 
one that was to dominate European thought, 
the civilisation that gave to Europe the litera- 
ture which still it strives to copy, the beauty 
that still it tries to reproduce. Greece, in the days 
of her glory, raised buildings so exquisite that 
modern genius and modern skill only try to copy 
that which they may never hope to excel; Greece 
gave birth to philosophers so great that all 
Europe's greatest are still Plato's men, and 
modern pygmies gaze in wonder at that giant 
figure, rearing his head so high above his race. 
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Greece is the master of European civilisation, 
with a mastery unchallenged even to our own 
times. When that rare nation was a-building, 
when that unrivalled people was establishing 
itself, then came to ancient Greece the same 
Mighty Messenger, and now He came with Song. 
He had spoken in Light and in Fire, and as 
Orpheus he now spake in music, wondrous music 
that the Devas gathered to hear, wondrous music 
drawn by His own magic from a simple instru- 
ment, looking all unmeet for the giving forth 
of such melodious strains ; music of voice, too, 
so marvellous that Nature seemed to hold her 
breath in listening in rapt delight — so exquisite 
the melodies He chanted, so mighty the magic 
that He wrought. Just as in Egypt He founded 
the great Mysteries which kept alight the torch 
of knowledge for many thousand years ; just 
as in Persia He founded the Mysteries which 
trained the Magi ; so in Greece He founded 
the Orphic Mysteries, which wore the source of 
all the occult Schools of Greece ; the Mysteries 
led up to by the Schools of Pythagoras, of 
which Plato spoke, which moulded the master- 
minds of Greece, wherefrom they drew the 
Wisdom which fed Europe. 

Time went on and on, until the day dawned 
in which a yet greater Message was to be spoken 
upon earth, and in Northern India, in a family 
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of Kings, a Child was born. Round His cradle 
Devas gathered, scattering flowers, hymning the 
Holy Birth, gazing at the Mother and the Child, 
the Mother in whose arms was cradled the 
Hope, the Light of the world. He grew up 
through exquisite childhood to noble youth, from 
noble youth to perfect manhood, and no touch 
of the world-pain had ever weighed on His 
heart, nor dimmed His eye. Then from the world 
a sob of sorrow caught His ear; then through 
the diseased, the dead, the aged, the cry of 
humanity smote upon Him, and on one still fair 
night — all blessing on that night — He rose 
and bent over sleeping wife and slumbering 
babe, breathed over them His tender bless- 
ing and farewell, and — cutting off with sharp 
sword-blade his flowing hair, casting off his royal 
robes, sending back his favorite horse — He, who 
was Siddartha and who was to be the Buddha, 
went out on His lonely journey, the goal of 
which was the world^s salvation. Long He sought 
and much He suffered ; many ways He tried, 
and none led Him to His end; emaciated, feeble, 
worn out, a mere skeleton, sinking to the ground, 
having tested austerity to the uttermost, and 
having found it fail. He took from a- maid’s^ 
hand a few drops of milk, and renewed His 
failing strength ; then onwards He went to complete 
His work, to find the Light which was to shine 
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on Him and through Him upon the world, He, 
the first of oui* humanity to climb that loftiest 
peak of Buddhahood. Under the Bodhi tree He 
sat, assailed by all the powers of evil, tempted 
by the weeping figure of His wife and the 
wailing cry of His child, until the Light broke 
upon Him, until His eyes were opened, until He 
saw the cause of sorrow and the path to the 
ceasing of sorrow ; then the Devas gathered 
round Him, and Brahma, the Creator of the world, 
prayed Him to take to it the Light which He 
had found. After some days He arose and went 
near to the holy City of Benares, and there 
He began the rolling of Wheel of the Law, and 
brought the Light of Life to men. Thereafter 
for many a long year His blessed feet trod the 
plains and forests of India, His exquisite voice 
brought knowledge to the ignorant and comfort 
to the sorrowing; until He cast away His last 
mortal body, and rose high into super-celestial 
worlds, to shed thence His priceless blessing on 
the humanity He had glorified, lifting it in Him- 
self to wisdom and love illimitable. 

His work as Messenger of the White Lodge 
was over, for He had risen to the place where 
none might bid Him go forth again, and He 
then yielded the seat of the Supreme Teacher 
to His beloved Brother, who for millions of years 
had trodden the Path beside Him, whom we 
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know as the Lord Maitreya, the future Buddha 
of Compassion. You know the great Rshi who 
is mentioned from time to time in the Hindu 
Pura^ias, in the Mahahharata, the mighty One, 
gentle as He is mighty. The time came when 
He should manifest Himself in all the splendor 
of His Love, the power of His matchless tender- 
ness, to the world to whose service He was 
vowed j and in the little country of Judtca, among 
the despised nation of the Jews, He came. Re- 
verence gave Him the name of the Christ, the 
Anointed, but it is written in the Christian 
Scriptures : He came unto His own, and His 

own received Him not.^^ Although it is true^ 
that they said of Him that no man spake such 
words as fell from His gracious lips, although 
His heart of love attracted round Him for a 
while the fickle populace, yet they who shouted 
welcome to Him a few days later shouted death, 
and slew the Holy One. Only for three brief 
years could they tolerate His presence, only for 
three brief years might His tender glory shine* 
on a world unworthy of Him. Then they slew 
His body, and He, rejected of the world, went 
back to Those who were in very truth His own, 
to the great White Lodge that knew Him, and 
that did Him reverence. 

Many another lesser Messenger has come since 
then ; there is not one new impulse given to the 
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world that does not come from the hands of 
some Messenger of the Lodge. They come not 
only for religion, albeit that is their most perfect 
and sublime work; they come whenever man has 
need of teaching and of helping. As Prophets, 
Scientists, Warriors, Teachers, they come, carrying 
light and strength; Hunyadi, Paracelsus, Bruno — 
their names are legion. Many Rshis have come 
to this land of India, all of them Messengers of 
the one White Lodge ; many great religious 

Teachers have arisen in the west. Messengers of 
the Lodge which is the Heart of the world. 

When Europe was sunken in darkness, when the 
light of Greece was shrouded, when ignorance 

wrapped her people, when the Church had become 
the slayer instead of the guardian of knowledge, 
and priests were no longer light-bringers ; then it 
was that, turning from Europe, a Messenger of the 
White Lodge, whom you know as the Prophet of 
Arabia, the Prophet Muhammad, was sent to light 
again the lamp of knowledge. Its rays spread over 
the western world; for his work was not alone to 
teach the unity of God to the depraved and 

quarrelling tribes of the country of his birth ; 

there was a mightier work than conquest by the 
sword, a work grander than the Empire his fol- 
lowers builded. Islam brought knowledge back to 
the Western world; Ali, the son-in-law of the 
Prophet, gathered round him men eager for 
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knowledge ; they took up the tradition of Greece, 
they founded schools and universities. From the lips 
of the Prophet fell the startling statement : The 
ink of the scholar is greater than the blood of the 
martyr.^^ And the ink of the scholar was used 
in Arabia while the sword of the warrior was 
conquering in Turkey. Learning spread as power 
subdued. Behind the conquerors came the scholars, 
the teachers of science, astronomers, philosophers, 
mathematicians, architects. They appeared in Spain 
under the banner of the Prophet, and to them 
all Europe went to school. It is to Islam that 
Europe owes its great awakening. It is Islam 
that brought lo Europe the treasures of science, 
and made it possible for men to think and study 
where tliey had been willing merely to accept 
and to believe. 

Later came other Messengers like those I have 
mentioned, and brought alchemy which built che- 
mistry, astrology which built astronomy; medicine 
was taught, and later the vital powers which could 
check disease took a name from one of Their 
pupils. The White Lodge, the Master-builders, 
laid the foundations of modern Furope, and sent 
craftsmen and apprentices thither, that the new 
Temple of modern thought and modern civilisation 
might be builded. T^he greater Ones have not 
left the world They love, though Tliey have not 
walked much among men ; not because Their 
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love is less, not because Their power is weaker, 
but because in the growth of the self-assertive 
intellect there was no place left for Them in 
modem minds and hearts. 

The history of the Messengers of the great 
White Lodge, during many a century of European 
story, is a history of persecution, of torture, of 
hatred in every form. Every lover of humanity 
who came to Europe with a message of Light 
carried his life in his hands. If you ask why 
the higher Teachers do not come, look at the 
fires which the Inquisition lighted ; look at the 
dungeons which the Inquisition built ; see Coper- 
nicus holding back his knowledge till he lay on 
his death-bed ; see Bruno defiant, and yielding 
his dying breath in the Field of Flowers in 
Rome; see Galileo forced upon his knees, and 
compelled to deny the truth he knew. Messenger 
after Messenger came, and met torture and death ; 
Messenger after Messenger later found misery 
and social ostracism. Take the latest of them, 
that noble woman, Helena Petrovna Blavatsky ; 
she gave up high rank, wealth and country, to 
wander .over the countries of the earth in search 
of her Master j she found Him, learned from 
Him, and came back to the modern world, her 
hands filled with the treasures of the Ancient 
Wisdom ; they rewarded her by branding her as 
cheat and fraud; she was disbelieved and scorned, 
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slandered and outraged; until even that lion-heart 
was broken, and that body of tempered steel 
was shattered. 

With such a record behind us, with such a 
shame of brutal treatment in our memories, we 
await again the coming of its greatest Messenger 
from the White Lodge ; not one of the lesser 
Messengers, not one of the faithful and devoted 
disciples, not one of those who come because 
bidden by their Superiors to go out into the 
world. But One to whom none may say : Go,^^ 
but who ever breathes : 1 come — the supreme 

Teacher, the great IJshi, the Bodhisattva, the Lord 
Maitreya, the blessed Buddha yet-to-be. We who 
know something of the occult life, we who of our 
own knowledge bear witness that He lives upon 
our earth, are waiting for His coming : and already 
the steeps of the Himalayas are echoing to tho 
footsteps that tread them to descend into the 
world of men. There He is standing, awaiting 
the striking of His hour; there He is standing,, 
with His eyes of love gazing on the world that 
rejected Him aforetime, and perchance will again 
reject Him ; there He is waiting till the*^ fulness 
of the time is ripe, till His Messengers have 
proclaimed His advent, and to some extent have 
prepared the nations for His coming. 

Already among the peoples of the world there 
is the hush of expectation ; already from many 
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a pulpit in the western world is ringing out the 
cry for a great spiritual Teacher, who shall 
shape the religions of the world into one vast 
synthesis, and spread true Brotherhood among 
men. Already the heart of the world is beating* 
with hope ; already the mind of the world is 
beginning to be alert ; and before very many years 
have rolled over us and liave become the past, 
in a future that is near, reckoned by our mortal 
years, there shall go up a cry from humanity 
to Him whose ears are never deaf, to Him whose 

heart is never closed against the world He loves. 

A cry shall go up : 0 Master of the great 
White Lodge, Lord of the religions of the world, 
come down again to the earth that needs Thee, 
and help tlu' nations tlmt are longing for Thy 
presence. Speak tin; Word of Peace, wdiich shall 
make the peoples to cease from their quarrellings j 
speak the Word of Brotherhood, wliich shall 
make the warring classes and castes know them- 
selves as on(\ Conu) with tlie might of ddiy 
love; come in the splendor of Thy power, and 

save tlie world which is longing for Thy coming, 
Thou who art t]i(‘ Iknxcher alik(^ of Gods and 

nien.^^ 
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Past^tis and th^ Wag 
tj Shw 

Looking hv back over the long reaches of the 
history of the past, we see from time to time 
some great human Figaro that rises far above 
the humanity of the time, that leaves in history 
a. mark that is quite inelfaceable. Before what 
is called historic time, when humanity was still 
in its infancy, those gi'oater Figures of the day 
were looked up to with reverence, with honour, 
almost with worship. Legends come down from 
these pre-historic times telling of divine Dynas- 
ties, of divine Kings, of divine Priests, and the 
magic of their names is so immortal in the raindij^ 
of men that even still the legends of the people 
among whom They livmd preserve Their names in 
highest honour, deifying Them, making Them the* 
equals of the Gods. Later on, during the periods, 
that history recognises as authentic, still from 
time to time a great Figure stands out. But in 
these historic times we do not find Them at the- 
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head of a nation ; we do not see Them on the 
throne or in the temple, but rather among the 
poorer crowds of men. They do not wield regal 
authority, They do not use priestly rank ; but 
none the less They stand out above their fellows, 
and history remembers Them when the names of 
others are forgotten. In the eyes of contemporary 
people, the King, the general, the statesman, these 
are the names tliat fill the public eye, that loom 
large before the face of men. But those of 
whom I speak are undistinguished, save by the 
wisdom of Their teaching, by the love that They 
win from men. And this is noticeable : that if 
there is a general who has cut his name deeply 
in the history of his time, cut it in letters that 
gleam out blood-red and dazzle the minds of the 
nations, such a name disappears, such a fame 
vanishes, while These remain. Who cares to-day 
to know the names of the generals who led the 
great hosts of Xerxes for the invasion of Greece ? 
Who, to-day, feels any thrill of lovt? when he 
names the great imperial name of Augustus, 

Emperor of Rome ? But while the general is 

looked on with indifference, while the Emperor is 
only a name in history and men love him not, 
others like Krshna, like the Buddha, like the 
Christ, shine out as stars among the names of 

men ; human love clings round Them, human 

hearts adore Them; century after century only 
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adds to Their glory, and only surrounds Their 
names with new rays of the love and the 
reverence of mankind. And to those men — the 
great spiritual Teachers of the race, They who 
are often in Their own times despised and re- 
jected — belong the names that are enshrined 
in the heart of humanity, that are immortal, 
never-ending, and only increase in power as the 
ages roll on. 

Now what is it that marks out those Men ? 
What is it that gives Them a place so immortal 
in history ? It is the power of Their spiritual 
knowledge, it is the might of Their purity, of 
Their compassion, of Their love. These are the 
Teachers of mankind, These are the men that 
the heart of humanity hails as Masters, and looks 
up to with reverence undying. They are truly 
Masters of the hearts and lives of men. 

And the name Master in Christian ears sliould 
carry with it all of honour and of beauty that 
it is possible to attach to any epithet given by 

reverence to those whom men honour. For you 

may remember that in the days of the Christ, 
when He was speaking to His nearest disciples, 

He said to them : Call no man master upon 

earth. One is your Master, even Christ.'' And 
you may remember on another occasion in similar 
words He said: "Ye call me Master and Lord. 
Ye do well, lor so 1 am." Hence the word 
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Master^ that the Theosophist uses to-day, ought 
to carry with it in the western world all the 
traditions tliat are holiest, all the tliought that 
is the most reverent. And it is the men who 
are really divine, raised above humanity by the 
unfolding of the Divinity within Them, who are 
the men of whom to-day Theosophists speak when 
they talk of the Masters. Only there is this 
difference: that whereas we recognise Masters in 
the past, we also recognise Them in the present ; 
that just as we acknowledge Theii* greatness 
when They stand ont in history, so do w(i be- 
liev'c in Their continued existence, living to-day 
as They lived of old. And to us Masterhood 
is a living reality, not only a historical idea. 
They are men who still live on earth, and still 
are the Teachers of Their younger brothers ; who 
live, keeping the human body, in order to be 
ill closer touch with men, and showing out, in 
the splendour of a Divine humanity, what men 
may become when the God within them has 
unfolded as it is already unfolded in l^hem. 

And the very word ^ Master ^ carries with it 
the implication of disciples* You cannot separate 
the pair, the Master and the disciple. So that 
in using the word as it was used of old, we 
assert also the possibility to-day of Discipleship, 
as possible now as two thousand years ago. And 
this, perhaps, is one of the differences which 



sometimes seems to arouse almost anger in the 
minds of those around us. That which all 
great religions teach, we declare to be as 
possible now as in the earlier days of men. 
We assert the existence of the Spirit in man 
to-day, as much as in the past that Spirit 
dwelt in humanity. So that the teachings of 
religion are not, to us, matters which rest on 
the authority of any priest, of any Church, or 
of any book, but matters of living experience, 
matters of intensest reality ; for to us to-day the 
blessed feet of the Masters walk the earth 
as they walked it long ago in Judaea, as 
they walked it long ago in the plains of 
Hindustan. 

Thus the modern Theosophist carries on the 
traditions of all the great Faiths, and declares 
that Masters are still living, can still be reached 
by men. And when I took as the title of the 
lecture not only the words ‘‘ The Masters but 
added also ^Hhe Way to Them”, it was because 
1 wanted to put before you to-night the road 
that leads to those great Ones, as it has led to 
Them through all the past of men ; showing you, 
if I can, that the road is still open ; showing 
you that the method of the treading is still 
within human reach and human capacity ; tracing 
for you step by step that Path as it has been 
traced in the past ; tracing the stages which 
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men may traverse now, and reach a goal identical 
with that which our forefathers have trodden. 
Ft)r religions have ever taught the same. Re- 
ligions have ever proclaimed that ancient Path. 
And whether you take the old faith of Hinduism^ 
the later faith of Buddhism, the still more 
modern faith of Christianity, or the youngest of 
all, Islam, the faith of the Prophet of Arabia, 
they are all at one as to the existence of the 
Path. They all trace it on similar lines, and 
show out the method of the treading. So that 
if, in modern days, men disbelieve it, then they 
are contradicting the whole long experience dur- 
ing which humanity has known and trodden the 
Path, and they are really degrading their own 
generation by declaring that it cannot do what 
men have done before. 

Let us, then, define exactly what, in the older 
teaching, is a Master. He is a man in whom 
Divinity is unfolded, who has gradually and 
slowly opened out, and made manifest the God 
within. He has trodden the ordinary path of 
man, and then climbed the steeper Path which 
rises to what, in modern days, has been called 
the Superman, the superhuman state, where human 
perfection is accomplished, and the Eternal Spirit 
dwelling in the form of man begins a new, a 
higher cycle, with manifest Divinity shining out 
through the purified body. Such men have 
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trodden the Path that you and I may tread. 
They are not miracles ; They are not something 
outside the possibilities of man ; They only differ 
from us as the genius differs from the man of 
talent. They are geniuses in the religious World ; 
geniuses of the spiritual kind; and inasmuch as 
in the heart of every man there dwells the 
One Light that lighteth all who come into the 
world, so you and 1, having that Light within 
us, can also learn to manifest it ; for the Light 
is the vsame whether it be enclosed in glass 
transparent, or in glass that is soiled with all 
the mark of evil, so that the Light cannot shine 
through. The One Eternal Light is in all of us 
alike ; only in some the coverings are pure so 
that the Light shines out, while in others it is, 
as it were, a spark that is hidden by the sur- 
rounding case, through which the Light-beams 
are unable to pass. 

Now the Master is the man who has become 
divine, an Elder Brother; a Brother sharing the 
same humanity, but elder by the greatness of 
His evolution. Along the Path which I am to 
describe He has travelled and reached its further 
point, passing through Initiation after Initiation, 
and thereby widening out His consciousness, until 
it knows not only this world, but all the worlds 
in which the Spirit lives; but He is still living 
in the body, as I said, in order to be able to 
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come more closely into touch with His fellowmen, 
and, as the very name implies, ready to 
take disciples, that He may teach them how to 
tread the Path tliat He Himself has trodden. 

Such, then, is a Master. 

But what is the Way ? 

Now 1 said, a moment ago, that the great 
religions all point to this Way. It is clearly 

described in tlie great eastern I^Viiths which I 
mentioned ; and in the Koman Catholic part of 
Christianity, where the tradition has come down 
unbroken from tlie times of Christ, you find the 

same Path described so clearly and so definitely 
that you might as well take it described in the 
Christian terms, as turn to ea-stern religions and 

find it described in names of languages other 
than your own. Let me remind you for a mo- 
ment, in speaking oF Christianity, that the gi*eat 
occult tradition of tlu; past — partly in coiise(pience 
of political conditions, partly in consequence of 
abuses that had crept into religion— that that 
great occult tradition was sorely wrenched and 
broken in those times of n^ligious and political 
convulsion known as the Reformation. In that 
sudden reaction agjiinst many an abuse and many 
a superstition, much was unfortunately lost that 
really belonged to Christian discipline and 
Christian training — the definite method of medi- 
tation, the training of the individual step by 
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step in ways whereby he might learn mastery of 
tlie body, mastery of the emotions, mastery of the 
mind, in orderly suecession — ^just as an ordinary 
science would be taught to-day — that ancient dis- 
cipline which makers the saint, which develops, more 
rapidly than it can otherwise be developed, the power 
of the Spirit in man. That, because it had been 
abused, because it had become encrusted often 
with supei*stition, was impatiently cast aside in 
the reaction of the mind against a bondage that 
had become intolerable. Still, it exists in Roman 
(Catholic Christianity; and the other great coni- 
Tu unities, tin* Anglican and the Nonconformist, in 
these modern days, are beginning to grope after 
the Path which had become obsemred. For Re- 
ligion finds itself at a disadvantage in the face 
of Science, wlnm it can only oppose authority 
to experiment, and belief to knowledge. If 
Religion be true, then its truths should be prov- 
able, should be matters of knowledge, and not 
only matters of faith. As Origen said many a 
century ago, the Church needs (liiostics as well 
as believers, knowers as well as those who accept 
truth on external authority. And the Church 
to-day would be stronger in face of the growing 
knowledge of the physical world, if the super- 
physical worlds were scientifically known, as they 
mav be known bv those who follow the Science 
of the soul and tread the ancient Path. 


2 
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For that development of the inner powers in 
man, that expansion of consciousness to include 
other worlds than this, that is part of the posses- 
sion of religion that the modern faith has very 
largely forgotten ; and the treading of the Path 
implies the acquisition of that knowledge, so that 
super-physical worlds may become familiar as tin? 
physical world is familiar to the science of our 
time. And 1 want, therefore, if I can, to trace 
that Path, and to show you how it may be 
trodden. 

Let me put side by side the description, first, 
of the Path as it has been given in (Uiristian 
works, and then, as it is given by the Hindu 
and the Buddhist faiths. I am not taking the 
details among the Mussulmans, because it is practi- 
cally a repetition of the other, and that which 
I shall say of the Path as known in the East 
would be equally true of the Path as known by ^ 
that great body of Muhammadan Mystics known 
as Sutis, who tread the Path, according to their 
faith, along the same lines as do the elder 
religions of the world. 

First of all, the goal of the Path is conscious 
union with (lod ; not mere prayer and aspiration, 
nor even the rapture of the Mystic; but a con- 
scious union, in which man finds his consciousness 
expand stage after stage, until he unites with 
the Supreme Consciousness and knows himself as 
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one with the Universal Life. That is the goal. 
And you may see an indication of it in those 
well-known words in which it is declared that 
the knowledge of (lod is eternal life’’ — not 
faitli, not belief, but knowhdge. In that rests 
man’s eternity, and in the poetical words of one 
of the old Hebrew Scriptures, unfortunately mark- 
ed as apocryphal in the Anglican Church, you 
find the splendid verse, tliat (lod created man 
to be the image of His own eternity”. And so 
in the words of a great Christian saint, S. Ambrose, 
you find the command he addresses to the pupil : 
“ Become what you are ” — paradoxical in form, 
but containing a supreme truth. Become in con- 
scious reality that Divinity which you always are 
unconsciously hidden in yourself. If you had not 
tlie germ of Divinity within you, then you could 
never expand into the conscious flower of God- 
hood ; but because God dwells in every heart, 
tlierefore that union is possible, and the aim of 
treading the Path, the end of the Path, is that 
conscious union with the Divine. 

Now ill the Christian Church the Path is 
divided into three stages, in the Hindu and 
Buddhist into two, sub-divided again. Arid it is 
very easy to see that the names cover the same 
experiences of the unfolding life. I^he first part 
of the Path for the Christian is called the Path 
of Purification. The Hindu and Buddhist call it 
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the Probationary Path, the Path on which certain 
moral qualifications must be developed before the 
higher portions of the Path can be trodden by 
men. And, while the Christian lays more stress 
on the passive fact of purification, the eastern 
lays more stress on the active acquirement of 
high qualifications — one rather the negative side, 
the other the active side of p{)sitive achieve- 
ment. Hut the result of both is identical, the 
changing of the man of the world into the saint, 
who is ready to tread the higher stages of tin? 
Path. 

The second stage, according to the Christian, 
is that of Illumination, and after Illumination, Union. 
To the Hindu and Buddhist th(‘ second part is 
divided into four stages, each marked by an 
expansion of consciousness, of whicli the first two 
represent the Ihith ol: Illumination, and the latter 
ones the Path of Union, 

Now you can study that in Christianity along 
two lines. There are many books oil Christian 
Mysticism wliere the stages of the Path are care- 
fully marked out; but if you want it in a lighter 
form it is interesting to notice tliat in a recent 
novel, entitled None other Gods, by Father Benson, 
whose name is probably known to most of you, 
there is traced the life of a man who treads the 
stages of the Path one by one. I do not say 
that in a story you can learn how to tread the Path, 
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but I do say that in that book, where the 
Path is defined in the terms I have mentioned — 
the familiar Christian terms for the Path to the 
Supreme Teacher — you will there find in that un- 
folding of a human life the stages quite definitely 
described under their own names. If you want 
to take it in fashion so light, not in the fashion 
of the student but in that of the superficially 
interested person, then you may turn over the 
pages of that remarkable book, to see that I am 
not giving a Tlieosophical interpretation to the 
Christian teaching ; for quite definitely the words 
and the meaning are there both described with 
the added vividness that I spoke of, that it 
is given in the experiences of a human life. 

I jet us turn, for a moment, to work out those 
stages more in detail. What is it in a man^s 
life in the world, as you know tlie world to-day, 
what is it that would so mark out a human being 
as to show that he was getting ready to enter on 
the first stages of the Path ? It may seem to 
you far away, strange and foreign ; but bring 
it into your own lives. 1 will give you the mark 
whereby you can know whether a human being 
is preparing to enter on the Path. It is the life 
that is marked by unselfish service of others ; by 
the willingness to sacrifice all for the good of 
others ; by the readiness to give up all that men 
of the world account valuable in devotion to a 
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cause which is believed to embody the right; 
the life which counts all the prizes of earth as 
valueless compared with the service of the Ideal 
which has attracted and occupied the heart. 
There is the mark of the man who is approach- 
ing the Path. Tt does not very much matter 
what the cause is. Tt is the spirit in which it 
is worked for which marks the development of 
the human spirit. You may, or you may not, 
agree with the particular thing to which the man 
or woman devotes life and energy, fortune and 
time ; but if you find that the person is ready 
to sacrifice all for that which he believes to be 
right; if you find that he asks for no reward 
save the joy of the sacrifice which brings the 
ideal nearer to realisation ; if you find that he 
will give u]) everything that mim and women 
value, and count it as dross compared to the 
delight of giving everything to the ideal that is 
loved ; ah ! there you have the soul approaching 
the Strait (late, through which may pass no one 
but the servant of men, who casts everything 
aside which would retard him on his way, and 
finds his chiefest joy in life in the helping, in 
the service, of liis brethren. 

Novv that need not be far from any one of 
you. It is no strange nij'stical idea, but the 
most practical of all. Any one of you, if you 
have the spirit in you, can find the opportunity 
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of such service of men. It is not a question 
really of prayer and meditation, although medita- 
tion be the food of the inner life. I have known 
a man approach the entrance to the Path who 
was feeble in meditation, and showed his love 
more in service of his fellow-men than in sitting 
in meditation, in contemplation of the Divine. It 
is the Heart of Love that is looked for by the 
Masters when They seek for pupils in the human- 
ity of the time, the Heart on fire with Love, 
so that in all the darkness of human selfishness, 
in the night of human struggle, that Heart of 
liove glows out like a lamp in the darkness, 
and the Master sees it, and knows that a future 
disciple is there. 

'riiat, then, is the first stage. Clear enough, 
siniple enough, but hard for many. There is no 
other way of turning towards the Path. And 
then, when the power to give all for love’s sake 
shows itself in the iiiiman life, as I said, it 
catches the attention of a Master and He turns 
towards that possible disciple. Then comes the 
time when the knowledge is put in the man^s 
way as to the next steps that he must take — 
those that 1 said were called Purification in the 
Christian Church, the Path of Probation in the 
others. 

1 will take them now in the eastern way, 
because they are more precise and exact, and 
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therefore, to the concrete mind, more easy to 
grasp than the more vague way in which they 
are mostly put in the mystical works of the 
Christian world. For Science and Eeligion are 
not divorced in the East as in the West, and 
so there is a precision in the eastern teaching 
which is often lacking when you turn to the 
West. 

What are the qualifications demanded in order 
that that Path may be trodden, and that what 
is called Initiation may be reached ? First of 
all : to develop in yourself the power of dis- 
tinguishing between the eternal and the transitory, 
the real and the unreal, the spiritual and the 
temporal, in those around you and in yourself, 
in the circumstances of life and in the choices 
that you make ; to separate out the element of 
that which is permanent from that which is 
fleeting, the real values from the false values 
that so often deceive the hearts of men, to learn 
true Discrimination of that which is \^orth striv- 
ing for and that which is not worth it ; of the 
difference between fame and power and social 
position, things that all perish with the moment, 
and the growth of the character, the development of 
nobility of soul, that inner valuable part of man 
that is thought so little of while the prizes of 
earth are grasped. You must develop a true 
Discernment, a true Discrimination, and know 
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the valuable from the worthless in all that sur- 
rounds you in life. In the men and women that 
you meet, you must learn to discern the God within 
them from tlie passions and the follies and the faults 
that are without ; and so, seeing the Divine, seeing 
the best in every man and not the worst, you 
must learn to idcmtify yourself with his best in 
order to help liirn, not hating the worst, for hate only 
strengthens the hold of that worst upon him and 
makes it harder for him to rise. That is the 
first of the qualifications gained in the treading 
of the l^robationary Path. 

Next comes what is called Dispassion, or Desircj- 
lessness. All the ordinary desires that make up 
so much of your life, changing with every mood, 
all those have to be changed into the one desire 
to be in perfect accord with the Will of the 
Divine, All your fleeting fancies and passing 
whims, your likings for this and dislikings for 
the other, the things that change continually and 
that lack the element of permanence, those are 
to be transcended — not trampled out and hilled, 
but transmuted by that real spiritual alchemy 
which turns the base metal into the noble, and 
transforms the lower into the higher. You may 
have a human love which has in it much that 
is weak, much that is selfish, much that is un- 
desirable. Do not try to kill it out, but try 
rather to raise it to its highest, and so gradually 
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to transcend the lower and the animal side^ 
Love is divine, and the lowest love is better, 
nearer to Divinity, than the selfishness which 
may be pure and rigid, but knows not the pulse 
of all-redeeming love. And so, if you find love 
in a human heart, even thongli it be animal 
and base, do not trample upon it, do not de- 
spise it, but rather try to raise it gradually, to 
purify it, and to turn the base into the noble 
by that spiritual alchemy I mentioned. That is 
the path of progress, not trampling on human 
nature but transfiguring it, making it irradiate 
with Divinity. For some make the blunder of 
trying to kill out the human wliile reaching after 
the Divine, forgetting that the Divine is really 
the human raised into Divinity, and that we do 
not cease to be men because we become Gods. 
That is the second step upon the Path. 

And then there come six (jualities sometimes 
classed together as Mental Fndovvments, some- 
times more simply as (lood Conduct Fach of 
them, as T name them, explains itself. They are 
regarded as the qualities most necessary for the 
disciple who is approaching the entrance to the 
Path. Control of Mind : absolutely essential, but 
how rare ! Watch your own mind for an hour, 
and find out how much it is under control or 
not. Why, where the mind is strong, it is more 
often the mind that controls the man, than the 
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man that controls the mind. 'I'he mind is master, 
the man is servant ; and although that is much 
better than being controlled by animal passion, 
or even by the higher intellectual passions, it Is 
not control of the mind, which ought to be a 
servant under your control. Do you want to 
test it ? Do you ever stay awake at night be- 
cause you cannot get rid of a certain thought ? 
Where, then, is control of mind ? The mind 
harries you, worries you to death. It ought to 
be your obedient servant. A thought which is 
of no use to you is a thought which you 
ought to be able to exclude. Now if you 
have an anxiety, business or family worry, you 
lie awake. Mnt why? It does not make the 
trouble less ; it does not cure the mischief ; it 
only exliausts your strength. And a man wlio 
has control of iniiul shuts out of the mind 
the thought, dwelling on which is of no value 
either to himself or anyone else, and, sending 
that thought outside and locking the door of 
the mind, he turns round and goes (piietly to 
sleep, and wakes up the stronger and the more 
vigorous, ready to deal with the problem with 
fresh strength and gathered power. And that is 
as good a test as you can have. Test your mind 
by that, and then, if you find it is your master, 
begin to try to control it. Give a few minutes 
every morning before going out into the world 
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to fixing your mind on one definite subject. 
"File best thing is a virtue, because the mind is 
creative, and what you think about you become. 
So that, if, in controlling the mind, you choose 
as the object of thought something that you 
want to build into your character, then, to use 
a common [)roverb, you kill two birds with one 
stone — you build the virtue into your character, 
and, in building, you learn to control the mind, 
which is the creative powei* that you should use 
for the shaping of yourself. Control of Mind is 
necessary ; then Control of Body. That includes 
control of act, control of word. How much mis- 
chief is caused by uncontrolled tongues, by 
thoughtless speech, by careless repetition ! You 
hear something. You do not know whether it is 
true or not, but you mention it again, and give 
it added strength — and it is generally something 
unkind rather than kind, mischievous rather than 
helpful. Control of the tongue ! Vital for the 
man who would try to tread the Patb, for no 
harsli or unkind word, no hasty impatient phrase, 
may escape from the tongue which is consecrated 
to service, and which must not injure even an 
enemy; for that which wounds has no place in 
the Kingdom of Love. And after Control of 
Mind and Body, then the other virtues that are 
specially needed for the treading of the Path : 
Endurance, that strong virtue which is able to 
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bear, which is able to persevere against dis- 
couragement, which faces difficulties, which does 
not weep over them but conquers them, which 
recognises obstacles, not to be daunted by them 
but to climb over them. The heroic virtue of 
Endurance is demanded from the man who would 
tread the Path. Kext, Tolerance. Not the con- 
descending Tolerance which says : Yes, I am right, 
but you may go your own ignorant way if yon 
please. 1 know, and you are ignorant, but still 
I do not want to interfere with you.^^ That is 
contempt, not the true Tolerance. Tolerance is 
not to recognise the right of another to think 
for himself, but never to dream that interference 
with that other can be even within the round 
of your duty ; to be so sure that the Spirit in 
every man is trying to mould that man to the 
highest purposes, that you would not dream of 
dictating, of interfering, of saying what path he 
should tread ; to recognise the supremacy in the 
individual of his own reason and his own con- 
science; to offV»r help if help is wanted, but 
never to be offended if it be refused, never to 
try to dominate or control. That is the Tolerance 
demanded from tlui would-be disciple, and it 
would mean peace where so often now there is 
war. And after these — Control of Mind; Control of 
Body ; Endurance ; Tolerance — then there comes 
Faith (in the only true meaning of the word), the 
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deep inner conviction of your own Divinity and 
therefore of your power to achieve, the conviction 
that the Spirit in you can do all that it wills 
to do. That strong faith which wells up from the 
inner consciousness of Divinity not yet thoroughly 
realised, but sensed and felt — it is that Faith 
which enables a man to overcome overwhelming 
difficulties, which enables him ever to persevere 
when that which seems impossible confronts him. 
Lastly, Balance, a steady poise unshaken by sorrow 
or joy. These are the six things which make up 
what we call Good Conduct. 

The fourth Qualification is the Desire for Union, 
love raised from the Human to the Divine, the 
realisation of man^s true goal and the will to 
achieve it. 

And when the man has these, not perfectly, 
but so that they mark his character and show 
out in his life, then the man is ready for Initi- 
ation, and his Master leads him to the Portal, 
where he who knocks truly shall find' that the 
Door opens before his appeal. 

Now what is Initiation ? It is the widening 
out of consciousness to embrace a new world, 
which then comes within your power of study, 
comes within your faculties to investigate and to 
know. That is what Initiation means. It means 
that the man has so far purified himself that his 
consciousness can widen out to embrace the super- 
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physical as well as the physical, and the whole 
life becomes larger, wider, greater; for with the 
widening of the consciousness the man’s horizons 
widen, and he understands and sees where before 
he only felt and groped. And the Initiations on 
the Path through which a man must tread are 
four in number, before that of the Master is obtained. 

I have given the Qualifications which make the 
man ready to pass through the First, and after 
that is passed and lies behind him, then ho has 
to begin the long, toilsome labour of perfecting 
his humanity. No longer now may he develop a 
quality partially, incompletely, but he must com- 
pletely achieve each new task marked out. And 
after the First Great Initiation, before entering 
the Second, he must eradicate wholly three great 
weaknesses in human nature. He must overcome 
Doubt — not doubt in the presence of the unknown ; 
that is the necessary attitude of the reason until 
it understands ; there are certain matters so vital 
that until the man knotvs them by individual 
knowledge, so that no doubt on them can arise 
in the future, he is not ready to go further along 
the Path. No chemist doubts, that if he puts 
together oxygen and hydrogen and raises them 
to a certain temperature, he will have water. 
He knows it. He has performed the experiment 
over and over again. He knows that is true, 
and on that no doubt can arise. That is what 
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we mean by absence of Doubt, and it regards 
three particular points. He must know Eeincar- 
nation to be true ; not accept it on authority, 
not believe it because others do, but know it by 
his own memory, which makes it as undoubted 
a fact as your own childhood is undoubtedly 
jour own, and that of no one else. That is the 
first point on which he must be utterly illuminated. 
He must know his past. 

Then he must get rid of all Superstition. And 
what is superstition ? The taking of the unessential 
for the essential, the forrn for the truth, of . the 
outer ceremony for the inner reality. That is 
the second thing that must pa.ss utterly away. 

He sees the value of rites and (*.ercmonies, and 

knows their place in human evolution ; but he 
knows that they are bridges to reach unseen 

realities, and wlien he can reach those without 
the bridge, then to him they are no longer 

necessary ; while treating them with all rightful 
reverence for the sake of those who still need 
them, he knows that for liirnself their use is 
past, ho can attain his point without them. 

And the third thing to be got rid of is the Sense 
of Separateness, the sense that you are separate 
from another. Hard to get rid of, and yet 
in the wider consciousness comparatively easy. 
For in that larger consciousness you feel your 
unity with your fellow-man, and that transcends 
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the difference. You look at him and you say r 

Yes, your bod}' is different, your emotions are 
different, your mind is different, but your Spirit 
is one witli mine, and there there is no separa- 
tion between us. This body, these emotions, this 
mind, after all tliey are mine as much as yours, 
for there is only one Spirit, and we all share 
in that one nature, in the Universal Life.^^ And 
when the Initiate knows that, when he realises 
it within the sinner, the sinner\s sin belongs to 
the Initiate, and the Initiators purity belongs to 
the sinnei*. H(‘ is one with the lowest as well 
as with the highevst. Ay, but that is not 
always so welcome. We are glad to claim iden- 
tity with those al)ovo us, but how many of us are 
willing to claim identity with those below us ? 
And yet we can never realise our identity with 
the Christ, ujitil we also realise our identity 

with the vagabond and the sinner. And that is 
what is meant by losing the sense of separateness. 

When the man has cast off these three weak- 
nesses, he passes on to the next Initiation, and 

there his work is not to get rid of weaknesses, 
but to build iij) the subtle bodies, the higher 
bodies of man for work in the three worlds 
closely connected with our physical world, and 

in the worlds still higher than those. And he 
must perfect the inner construction before he 
can pass on to the Third Great Initiation, for 
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then in every world connected with our own 
he is able to work freely and helpfully for all, 
then he is ready to pass the Third Portal, and 
on the other side of that to cast aside for ever 
all the feelings of liking and disliking, of attrac- 
tion and repulsion, which make so much of 
human life down here. It is the realisation of 
the Divinity in man that makes that possible, 
the realisation of the unreality of all the lower 
matter that divides. 

xlnd when he has ac(juired this and become 
equal and balanced, willing to help the enemy 
as readily as the friend, taking as much joy in 
the helping of the foe as in the helping of the 
nearest relative, he is ready to pass through the 
Fourth (Ireat Initiation, that which marks the end 
of compulsory reincarnation, which is symbolised in 
the Christian story of the Passion and the Cross, 
For the life of Christ is not only a historical record 
— though that it is; but it is also the stoi*y of the 
unfolding human Spirit through thes^ gateways 
of Initiation. The first Initiation is symbolised 
by the birth of the Christ, when the Star in 
the East arises over the young Child; and the 
Second by the Baptism, where the Spii’it de- 
scends upon Him and dwells with Him for ever- 
more; and the Third by the Transfiguration on 
the Mount, where the inner Deity shines through; 
and the Fourth by the Passion — Grethsemane and 
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Calvary — the death of the lower man. 

The Fifth is the Initiation of the Master, which 
is symbolised by the Resurrection and Ascension 
of the Christ. Over Him thereafter death has no 
power to slay, and life has no power to fetter. 
He is free, free in life and death ; for he has 
realised the Eternal, and the life of earth and 
the death of earth are equally incapable of 
touching Him. And then, having thus risen and 
ascended, He becomes the triumphant Master, the 
Helper, the Saviour of men ; having suffered all, 
conquered all, wrought all, He is able then to 
“ help to tlie uttermost not by taking the 
place of the weak, but by infusing His own 
strength into the weak, so that the weak be- 
comes the strong ; not by substitution of His 
purity for the foulness of the sinner, but by 
permeating the sinner with ilis purity, until he 
also has become pure. It is identity of nature, 
not substitution of person. 

And that is the life of the risen Christ — to 
help His brethren, who are still in the bonds of 
earth and death. The Master, the Master triumph- 
ant ! You can reach that point ; you can tread the 
Path He trod ; you can achieve the goal that 
He has achieved. Oh, do you think the words 
too strong ? perchance, to the minds of some of 
you, almost verging on blasphemy ? And yet it 
is written in your own Scripture that Christ is 





"the first-born among many brethren”. It is 
written that He is to be born in the Christian, 
there ‘ to grow to the measure of the stature of 
His fulness. The Christian Church in modern 
days has almost forgotten that noblest teaching, that 
every man is a potential Christ. It has so loved 
and reverenced the historical Christ that it would 
make Him unique, and it forgets that He has 
left an example that we should follow in His steps. 

Yet that is the most splendid privilege of 
man, that the true birthright of the human 
Spirit, to know his own Divinity, and then to 
realise it, to know his own Divinity and then 
to manifest it. Nothing less than that is the 
prize for which Humanity is striving. Born of 
the Eternal Spirit, nothing less than that can 

satisfy the cravings of man. And to know tJiat 

that is so, and then to tread the Path ; to know 

that the Masters have done it, and that you 
and I can do the same ; that is to rise to the 
true Mount of Humanity, where man becomes 
transfigured into God. It is to know the possibil- 
ities of your own nature, and thus to fulfil 

the purpose for which you came into the world ; 
for the world exists for the unfolding of the 
Spirit, and nothing less than Divinity is the 
true goal of man. 
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Tin: mkssa(;k of iiifosoimjy 


Thkhe tire two ways of making n, garden — llio way 
ol tlie little cliild a.nd the* way of the skilled gtirdener. 
The little child wants a gaa-dem readymade and has 
not patience to permit tlu* ])hu;ts to grow ; the skilled 
gardener knows that if the ga-iahm is to last in beantj", 
then time must be granted for the growings care and 
knowledge must be brought to direct tin? hibour. The 
little child in a liurry jacks of}' a number oF blossoms, 
sticks them into the ground and hiughs out with 
delight; Sec my beaut iful garden The gardener 
gathers seeds together, and, after he has jirepared tlie 
ground, he sows tlie seeds and waters them, and waits 
for the seeds to grow. When the child comes to his 
garden on the morrow the ilowers that had no root lie 
withered in the sunshine: but when the gardenei* 
comes after many days his plants ere growing and 
blossoming, for he has worked with i he laws of Jiaturo, 
and nature never deceives the mati who trusts to her 
laws and works witli knowledge. 
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Now, all of you, looking at the child and at the 
gardener, would say : The child is unpractical, the 
gardener is practical/^ But too often, when we look 
at the questions of Social Reforms, we entirely reverse 
the meaning of the word practical ; and if we find a 
politician in a huri’y who passes an Act of Parliament, 
that apparently heals some particular difficulty, we do 
not wait to see whether the mischief that he cures in 
this way comes hack again in other forms, perchance 
worse for the hasty legislation. .But if anyone comes 
and says : “ The problems of a Social State are diffi- 

cult and complex ; they cannot be healed by an Act 
of Parliament ; there must be time for growth in order 
that useful change may develop ; then such a person 
is said to bo unjiractical, wliilotlio politician is said to 
be practical; so that we turn the meaning of our word 
iTpside down wlum wo deal with tlie social conditions, 
when, with my allegory, we deal with the making of 
a garden. 

i want to point out that Social Reforms are not 
impossible; that they are wholly possible if only prob- 
lems are dealt with by wisdom, not by folly, by 
working with the laws of nature and not by trying 
remedies tor tlie moment that really do not cure. I 
want, if I can, to sliow you that the problems are not 
insoluble, but that we must understand, before we can 
apply a radical cure ; that the process of study is 
necessary, before effectively we can change our social 
state. 
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I would ask the older among you, those who are as 
old as I am, to look back to the eager days of youth, 
and to the remedies that then were proposed to bring 
about a happier condition of things in tliis our coun- 
try. The remedies then were all what an? called 
political. “ If we could get rid of the expense of the 
Crown, if we could abolish the Established Church, if 
we could annihilate the House of Lords, then the deserts 
would blossom as a rose and England would be in 
tiaith a happy country.” After a time we lookedover to 
America, where all these ^desirable’ conditions existed, 
where there was no Crown to tax the ('arnings of the 
people,” no Established Church ^Ho rob them of their 
savings,” no House of Lords to ^^stand in the way of the 
people’s will” ; whore the politicjil clianges tlieii asked 
for were all gained. Yet w{^ noticed that the problems 
that pressed on us here continued to })ress on us there j 
that labour and capital wei’e still at war, perhaps even 
more bitterly at war than over here ; that strife arose 
not between tlu' aristocrat and the democrat, but be- 
tween the millionaire, the man who controlled a Trust, 
;ind the labourers he organised who mado, the wealth. 

And so })eople began to say, wdien my contemporai*ies 
became middle-aged : It is not political changes we 
want, so much as economic ; economics lie behind poli- 
tics, and no political changes will make a peo})le 
prosperous and happy while the economic conditions 
remain as they are in practically every country in the 
world” It was agreed that that was true; that the 
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1‘tiwb of supply uiul demand, of capital and of lai)Oiiv, 
of economics in gcnenil, were inucli more important 
than political cliangos; that if our economics were 
sound, wo could ho fairly hap])y, (‘ven if our j)olitics 
were not theoretically perfect. 

Then time still went on, and we began again 
to consider whetlier anything lay beliind (H*onomics, 
and some people began to say openly: 'Must as 
economics lie hehiud ])olitics, so behind oconoinics 
lie the characters of the citi/ojis, the ))ower and 
ability of the men and of the women. You cannot 
build a happy nation out of ignorant and poverty- 
stricken men and women ; you cainiot make a lia])py 
State out of luou and women who are uuedueatcal and 
who do not iiuderstaud, because untrained, the eou- 
ditions amid which they live. Nobility of character, 
readiness t<.) co-o])orate, liv(‘s led witli thought for 
others — these are necessary conditions of happiness 
and prosperity, no matter what econoitiic conditions 
you may have. And yon must remember that charac- 
ter lies behind economics, and that unless you l)uild 
y(mr characters, unh'ss you make your bricks, you 
can no more build a nation Avilhout citizens of charac- 
ter than you can build a house without bricks.’^ And 
vso we began to realise that wo must go beyond poli- 
tics, beyond econoniics, and come doAvnto the men and 
the women themselves, and see how tliey can be build- 
ed into a noble humanity able to guide their countiy, 
able to conduct the State. 
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We are standing now Face to Face with tlie diiliculty 
tlnit wliile on <me side wealth is growing, on tlie other 
poverty is as terrible as it has evoj* ])een in tlie past ; 
that the dinienlty is the wa.nt ot Sneial Con^cience, 
not tlie (juestion of the prodnetion of wealth. Wealth 
is prodiKH'd in enormous inasst‘s, but where is the 
Brotherliood tlnit turns it to the hel])ing of all; whei'e 
th(i Love tlnit Iries to use il. for the common good ; 
whore the sense of So(;ial Duty that realises that those 
who ga.in by social condition should use their gains 
for Society and not only for themst^lves; wliere, i)i a. 
woi’d, is the spirit of Lovti, the sense of Duty, the 
Social (\)nsci(nice, \vhicli aloiu^ can build a nation 
into grea/tuess, and make happiness spread over it, so 
tliat a^ll share in the eommon good i; 

Now 1 want to ])ut a.ii ideal l)cforii you which, 
whil(‘ I know you will say it is Utopian a-s J ])hrase 
it in the beginning, is an ideal that 1 believe is 
not b(‘yond the skill of the human brain, not 
beyond tlie strength of tbe human heart, if only 
the brains are wise and tin' hearts are loving, 'riie 
ideal that 1 would put Ind'oro you as the only one 
that will ever make liumaii Society secure, the only 
one which makes it worthy to endure, is that every 
man, woman, and child born iiitoan organised So(noty 
shall be born into a minimum of well-being, that shall 
enable them to develop to the full tlie wliole of the 
faculties that tliey bring with them into the woidd. 
That is the ideal tliat I want to deline and to explain 
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and the way to which I want, if I can, to place before 
you, though inadequately, to-night. 

And I say that nothing short of that ouglit to 
content the tlioiiglitFul and good man Jind vvotnaii. 
hor what is a State ? A State is only an organisa- 
tion of men and women bound together for the 
common good, existing for the common weal, in 
which all the powers that are developed should be 
used for that common good, should be used to en- 
sui’c that common weal. In a condition of savagery 
tlie strong man takes, the weak man is enslaved. 
But that is barbarisnq that is not civilisatiofi. 
And yet to-day, under veiled forms, it is still 
the strong who takes, still the weak wlio is enslaved 
and that in a country where in every church and 
chapel the words of the Christ are proclaimed : ^^Tho 
greatest among you shall be he that doth serve. 

Idle strong should bear the burdens of the Aveak.” 

Now is it possible ? 

There are three great Thcosophical teachings which 
bear on social problems. I will state them, explain 
them, and then try to apply them. The first is the 
doctrine of Brotherhood ; that all men and women 
born into the Avorid are brethren, coming from the 
same source, going to the same goal. Tdie second is 
groAvth, Kvolution. The third is the Law of Justice 
— that whicli a man sows, that shall he also reap. 
Those are the three great principles. Noaa^ let us 
see what each means. 
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Brotherhood ! Some people say that Brotherhood 
means ecpiality. No, it does not; it means just tho 
opposite. Take any family you like ; there are 
elder brothers and younger brothers, elder sisters 
and younger sisters. Vou never yet found a Family 
where a dozen brothers and sisters were of the 
same age, discharged the sauu? duties, carried the 
same rcsponsil)ilities ; you do not demand from 
the baby in tlie cradle the labour that you de- 
mand from the young man end woman out in 
the world ; you do not ask the l)al)y to guide the 
hous(\ You say that experioiure and knowledge 
are necessary, in order that tho liouse shall be 
well guide.d and the home so managed that all 
therein shall be happy. z\ihI that is just as true 
o£ men and women as oF the ]>oys and girls in a 
family ; tliey are not e(pnil, let [)eople say what they 
will. But you say: ‘‘Tlioy ought to be.^^ The 
question is, can they be \ I do not deny tliat you 
might, with great struggle and etfort, give ‘ e<piality 
of opportunity \ and I remember how my dear old 
friend, Charles Brad laugh, made that om^ ol the 
watchwords of his political life— ecjuality oF oppor- 
tunity For all born into the nation. Suppose you 
have it — I do not say you may not gain it — will it 
make you equal ? The man wlio is clever and the 
ma]i who is stupid ; the man wlio is sell-contrc>lled 
and the man who does not know what sell -control 
means ; the man of generous nature and tlio man who 
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is stingy and mean ; tlie man who is bravo and the man 
who is cowardly; the man who is a cripple and the man 
whois healthy; the victim of hereditary disease and the 
athlete rejoicing in his strength — are those men equal ? 
The Inequality goes far deeper than many of you real- 
ise ; it is not ine([uality of opportunity which is so 
great a disadvantage^ as the inequality of power to 
grasp the opportunity when it comes. And that is a 
law of nature that you cannot change, a law of 
nature that no Act of Parliament can alter. 

I spoke of a name long dear in the Mast of 
London as wherever tlie workers gather through 
the length and the breadth of tliis land. You. 
had there a man of sphmdid intelligence, a man 
with a will of iron, born among the poor, his father 
a petty law clerk, receiving no education beyond 
that of the national stdiool of tlu' ])arish in which 
he was born, and only that until he was twelve 
years of age. JIow many millions in London were 
born as (Charles Bradlaugh was bom, and only 
one or two made the opportunities that Society did not 
give them, and climbed, despite every disadvantage 
to sit in the Council of the nation ! Most of the 
men born like that remain where they are; only one 
here and there, by his own strong brain and heart, 
creates the opportunities that Society denies. 

And that is the point I want you for a mo- 
ment to realise, for it is all-important in dealing 
with social problems. Men have different powers, 
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therefore different uiensnres of duty should be 
demanded from them. Some are ver}'^ helpless ; are 
they to be crushed because helpless ? Some, do 
with them what you will, will always remain a 
burden. We have to think of a Social Order which 
shall recognise inerpialities and weaknesses as well as 
strength and capaeity. Oh, it would be easy to make 
a Society, if all our peoj)le were clever, strong, 
healthy, vigorous ; it is harder when so many are 
handicapped from the moment of birtli. And wo 
have the Imrdor task to find out how a graded 
Society can answer to the gradation of nature, so that 
all shall be happy, all shall have enough, all sludl 
develop to the full the (jualities tlu^y bi*ing with tlumi. 
That is the problem to which we must bend our 
thought ; not the easy one of giving (‘(pial ()p))(>rtunity, 
but the difficult oikj of so arranging our elders and 
our youngers that the ciders may bear the responsi- 
bility and the burden, and the youngers may be trained 
by love and wisdom and help from the elders of their 
race. 

Now, 1 believe that is possible, l^et me try to show 
you a kind of scheme — the method of bringing it about 
I will speak of later — where, frankly rocoguisiug the 
differences between children born into the world, 
we build the whole of our scheme of reform on that 
recognition, and on the belief that it is our duty to 
bring happiness within the reach of all, however 
Tiandicapped, however helpless. 
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Now, I will take one of the most hopeless of 
all — the congenital criminal. There are a number 
of those born into our land. It is recognised to 
some extent in education, for there is a certain 
class of child that we put aside for special schools 
and do not allow to go into our ordinary schools, 
because we say these children would corrupt those 
of the decent and respectable, those who care 
for moral and cleanly life. This is not a question 
of social position, it is a question of the facul- 
ties of the individual child. What do we do 
with them now ? W e let them grow up very much 
by chance, sometimes herd them into schools where 
the discipline is very severe, thinking that by constant 
pressure of harshness we can eradicate the vicious 
tendencies they bring with them into the world. Out 
of that school we drive them off into some form of 
industrial life ; they fall sooner or later into the hands 
of the police and are sent to gaol ; they come out of 
gaol and are left as free as ever ; they use their liberty 
to follow their implanted nature, for they are 
congenital criminals. They commit another offence ; 
again the law catches them, Hings them again into 
gaol for a longer period than at first, and then sets 
them free, once more to continue along the same road. 
And so they go on, with alternations of liberty which 
they can only abuse, and of prison which only hardens 
and still more degrades, until we have carefully manu- 
factured the habitual criminal. And then we point 
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to liis wickedness; whereas we have very largely 
made him what he is, and out of a vicious nature have 
created a hopeless criminal. 

Now, is that the only way to treat one whom I 
admit is a very much younger brother of ours, 
what we Theosophists would call a baby-soul ? You 
treat your baby children much more wisely ; you 
keep them under tutelage, you give them only so 
much liberty as shall not enable them to injure them- 
selves very seriously, you teach them, train them, 
love them, and gradually they grow able to stand 
alone. 

Now, suppose you take those congenital criminals, 
and give up for the time what I will ask you to let 
me call your fetich of personal liberty ! 

We drug ourselves with words. Liberty is a splendid 
thing when the man can rule himself; liberty is a peril 
to the man himself and a peril to the community, where 
no conscience guides him and no self-control is found. 
I would take my congenital criminals — you can tell 
them by sight from birth ; I would bring them into a 
school — not your reformatory school, but a school 
where they would be kept and taught and trained by 
volunteers from the better placed social classes, who 
would be willing to help their younger brethren, and 
give them a chance by awakening in them the senti- 
ment of hero-worship and gratitude. There is hardly 
a boy, however rough and coarse and even vicious in 
type, who cannot be fascinated by a young man 
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stronger than himself, better able to do the things he 
admires than ho is himself, who is kind to him but 
does not give liim complete liberty, but tries to guide 
and shape and mould him by example and by love. 
I would ask for voluntec'rs — and I should get them — 
from the higher classes, educated and refined, and 
send theiii to the reformatory schools instead of the 
harsher, rougher men who rule them now. And T 
would say : Gain thos(‘ boys’ love, teach them 

to play, give them amusement, draw out their 
faculties by well-devised schemes. They are lazy, 
idle ; do not try to force too much work at once ; give 
them a little work and reward them for it ; and then 
teach them how to play, and play with them ; give 
them an ideal that they blindly will admire, let them 
have hero-worship to the full.” Most boys very 
readily fall into hero-worship; your congenital ci'im- 
inal boy admires the clever thief, and makes him 
into a hero, and tries to reproduce his skill. Give 
liim a better model ; keep him away from the older 
criminals, and ])ut before liim men, who will not pi’each 
to him a religion that he does not understand, but will 
show him an example of a manhood that will stir him 
into some attempt to emulate it ; give him love, not 
punishment ; you can never reform by punishment, 
you cannot help reforming by love. 

But do not give him liberty; keep him in school, and 
let him learn as much as he can ; train him for the 
rougher, harsher forms of manual labour. You have 
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many men now performing hard manual labour 
who are fitted for very much better things, who 
have faculties very much higher, powers very much 
more developed; they are willing to work, and 
you fling them to be navvies and labourers of the 
roughest kind. But you had far better train your 
criminals and pass them into Babour Colonies, where 
they will do all those rougher forms of labour, and 
take your now })oor, but far more capable, manual 
workers, and let them do forms of labour which need 
greater skill, which they are ready to su})ply. 

For those who do not want to work, tliere is one way 
in which gradually, as you train them and helj) them, 
you may put on a little h'gifcimate })ressiire. J^'ood costs 
labour to produce. Have in your liabour Colonies, 
which I suggest for these more hopeless specimens, 
work to do for whicli the recompense should be given 
in some form of counters, to be exchanged for goods at 
the village shop, at the restaurant, at the club, at the 
theatre, for I would have forms of amusement in iiiv 
Labour Colonies. Amusement edu(;ates, if you know 
how to use it aright. I would say to these men; There 
is the work that has to be done before food can be 
produced. Why should anyone make food for you us 
well as for liimself ? why should not you do your own 
share of making the food 3^011 desire to eat ? You 
shall have an exact recompense for the amount of 
work you do. Work or be idle as you choose ; but, 
then, it is eat or starve as you choose.^' 
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And they would very soon do a little work in order 
to have food ; and then a little more in order to have 
better food ; and then a little more in order to have 
luxury, and he able to go to a place of amusement and 
to have pleasant times with those around them. And 
so I would coax them on like naughty, troublesome 
children, inducing them by reward to work, and 
so gradually make habits of industry, supplying 
the lack of self-control by a slight, outer, steady 
pressure. And if they were capable of further evo- 
lution they would grow into habits of industry, 
steadiness, and a little self-control. And when they 
had learned self-control and industry, then a certain 
amount of liberty might be granted to them, for then 
it Avould injure neither themselves nor Society around 
them. And I would make liberty the prize of honesty 
and self-control, to be won by labour and character. 

Now, that is a practicable scheme. 1 am putting it 
very roughly, but you see the main idea — that the 
congenital criminals — the idle, lazy, useless men who 
do not want to work, but who want to be kept by the 
work of others — should be dealt with along the lines 
of work gently pressed upon them as a necessity for 
comfort, so that they might be induced to labour, so 
that to have fuller liberty should mean to show higher 
quality. That is, I should apply the laws of nature to 
evolve these men more rapidly than they would be 
evolved in a savage or barbarous condition — 
their natural and proper social state; for coming 
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into our civilisation we should use our greater 
knowledge to quicken their evolution^ instead of using 
it, as we do to-day, for repression and punishment that 
leaves them worse, not better, when it is over. 
And so all the harder forms of labour, as long as 
we had a criminal class, I would have done by them 
and not by the higher types. 

We should eliminate our criminal class in a 
few generations along that road, and then the 
rule of employment would be that, in a well- 
organised State, certain forms of labour necessary 
for the health and the cleanliness of the community 
should not, as they are now, be pushed off on 
men driven by starvation to accept them, and look- 
ed on as degraded ; these should be forms of work 
where the hours slionld be the shortest, because the 
work is BO repulsive, when' the pay should be better, 
because the men being thus degraded, as it were — 1 
will deal with the word in a moment — need, when tliey 
are not working, more means of elevation than those 
whose labour is not so arduous and repulsive. Oh ! 
w’e are working along bad lines; we give our hardest 
work to the most helpless amongst us, and then we 
separate ourselves from thorn because of the brutalisa- 
tion that that labour has brought about. Now, I do 
not deny the brutalisation — it is part of my case; but 
I do say that our refinement is bought by that brut- 
alisation, and that we have no right, therefore, to 
trample upon those who are sacrificed for the common 



good. There are many ways of making it better. 
Machinery might do very much of that which is now 
done by the labour of man. All that can be done 
of the rougliest forms of labour by machinery should 
so be done^ and it would so be done if men turned their 
brains to think it out, instead of always thinking of 
their pockets and how to do it most cheaply. And 
that part of it whicli cannot be done by machinery 
should be done in vxu*y short shifts, and those who 
do it should have leisure, should have openings for 
amusement, for refinement, fur culture. Nature is 
ever at work turning tilth into flowers and the 
hideous into the beautiful. Man has not learned 
that lesson, and does not understand tluit those who 
are working with nature to preserve health, beauty, 
and refinement, should be honoured as instruments of 
Nature and not trampled into the mud in which 
they live. 

TTiat is what Brotherhood means. It means that 
none shall be brutalised; and in a few moments I will 
tell you how, beginning with the early years, a change 
may be made, as it were, in the very nature that people 
bring with them. But this i want to lay down as 
the law of a rightly organised Social State : that all 
forms of labour which conduce to the well-being of 
the State, whether manual, intellectual, commercial, 
or legislative, are honourable work, because necessary 
for the common welfare, and that if they are done in 
the spirit of the true worker, who works because he 
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knows his work is of vahie to the cominnnity, there 
is no form of labour that need be degrading, there is 
no form of labour that need be brutalising and de- 
moralising. Old George Herbert saw that long ago, 
dealing with the drudgery of a domestic servant — 
and the domestic servant's life is a life of driidgcuy — 
in those lines of his, that perhaps some of you may 
know, where he spoke of the magic of the })hiloso- 
pher\s stone that turned everything to gold, when all 
was done as part of the Divine \\ ork, the work of 
Nature. 

A wServant with this ehiiiso 
Makes drudgery divine ; 

Who swoe})s a loom as for Tliy laws 
Makes tliat and the action tine. 

There is a great truth in that. If you realise the 
work you do is done ns part oi’ the Divine Work, 
wrought in order that the activities ul' the world may 
go on, the spirit in whicli you do it redeems every 
form of labour^ and niakevs it iusjiiring instead of bru- 
talising. The scavenger’s work, you would say, is 
not very inspiring work. It depends how you take it. 
[f he is very dirty liirtiself and clears the dirt away with 
a curse and'hate in his heart, thou it demoralises; but if 
you could have the ideal scavenger who says : Dirt 

is only matter in the wrong place, and Nature is ever 
working to turn it into beauty. 1 work with Nature 
as one of her 'hands, and remove that which is mis- 
chievous here; :to a place where it will bo useful and 
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productive/^ ah ! then the spirit would change the 
nature of the labour and it would become inspiring 
and not brutalising, as it is now. Yon think that im- 
possible ? I know some who do it— poor men and poor 
women who drudge all their lives long, women who 
work perhaps in one of the big factories near here, 
and when they go home find the children wanting 
meals cooked for them, and the children’s clothes to be 
mended, and the children to be washed and put to 
bed ; for while the man’s labour ceases when the 
factory bell rings, the woman’s labour begins again 
in the home after she has left the factory. I know 
some such who, because they see their work as 
co-operation with God Himself, are able through it 
all to keep the Spirit brave and bright and shining, 
like a candle in a dark night, who are the light of 
their homes, the happiness of husband and children. 
There is no form of work which need degrade, and 
that is a lesson we have to learn. 

But now pass from these forms of labour to others. 
Non-productive labour, as it is foolishly called, is as 
necessary for the ideal State as that which is called 
productive labour. Your writers, your authors, your 
musical composers, your painters, your sculptors, your 
architects — all those men are as necessary to the 
State as those who build and plough and buy and 
sell for them. 

What labour should a man do ? That for which 
his natural faculties fit him ; that is the answer. It 
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is not the place in which he chances to be born in 
our present unorganised Society ; it is the faculties 
he brings with him into the world, which should 
decide his labour, because the exercise of the facul- 
ties you have is always a joy, and labour which is the 
exercise of your natural capacity is a delight and not 
a burden. That is not understood in modern Society. 
Idlenewss is now the prize of successful labour, not joy 
and triumph in the work. We have to change that. 
You say a man is idle; but you can very often find 
something which that man likes to do, a hobby at 
which ho woi’ks very hard, and in which he finds very 
great delight. That points out his natural line of 
work ; and when we have the schools we ought to 
have, when, instead of drilling children along one 
particular line of marching, the teacher shall study 
the child to find out his natural capacities, then what 
he does best, will mark him out for a particular line 
of employment in the future according to the faculties 
that he has. Wisdom would not send a dreamy, 
thoughtful boy to sell tapes in a shop, nor a man of 
vigorous muscles to idle about, or, perhaps, add rows 
of figures in an office, but would make the labour fit 
the faculty. Then you would find that labour wouhl 
become a matter of pleasure and not of drudgery ; 
for we are so built that to exercise a faculty is a 
joy, and labour only becomes distasteful when it 
frustrates our natural faculties that have no room to 
expand along congenial lines. 
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We come to education, then, education that fits 
a child to be a good citizen, a useful member of 
Society in his manhood. And now 1 am going to 
lay down another point that sounds Utopian — that no 
child should leave the educational field until he has 
reached manhood or womanhood, and is fit to take up 
bread-winning in the world. You say : ^^It is impos- 
sible — think of the expense ! It is far more expensive 
not to educate, and to have a mass of helpless, 
useless men and women on your hands, who are 
unemployed largely because unemployable, as every 
workman surely knows. 

They would not be unemployable if they had l)een 
properly trained, if they had been developed and 
educated as every civilised State should educate and 
develop its children. Oh,^^ you say, ^H-he expense ! ” 
'riiere is plenty of wealth in the country. You want 
to stimulate the hearts and the consciences of the 
wealthy, so that that wealth may be wisely used instead 
of foolishly. Now take the question of production, (fo 
over to America for a moment, and you will find what 
you call the Trust. Now, the Trust produces econo- 
mically and distributes economically. It does not 
produce more of the thing in its hands than is 
wanted, so it never overstocks the market with its 
own particular products. It matches the need of the 
market and the production of the labourer. It does 
not spend money in advertising, because it has no 
competitors. It organises labour, produces cheaply. 
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distributes wisely. Why, then, is tlie Trust harmful ? 
Because this is done by a few clever brains 
against the common interest instead of by those 
same brains for the common interest. There lies 
the harm. Now, once having discovered that you 
can organise industry, produce wisely, and distribute 
wisely, you cannot go back to the })resent anarchical 
system of wild com]>etition. It is against nature. The 
way has been found for a better economic system. 
Mr. Rockefeller is now trying to find a way in whi(di 
he can give back to tlie Society amid which he pro- 
duced them, the uncounted millions he possesses, in the 
form of education. You have the beginning there of a 
Social Conscience — the man who has gained enormous 
wealth, who realises that he, must find a way of giving 
it back. He is trying to form an Fiducational Trust, 
which shall hold the whole of his wealth — save that 
which he himself and his family need to live upon — and 
to put it out of his own contnd into an Educational 
Trust sanctioned by the State, so that for all genera- 
tions to come it shall be utilised for the children of the 
American nation and help them along the road of 
national education. Now, lie is doing that of his own 
accord. Is it impossible to learn wise production and 
distribution with control over that which is produced, 
so that those vast funds should come into the national 
reservoir and be paid out again, if you like, in the form 
of reasonable Old Age Pensions — not the five shillings a 
week you have now, wliicli is supposed to be enough for 
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an old naan or an old woman — ^but the reasonable amount 
which has been earned by a long life of labour, and is 
kept until its maker wants it again, and then is paid 
out to him, not an chanty, but as the deferred result 
of his own activity ? 

It is not impossible. It has been done. It was done 
in ancient Peru, where labour employed had ample op- 
portunities for happy life, but where a proportion of 
the product of the labour was paid into what now you 
would call a Church, a Priesthood. Out of the funds 
that Priesthood held, the whole of the education of the 
people up to the age of manhood and womanhood was 
paid — it was free to all ; out of these same funds, the 
nursing of the sick, until they were restored to health ; 
out of these same funds, pensions to every man over 
the age of fifty-five of an adequate amount, so that 
he might spend the rest of his life in utilising the 
knowledge he had obtained and the experience he had 
won. In that old nation, the working life was from 
manhood to middle age. The young were educated. 
After fifty -five a man was free, and was supported by 
that proportion of his industry which had accumulat- 
ed in the hands of the Priesthood of the time. That 
was done ; but it was not done by Act of Parlia- 
ment ; it was not done by agitation ; it was not 
done by big meetings, nor by spoliation of any kind. 
It was all planned out by the wisdom of the wisest 
of the nation, and established for the benefit of 
all. 
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Do you know it was an old Greek philosopher, 
Pythagoras, who first said that which has been 
the watchword of reformers ev^er since: ‘^Govern- 
ment only exists for the good of the governed 
But then it ought to be Government, not anarchy, 
and Government means organised wisdom, applied to 
the organisation of the State. It does not mean the 
vote of majorities ; it does not mean the counting of 
heads ; it does not mean the giving over of compli- 
cated questions for the decision of those who know 
nothing beyond the narrow circle of their own lives. 
That is modern government, and you see the result in 
the anarchy, in the strikes you have on every side, and 
in the starvation of men, women, and children, year 
after year. 

Now I am going to say a tiling that will be very 
unpopular, I expect, but 1 cannot help that. I allege 
that wisdom is wanted for the ruling of a nation, 
and that the ruling of a nation is the hardest and most 
difficult of all work. 3'he navigation of a ship is 
nothing to it, and yet you would not like it, if 
the captain were elected by universal suffrage of the 
crew and passengers, and then you put your life into 
his hands to go across the ocean. And yet that is 
the way you manage your State. The rudder of the 
State is put into the hands of those elected by a major- 
ity, who do not themselves understand the work 
which they say those men are to perform. And then 
you wonder that things go wrong ! I think the wonder 
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would be if they did anything else. Oh/' you would 
say, then you would enslave the people, and you are 
7i()t in favour of the universal vote." Well, no, I am 
not ; but I will tell you what I would do. . I would 
give a vote to every man and every woman for the 
municipality in the town whore, they lived, and where 
they understood the rjuestions which they wanted their 
representatives to arrange for them. And then, wlien 
it came to a lai-ger ai-ea, I woiihl only give the vote to 
those who had had sonie experience in guiding the 
smaller affairs of a town or a parish, and who were 
older and therefon'. had more experience. And so I 
would restrict your suflVago as I increased the area 
over which the representatives elected by that suffrage 
extended their rule. And while everyone should liavo 
a vote in the small affairs they nndei'stood in their 
own neighbourhood, only the educated should have it 
in larger affairs, where knowledge of economics and of 
history is necessary for rational legislation. And only 
the more experienced should Inive it for the control 
of the nation ; and only a vtny small minority for all 
international relations, whicdi arc not understood by 
one man out of a hundred, although all your Parlia- 
ment votes upon them. 

Now, I do not say you would like the look of that 
at first ; but you would find it would work, and you 
would be very much happier. And, after all, is it 
not rational ? Surely the business of a nation is not the 
only skilled business which needs no apprenticeship, 
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no training, and no knovvledgo — except sucli a ])ower 
as 1 possess of a glib tongue, which is abh' to in- 
fluence people and stir them for good or for evil. 

That is what, from my standpoint, Brotherhood 
means, as it bears upon goveriiniGnt, criminology, and 
social affairs ; that the elder — and by that I mean the 
wisest, the purest, and the best — are those who should 
have power in the nation, and those who are 
much less developed should willingly co-operate with 
the wisest in the plans they work out for the common 
good. They did that in the old days, but we cannot 
have it back in the old form ,* because then classes 
were very clearly divided, and those who ruled were 
manifestly far, far more d()velope<l than thoscj who 
were ruled. You cannot bring back that state now ; 
but you might evolve a i)lan by which character and 
knowledge should be the credentials for high office. 
You say people would not submit; but that is wlnu'e 
you make a mistake. I'lie one thing that men jind 
women want is to bo le<l in an effective way, because 
they know in their hearts they (.’annot lead themselves. 
You want a proof of it? Take your labour organisa- 
tions, and see how your workers trust their leaders, who 
are not always worthy to be trusted. They only cry 
out to be led, and to be led to some decent miniimu)i 
of comfort, whicl) shall make their lives less burden- 
some th^n they are to-day, and remove that terrible 
Anxiety for the morrow, which is the wolf that gnaws 

At the heart of every man and woman ^who does not 
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know what the future is going to bring. And even 
when their leaders lead them wrongly, and are some- 
times proven unworthy, they only look for others 
whom they may trust. If they could only be given 
a good lead, a lead from men who understood and 
would not use them but help them, how easy the 
clianges would be ! 

But now, behind all this there lies one idea which 
is in my mind, though not in yours. It is that ques- 
tion of growth 1 spoke of, which means that we are 
not here on earth for the first time, but have been 
here often before, and have made all the faculties we 
possess by life after life, by changing* into faculty after 
death all the experiences that we have had, and bring- 
ing that faculty back again for a new experience on 
earth. We call it reincarnation. The name does 
not matter. Think what it means. It means that 
as you plant a seed, and that seed grows into a 
shrub, and the shrub into a tree, and the tree 
puts out leaves, gathers nourishment, puts the 
nourishment into the sap, and the sap retreats 
down to the stem, and the root and the leaves 
perish ; as the enriched sap rises again and puts out 
new leaves, again they gather food, again it is trans- 
muted, changed, and carried down by the sap, and the 
tree grows though the leaves that feed it perish ; so 
it is with our human life. We are living, eternal 
Spirits ; we are sown as seeds in the soil of human ex- 
periences ; we gather them through our body ; the 
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body takes in the experience and hands it on to the 
Spirit ; the body dies as the leaves die, but the Spirit 
lives and grows out of the nourishment that the body 
gathers ; and then it takes another body as the tree 
puts out new leaves, the same Spirit, the same indi- 
vidual, although the outer body is new. And each 
new body is more developed, in order to fit the more 
highly developed faculties of the eternal Spirit who 
thus grows. That is why people are different, 
why capacities are different, why people are 
unequal ; because some are younger than others, 
and have less experience behind them. And that 
is why gradation cannot be escaped from, and 
why the older souls are bound to help the younger 
and to try to quicken their evolution. 

Do you know what it means for some of you, who 
have had a hard and bitter struggle with life, who have 
failed in it, and who know that human life contains 
so much that is beautiful and splendid, happy 
and strong, that you have never shared, have 
never known ? Perhaps you have even thrown away 
your life, carelessly, viciously. It means that you 
will have another chance, as many chances as 
your needs demand ; that nature will give you oppor- 
tunity after opportunity, chance after chance, that 
there is no greatness in human life, no splendour of 
faculty, no magnificence of power which is not within 
your refich, because you are a child of man ; only you 

need time to grow, and nature gives you time. 
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is what veincaniation means. Tlie lowest criminal 
is wlieve some of us were thousands of years ago. We 
have grown out of it ; lie will grow out of it in time and 
y"Ou should help him. He will grow out of it in any case, 
but it is ours to help. There is no height of sainthood 
above us, no greatness of genius, to which you and I 
will not grow in the future ; for we are of the same 
nature as the genius and the saint; the same Spirit 
is within us all, and the same possibility of evolution ; 
we only want time, time to grow. And if you think 
of the trees and the leaves, and of the Spirit and the 
bodies, you will see how the analogy of nature works 
out all the way, so that you are like trees ; but you 
identify yourself with your leaves that perish, instead of 
with your S[)irit, your true 8elf, that endures. And 
so you grow discouraged, and bitter, and resentful. 
No wonder, where ignorance blinds you to your 
own divine possibilities. And that thought has been 
beliind all that I have been saying : that if there is 
a man wiser than I am, it is because he is older than 
I, oi‘ has used his opportunities better; and so 
there is no resentment, and no envy, and no jealousy, 
but only a iletermination to grow and to progress. 
And on that, human Society in the future will be 
built ; for out of that comes the knowledge that we 
are brothers, elder and younger, as I said, but still 
brothers. 

And then that Law of Justice that I spoke of, is 
that as a man sows he shall reap. Do you think 
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you can sow hatred and reap poac‘e, that you 
can sow antagonisms and reap happiness and 
comfort ? Only by showing love can happiness 
grow in our Society ; by mutual understanding and 
mutual pardon where wrong has been done, not 
by recrimination and hatred, not by snch a thing 
as that ghastly prayer which went up in this neigh- 
bourhood not long ago against a brother man, that 
(rod would strike him dead. Oh ! out of such teach- 
ing, out of such hatred stirred in human hearts, yon can 
make revolutions — that I do not deny, for anger may 
destroy, but it can never build. And out of revolu- 
tion, remember, there grow always dictatorship and 
tyranny, because men will have order, even at the 
cost of submitting to a tyranny. We have seen it in 
the past; Napoleons grow out of revolutions, for 
that is all an angry mob can make. 

You see roughly, then, tlie Ideal which I would put 
before yon — full education ; work of some sort for all, 
whether of hands or brain ; a minimum of well-being 
tor all, to give full development of the faculties with 
which they were born ; and training of the younger by 
the elder ; and so more? rapid progress for ns all. 

But you will fairly say : ^^This is all very fine, Mrs. 
Besant, but how do you propose to bring it about ? 
Well, not at first by Act of Parliament. Parlia- 
ment is great at talking — it talks much more tlian it 
did when I was a girl, and does not get through half 
as much. Not by a successful revolution — if a 
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revolution ever can be successful ; there has never been 
one yet in history. But by calling together into a 
Council, outside Parliament, the best brains of the 
nation and the best hearts, the leading men and 
women amongst us, eminent in the various walks of 
life ; the best artisans and labour leaders, the best men 
of commerce, merchants, distributors, the best organis- 
ers of industry — help from America if need be by those 
who have made the Trusts — the best of the capitalist 
class, the best economists who know something of the 
laws that work in organised society, the best great 
landlords who hold most land, the best philanthropists, 
the best religious leaders — a Council of the best men 
and women in the nation. And who shall call it ? 
There is only one man in this country who can call 
such a Council, and that man is the King- Kmperor. 
None but he can do it; for none other has the power, 
the social influence; but he can — if he will. Let him 
gather around him tlie best men of his nation of every 
class, and appeal to them to help liiin to put an end to 
this horrible unrest, and to reorganise the people on a 
basis of reason and of justice, to cause happiness. Let 
him ask them first to make their scheme and then call 
on those who can to sacrifice to make it possible. Great 
land-owners would have to sacrifice much. They will 
never do it willingly by submission to an enforced 
Act of Parliament ; they would do it gladly if their 
King asked them to do it for the nation^s sake and 
the common good. So would your great capitalists. 
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who will never distribute their wealth by heavy death 
duties and all the rest of the Parliamentary tricks ; 
they only take their money out of the country. 
They would lay it at his feet as Rockefeller to-day 
is laying his uncounted millions at the feet of the 
American people of his own accord. That is where 
the money would come from that is wanted to 
begin the scheme. There the land would come 
from that is wanted to produce that on which 
the nation must live. You say they would not do it. 
Oh, you do not know your own people. You can get 
done by enthusiasm, by the longing to serve, what 
you can never do by the grudged yielding to force. 
And so I would ask the King to do it, to put himself 
at the head- of this Council. It was done in Japan. 
The privileged classes laid dj)wn every privilege, at 
the call of their Mikado. Are Englishmen less 
patriotic, less willing to co-operate than the Japan- 
ese ? And yet out of that national sacrifice of the 
privileged classes of Japan, modern Japan was born. 
And so out of the men oF our country would come 
a new Britain, by tliat passion of patriotism and 
self-sacrifice which would regenerate the nation 
as nothing else can do. But there is none who 
can evoke it save he who stands at the head of 
our social system, whose smile is sufficient reward, 
whose word of praise is counted as honour and 
glory. He has the power that none other in the 
nation has, and he might do it if he would. And I 
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believe h,e. will if he thinks he can, that the people 
would stand round him in it. He would touch no 
law, he would break no Constitution ; there is no law 
that says Britain's King may not become the 
Father of his people, and stop the misery and the 
wretchedness that are decimating our nation to day. 
Let Farliarnent make what laws it will ; but let the 
King s])eak for peace and love and compassion, 
and call upon his people to help him carry it out, 
first by sacrifice, and then by sending men to the 
House of Commons, who would carry such legislation 
as might be needed. 

[ believe tliere remains in the heart of the great mass 
of Britisii people an intensity of loyalty which would 
make it possible to do this. Why, you crowded all 
the streets when they crowiH‘d him, a King untried [ 
That loyalty was spontaneous, and had in it probably 
something of hope. What do you think it would 
grow into of mighty force, if it were based on the 
knowledge that he was labouring to destroy poverty in 
his country, and w as endeavouring to gather all social 
forces together for the hel])ing of those who are 
unable to help themselves ? That is what I would 
dare to count upon. It is worth the trial. A great 
man is needed for it, but greatness would succeed. 

And so you come to this appli(?ation of Theosophy 
to Social Problems, that the highest must be he that 
doth serve, and the greater the power the greater the 
responsibility for the happiness of the nation. If 
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loyalty in our country has grown less strong tlian in 
the old days, it is because the Kings have done less, 
not because the people^s heart has changed. Love is 
easily won ; it ought to be used for good. 

I know there are many points on which I have not 
touched, I know that if we could get rid of this 
madness of one nation arming against another, we 
should have money enough and to spare for the 
education of the people for which 1 pleaded; but 
we cannot do that at present ; one nation cannot 
disarm alone, and while we can put our own house in 
order we cannot put our neighbour's house in order, 
and so that burden of armaments we must bear, until 
the madness of national rivalry has passed away. But 
the hatred of classes, the distresses, and the mutual 
suspicions, the misery of our people and the starva- 
tion of thousands upon thousands of women and 
children — these are crimes which ought to be put an 
end to, and might be by the application of the Divine 
Wisdom, by the realisation of Brotherhood, by the 
recognition of the growth which makes gradations of 
ability, and by the willing co-operation of each of us, 
in his place, to bring about the common good of all ; 
for none can be really happy until all are happy with 
him. 
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MAN’S LIFE IN THIS AND OTHER WORLDS 


r. lx TTIR PlIVSK’AL WoKLD ; TIIK MkAXIX^; (>K DkATII 


'Phkrk are many jicoplo who cannot pass tliron^h life 
happily and contentedly unless they possess some de- 
finite knowledge, knowledge which is jireciso, know- 
ledge which enables them to understand themselves 
as w(dl as the world around tlnmi. They cannot 
remain satisfied to bo living in an unintelligible world, 
to be constantly seeing the passage of events which 
appoa/V to tliem to bo without reason, without expla- 
nation. They cannot be content to see the great 
differences of happiness between human beings with- 
out asking: Why are some men born to such 

misery ? why are others born to happy and prosperous 
lives ? Constantly tliese (piestions arise; they tor- 
ment the minds and the hearts of tlie thoughtful ; and 
I want, if 1 can, to-day and on the two succeeding 
Sundays, to put before you a theory of life, a theory 
of man, which perhaps may make your own nature 
and the world which surrounds you more intelligible, 
thereby making yourself more useful. That is the 
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iiiin of three lectures on a big subject. 1 do not want 
to convince you tliat I am right in what 1 j)ut to you ; 
all that 1 want to do is to stimulate [joa to think; not 
to ask you to accept a theory ready-made which I 
put before you, but only to ask you to consider the 
data that 1 submit; thus to form your own judgment, 
thus to use your own intelligence, and thus to come 
to a ('(nidmum which shall satisfy you because you 
have made it, which shall prove to you a guide in life 
because you have come to the conclusion by your 
own thought. 

Now, first, as regards the value of definite knowledge. 
To use this knowledge is to be al)le to steer the ship 
of your life, instead of drifting — as so many of us do. 
It is to be able to see your goal, to choose your path. 
It is gradually to acquire such a mast(U‘y alike over 
body and over mind that you will be a self-conscious 
being not only in the physical world, but also in the 
worlds connected with it, those into which you will 
pass when death strikes away the body. In three 
worlds you ail are living. In one consciously, in the 
other two, as modern psychology would say, sub- 
consciously. One you know — the physical world 
around you ; in that you act, in that your emotions 
play, in that your thoughts are ever busy. I shall 
want to show you that there is a sphere, or w'orld, 
corresponding to your emotions, from which those 
emotions assert themselves in your physical life ; 
that there is a world, a sphere, of thought, from wdiich 
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come impulses which show themselves in tlie ])h ysi- 
cal brain. Subconsciously to-day you live in tlie 
world of tlie emotions, in the world of the intellect. 
As you develop by ordinary evolution, the subcon- 
scious will become conscious ; that which now you 
dimly sense will become clear, definite, precise. That 
is not a mere theory ; for there are some amongst us 
who have ileliberately quickened their evolution and 
have turned their subconscious into conscious know- 
ledge. 

It is along those lines that 1 want to lead you : 
dealing, to-day, with the physical world most fami- 
liar to you, showing you how the worlds of emo- 
tion and of thought manifest themselves through 
the physical body in the physical world ; showing 
you next Sunday, how, in sleep, putting aside the 
physical body, you live consciously in the world 
of the emotions, the first world into which you 
pass on the other side of death. Arid then on the 
tliird Sunday, showing you how the thought world is 
really the heavenly world into which later you pass 
after death, when the intermediate world lies behind 
you. That is the rough sketch of the path along 
which 1 hope to lead you ; laying the facts before you 
and, as 1 said, leaving you to judge their value. As 
that is done, I shall hope to show you that modern 
Science, modern psychology, is beginning to recognitje 
the irruption of these other two worlds into the phy- 
sical, is beginning to try to understand this surging 
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up from tlie realm it ealls the subconscious. It re- 
alises the force, it recognises the enormous power, 
with which from time to time these waves sweep away 
evei’ything that we know as reason, as ordinary 
emotion. If you will study modern psychology you 
will realist) liow much evidence there is for some of 
the more obscure facts that I shall need to put before 
you on the succeeding Sundays, and then 1 think 1 
shall persuade you to study the subject, one of the 
most entrancing to which the human intelligence can 
address itself and in that way to gain a strength, a 
power, an endurance, a force, whicli nothing else can 
give. For the man who has learned to live in the 
three worlds consciously and fully, who can judge the 
relative proj)ortious of the seen and the unseen, who 
can weigh in the balance of his knowledge the things 
that are weigiity and the things that are indifferent 
becviuse light and valueless — he can discritninato 
between the rt*al and the unreal. And ho can, when 
the portal of death opens before him — that })ortal 
which, to most of us, 1 fear, opens on tljo unknown and 
there foiv' the dreaded — he can walk straight through 
the portal with head erect, with fearless heart, with 
unflinching courage, for he is leaving behind him only 
the grossest part of him, the physical body, and he 
goes on with his emotions as they were, his thoughts 
as they were — the man as he knows himself — into 
those regions that to him are not unknown but familiar, 
are not a dreaded but a hoped-for land. 



I^hat is the rou^-h outline that J am ^'oing to trv to 
fill up. And now at the l)o«*innin^ 1 must put one 
thing to you tha-t may seem to you tor a- moment more 
ditiicult to grasp than all tiie rest that I shall have to 
say. 'J’hink 1‘or a moment — whether you be a Christian 
or a Hindu in faith it Tnatt(M*s not — thiidc tor a moment 
of all that your religion has tauglit you of the nature 
of (jiod. I ask yon to recall iC Ixmanse man is tnade 
in the image of the Diviiu^, as said in a s])lon<lid verso 
in tlie Apocryphal Script ur(‘s of the Il(‘br('ws: “ (fod 
maxle nuin to be the image of II is own Mtf'riiity.^^ Man 
in his consciousness I’etlects (:Jod 11 imself^ a,ml liecause 
yon liave b(;en taught soim^ a.mount of theology, it 
may tor a moment make it easier for you to follow 
what 1 want to put to you, if you think of what 
your rt^ligion has taught you of the triph‘ nature^ 
of the Divine Being, and r(‘alis(‘ what that means 
wlimi reflected in man as Spirit. ^ldios(? who arc 
philosophic in tlieir thinking will tliiuk ot Cod as 
ti'iple in IT is consciousness. M)' llindn brethrmi 
will be very familiar witli th(‘ term Sathchiejananda, 
describing the tri])le aspect of the one suprenu3 God — • 
existence, knowledge, bliss ; that is fa,milia-r. 
Souk* of those who come fnmi western lands will 
remember tlie splendid passage' in Dante, where he 
speaks of One in whotn ])ower and act oiun M(U'e 
simple perhaps, bexaiuse more popular, will it be to 
recall to your mind what is called the do(*trinc of 
the Trinity in Christianity, the "rrimurti — the' Three- 
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formed — in Hinduism. You will at once realise, in 
looking at it, that you have the three aspects 
anthropomorphised — put into the form of man. 

You have the great aspect of Being, that shows 
itself as Creative Activity, that gives life to all other 
beings, the one source of life, of existence, He who 
among the Hindus is known as the Third Person in 
their Trinity, Brahma, floating on the waters of 
matter ; among the Christians, the Holy Spirit, the 
Spirit of God, who is said to “ move on the face of 
the waters,^^ under whose brooding Being the whole 
universe comes into existence. 

Then think again of the Second Person in both, 
— to the Hindu Vishnu, the source of all Wisdom 
and of the sustaining power of Love by which the 
universe is maintained ; to the Christian, that mighty 
Second Person who is the Son of the eternal Father, 
to whom they give the name of the Christ in whom 
they believe. 

Then the Supreme, the Father of the Christians, 
the one who represents Ananda, Mahadeva, whose 
attribute is Power ; for only where power is perfect 
may blissful peace be secured. Peace is ruffled when 
■w’e fear ; but to the Omnipotent no fear is possible, and 
therefore that eternal peace may never be ruflled by 
aught that is outside ; for naught exists that is not 
within Himself. 

So have we been taught as regards so much of 
the nature of God as our poor minds can grasp ; a 
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three- faced Unit ; mighty Power, and Wisdom-Love, 
and Creative Activity. 

It is in that image and in that likeness that your 
human Spirit is shaped. The Power of the Supreme 
in you becomes will ; the Wisdom-Love of the 
Supreme in you becomes wisdom and compassion ; 
the Creative Activity of the Supreme becomes 
in you the intellect by which you give form to 
matter — the intellect which, when it appears in the 
supreme form of Genius, enables the painter, out of 
canvas and paint, to make the splendid picture that 
lives through the centimes ; which enables the musi- 
cian to gather together the scattered notes and to 
weave the perfect harmony that lives as long as man 
shall love great music ; which enables the sculptor to 
take chisel and mallet in hand and hew out of the 
block of marble the beauteous imago which his 
thought has hidden within it, and which all men can 
see when the superincumbent marble is cut away, and 
the idea of the genius has manifested itself as form. 
So great is man, so mighty are his possibilities ; for 
man^s Spirit is a fragment of the Divine. Need I 
remind the Hindu how he is taught to say : Thou 

art Brahman, and the Christian : “ Know ye not that 
your body is the temple of God, and the Spirit of 
God dwelleth in you^^ ? So mighty is the possibility 
of the seed of the Divine growing into gradual perfec- 
tion, until at last all men shall be perfect, even as 
your Father in heaven is perfect Such then is the 
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Spirit with three aspects : Will, Wisdom, Intellect. 
That is one of tlie points I will ask you to bear in 
mind throughout ; for I shall not be able to come back 
and repeat — the work is too large. 

Many of you will be familiar with the triple divi- 
sion of man into body, soul and Spirit. This is, very 
convenient, for the reason that the divine Spirit 
broods over man, and that part of his consciousness 
which is embodied is sometimes spoken of as soul — a 
convenient phrase when understood ; that triple 
division made by S. Paul is one that yon may well 
bear in mind throughout, '^rhe Spirit is unborn, 
undying, perpetual, ancient and eternal He rather 
broods over the body than actually dwells within 
it, and that portion of him that is consciousness 
and life in the body is conveniently denominated 
soul ; hence I shall use that word. So that we have 
the Spirit, the Divine in man, overshadowing him, as 
it were, and ever striving to draw the lower upwards ; 
the Soul, which is the Spirit embodied, and because 
embodied often blinded, foolish, helpless ; and the 
Body, the material covering (no matter what the 
kind may be), matter wdiich the soul puts on as 
a garment in order to come into touch with the 
world in which he is to evolve ; for, as a seed is 
sown ill the soil, and without the soil may not 
grow, so the divine seed is sown in the soil of 
human experience in order that it may unfold its 
hidden powers. 
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Now, this triple Spirit, acting as soul in the body, 
works along three lines. It works as mind. You are 
familiar with the power of thought which makes you 
man, and it uses what you may call, as Professor 
Clifford calls it, ' mind- stuff a convenient phrase. 

Mind is the power of the Spirit working in mind-stuff. 
We generally call it ^ mental matter,^ and I use the 
rather ugly German word because it was used by so 
great a scientist as William Kingdon Clifford. Next it 
works in emotional matter, and thirdly in physical. Emo- 
tional matter is that which your emotions set vibrating. 
Nothing, no force, can work without a medium in 
which to work. All science tells you that. No force 
without matter, no matter without force, to use a well 
recognised maxim. Hence these three powers of man 
need a material medium in which to work. For in- 
tellect, Soul demands a form of matter which we call 
mental ; for the expression of feeling, for pleasure 
and for pain, he demands another type of matter, the 
emotional. We call it emotional — sometimes astral — 
because the emotions use it as their means of expres- 
sion. Lastly, he needs also physical matter, whereby 
to act in the physical world in which he is living; for 
you cannot by thought normally cause action, move- 
ment of matter in the physical world. I do not say 
it is impossible, but I say that the ordinary man can- 
not do it. In order to move ordinary matter by his 
will, he needs a physical body ; so the physical body 
becomes the instrument of the will to bring about 
2 
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action, as in emotional matter the emotions work, and 
in mental matter, the mind. Now, the whole of this 
body of yours — made of mental matter, emotional 
matter and physical matter — is only an instrument, 
a piece of apparatus, if you like to call it so. It is 
not the man himself, who is the triple Spirit, the 
image of the Divine of which I have spoken. 

When you come to deal with your physical body, 
think of ifc, if you will for a moment, as consisting of 
two parts, like those which you may see if you go, say, 
into a printing-press any day. You will find a print- 
ing-press there, but of itself it is motionless. How 
is it set to work ?” you ask, Oh, I have a motor, I 
have a dynamo, I apply power to the machine, and 
then the machine works.’’ Now your physical body 
has those two things in it — that which is like the 
motor. Vitality, working in ether, and the mere 
machine, which is the apparatus, the dense body, that 
you can see, that you can touch, that by the senses 
you can cognise. If you think of the division in that 
mechanical way, I think it will remain clear to you. 
You practically consist down here of an apparatus or 
machine, very beautifully made, exquisite in its 
adaptations, and of the motor that drives it. Vitality is 
the motor; the whole dense body is the machine. 

Now that machine answers to the triple soul of man 
in different parts that are familiar to all of you. You 
have a brain and a nervous system — that is the part 
of the instrument that belongs to thought — and your 
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thought works on that brain and nervous system 
— the cerebro-spinal system ; that is your instrument 
for thinking. Then there is another part, which is 
called the ganglionic, connected with another nervous 
system, the sympathetic ; that is your instrument for 
the emotions. Then the muscles. The muscles are 
the instruments for action, moved by the will through 
the nerves. That is all you really want to know about 
your physical body, for the full understanding of what 
1 am putting to you. Your brain and spinal nerves, 
as the instrument of the mind; the ganglia and the 
sympathetic nervous system, as the instrument of the 
emotions ; the muscles, as the instruments of the will. 
And the fundamental difference of what we call sex 
turns on the predominance of one or the other of the two 
first. In the average normal man the brain and the 
spinal nerves dominate the whole. Those are the 
strongest things in him That is his characteristic as 
man. In woman the ganglia and the sympathetic 
nervous system dominate the whole. There is the 
fundamental difference tliat no laws can possibly 
affect or change, and the work of the sexes in the 
body politic must ever rest on this great natural and 
ineradicable difference between the two — the difference 
between the functions of the father and tlio mother, to 
suit which the bodies are built. In the one the domi- 
nance of the brain ; in the other of the emotions and 
of all that nourishes. And it is well to realise that ; it 
is often a great help in judging many of the current 
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questions, so that you may utilise both sexes to the 
full, and the country may not be deprived of the 
services of either, working along the channel in which 
service may best be rendered. 

And so in looking thus at the human being we find 
these three things marked. I used the word ^ sub- 
conscious ^ You are conscious of the working of the 
mind and the nervous system ; that is part of your 
waking intelligence. You are not conscious, except 
in the sense of subconsciousness, of the working of the 
mind in mental matter, in which it is at work all the 
time, and only now and then you become conscious of it 
as genius, to which 1 will allude in a moment. So also 
of the emotions. You know that your emotions affect 
your bodies, sometimes in a very startling way. You 
have a great shock of grief — the heart stops. The 
heart is a muscle, not a gland, but it stops because of 
a nerve of the sympathetic system connected with it, 
which goes to the heart and stimulates or retards its 
action ; there are two nerves, one which makes it move, 
the other which regulates its activity. Suppose it 
stops — what happens ? One of these nerves has been 
stimulated by the emotion of grief, so stimulated 
that it grips the muscle of the heart, and the heart 
cannot for a moment move. 

Fear sometimes stops the heart, sometimes causes 
palpitation of the heart. That depends entirely upon 
which of the sympathetic nerves is affected. If 
it be the one which regulates the heart’s beating. 
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then the sudden inrush may make the heart 
tumultuous and the other nerve is inhibited, checked, 
in its action. But always the emotions work through 
the sympathetic system either on the heart or on the 
whole digestive system, always by the sympathetic 
nerves on the ganglia or muscles of the body. Tears, 
what are they bat the simple action of a gland in the 
eye stimulated to over-activity by a nerve affected by 
an emotion ? And I only ask you to note these points 
in order that you may realise that the mind is working 
on the body in a definite way all the time ; that the 
emotions are working on the body in a definite way all 
time ; and that the muscles, directed by the will, are 
iite par^s of the body which you call upon when you 
want to move a piece of matter from one place to 
another. The will must call on the muscle; then 
action takes place. 

Now that subconscious action I spoke of, mental 
and emotional, may be brought within the conscious 
life ; that is the point that I shall want to deal with 
when I come to speak to you of man's life in the 
second world, the astral, not the physical. For the 
moment let us be satisfied to leave it that we have 
here ah instrument played upon by the will, by the 
intelligence and by the emotions, and that we are 
familiar with the parts of the body which answer to 
each of these impacts. 

Now for a moment take Genius. Genius is the 
normal working of the mind in its own world, suddenly 
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acting on the brain which is in a state called ^ un» 
stable equilibrium \ You know exactly what that 
means. You may have a body so fixed that, though 
you push it, it does not move ; even if it goes a little 
to one side, it recovers at once. Or you may have a 
body which wlien you push it begins to swing, moves 
over and over again, may be entirdly upset, or only 
gradually perhaps comes to rest. 

Now it is that condition of the brain, in unstable 
equilibrium, which gives the opportunity for the mani-- 
festation of the mind that we know as Genius. '^Idiat 
is why Shakespeare said : Great wits to madness 
near allied. That is why Lombroso, the great Italian 
scientist, said that all geniuses, whether literary or 
artistic or religious, were really mad. There is a 
truth underlying it — a half-truth rather than a whole, 
Idle half-truth is that the brain of the genius is 
always unstable, because it is on the road to the 
highest evolution. It is the high-water mark of 
human piogress which is readied by the man whom 
we call a genius. His brain is growing, his brain is 
rapidly evolving more and more. The cells in it are 
sending out in every direction new roots, new pro- 
trusions. Where there is life and activity there is 
always instability. You can respond to every-day 
thoughts with brains that are very little unstable. 
The commonplaces of life do not demand any high 
mental ability ; but when you begin to think on a 
subject difficult and . obscure, when you begin to 
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strain your brain to grasp something beyond your 
ordinary mental power, then there comes a strain 
which shows that you are putting upon that brain 
an unaccustomed force, and then care is needed 
lest by pushing too rapidly onwards you should break 
down the ecpiilibrium, so that it cannot be restored. 
And here is the fact which sliows the half-truth of 
Lombroso. There are two kinds of instability : there 
is the instability of growth ; there is the instability of 
disease, of degeneration ; the one is genius, the other 
madness. One has in it the promise of the future; 
the other is breaking down and going back into inor- 
ganic matter. The madman’s brain is unstable, it is 
true ; but it is unstable by lesion, by injury, by decay. 
The brain of the genius is unstable, because it is 
evolving so rapidly tliat every day some new power 
is being added to the brain, some new force is being 
sent down by the soul. And so with great religious 
teachers — men of religious genius. They also have 
these brains, delicate, fragilcj unstable in the sense of 
progress and not of disease. On them beat waves from 
higher worlds; on them pours down the stream of 
superphysical knowledge ; inspiration grips them, 
and they do in inspiration what in their normal state 
they cannot do. Words pour through them tliat 
they could not normally speak ; thoughts flood them 
that otherwise they could not reach. Kvery 
religion admits the existence of such men. They are 
the revealers of the unseen. They are the inspired 
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men of every faith. Lombroso said that those men, 
too, are mad. Oh ! if genius and if religious inspira- 
tion be madness, then may God give us more madmen 
in our humanity! We would give a million ordinary 
brains for one brain through which the higher 
can come down and reveal itself to us who are 
blind. 

How is it possible to avoid that difficulty on which 
the finger of the keen scientist was laid ? India has 
given us a method which enables man to reach 
sensitiveness and receptivity of brain, without running 
the danger of hysteria, which is the first sign of mental 
disease. It is what is known as YOGA. With its 
mental aspect for the moment I hardly need to deal ; 
I am thinking more of its physical training. The 
theory of yoga is that man is a Spirit in a body. 
Normally that Spirit does not much affect the body ; 
but if you will make your body receptive, then the 
Spirit will be able to use it as an instrument of 
music, and play upon it the perfect melodies which 
belong to heaven rather than to earth. So wise men 
devised the system which they called yoga — union, 
union with the Divine. You must train your body,^’ 
they said. The normal human body is not ready to 
receive the waves and billows of the higher life, which 
would shiver it to pieces. Before you challenge that 
great inflow, prepare your body to receive it. So a 
system is laid down, of food, of sleep, of physical 
purification, which, without sacrificing health, makes 
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the body far more sensitive, far more receptive, than 
that of the ordinary man. Then meditation is pre- 
scribed, which means the concentration of thought, 
the fixing it on a single object of thought, and the 
brain is taught to submit itself to this discipline. You 
find the same thing among the Roman Catholics, more 
largely among those who have retired from” the world, 
though to some degree also among the laity, in which 
people are taught to train their minds to obedience and 
their brains to receptivity. The rules are hard, and 
that is why many do not care to take it up. You 
must not eat meat, which coarsens the body ; you 
want to be fine, delicate, and responsive. You must 
not touch alcohol — any form of alcohol — because it 
poisons parts of the brain. Some parts of the brain are 
poisoned by the fumes of the alcohol — parts which you 
use in meditation. That is absolutely forbidden. So all 
the life is regulated. Sleep is regulated, neither 
too much nor too little. Too much will make the 
body sluggish ; too little leads to nervous over- 
strain. Yoga is a system of exquisite balance, neither 
too much nor too little of anything. It is absolutely 
scientific, and bound to succeed because it is built on 
the laws of nature. But it needs years of strenuous 
application before the work is done. Then, when 
that work is over, when the brain has become sensi- 
tive and the body purified, you may safely throw open 
the doors to the Spirit, and welcome him to the temple 
that you have purified for his service. Then comes 
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the conscious life in all the worlds, then the higher 
senses, that may be opened as readily as the senses of 
the body. The physical body is our most perfect in- 
strument now, because the first and the most evolved. 
The others are in the course of evolution, and their 
evolution is quickened by yoga. 

In this physical body of ours we have an instrument 
which may be developed to the highest needs. Only 
the conditions are rigid, and, like all other laws of 
nature, are inviolable. If you make the conditions, 
nature gives you what her laws bring. If you do not, 
never will those forces come to you, for law is change- 
less ; it is the expression of the divine nature. For a 
moment pause on that. 

What is death ? If I may go back to the simile I used 
in the beginning, it is the breaking away of the motor 
from the machine, nothing more ; the motor — the 
finer parts of your body, formed of the physical ethers 
in which all the forces of vitality play, by which the 
dense part moves, feels, thinks, lives — leaves behind 
the dense body, the corpse as we call it ; death is 
nothing more than that. It does not touch you, in 
your really human nature ; and it only takes away 
from you the physical body in which you have been 
living, and which you have left every night in sleep, 
so that the leaving is no new and strange thing. It 
is a coat that you use, and death is nothing more 
than putting off your overcoat, in which you wandered 
through the street, when you come inside your house 
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and no longer need its protection. It is nothing 
more than that; and yet you fear death ! The 
putting off of a garment because it is no longer want- 
ed, because it is no longer useful for the high purposes 
of the Spirit, who is man. 

But that outer garment of yours, that body, has one 
great advantage if you will only learn to use it. It 
is automatic — you know the word, that which acts of 
itself — and you can make your body do exactly what 
you will ; by a little practice you utilise the automatism 
of the body to gain the ends that you desire. You 
find your body resists doing something physical you 
want to do. You practise that act. Practice makes 
a habit, and when the habit is perfect the body per- 
forms the action automatically. Those of you who 
play on the piano or on the vina, know that when you 
were learning you had to think of every motion, you 
had to watch what you were doing; thought had to 
make the fingers perform the motion necessary for the 
violin string, the vina string, the note on the piano. 
But if you have learned, you do not need your fingers 
to be consciously under the control of the mind ; they 
go by themselves You never think of the fingers 
at all, they are your trained servants to act as you 
have taught them ; and the automatism of the body 
enables you to leave them to do the work that you 
have taught them to do. 

There is not one bad habit that you cannot change 
by a continued exercise of will. Do you find an evil 
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thought comes into the brain, and you do not want it 
there ? Then turn it out at once and replace it by a 
good one, and presently the automatism of the brain 
will help you and will act for you. You have a habit 
of irritability, you speak hastily, your tongue runs 
away from you ? Impose silence on the tongue. Never 
speak until after you have thought. It will be 
wearisome for a few weeks, and then it will become 
automatic, and the habit of thought will control the 
tongue and never allow a word to be spoken which the 
mind does not demand. Oh ! it is so easy if you only 
knew. The first step is difficult, as all first steps are, 
but nature has so built your bodies that they become 
obedient to your will if only you impose a habit upon 
them which makes them obedient. 

And on that point for to-day I must stop. I 
spoke of Spirit, soul and body. Let me, if I can, 
show you a picture of yourself; the Spirit above 
you, the soul, the waking consciousness, in the 
middle, as it were, and the body below. The soul 
in the centre may aspire upward to the Spirit, or it may 
be dragged downward to the body. It'is in the soul 
that the battle of man lies — ever seeking to rise up- 
ward to the Spirit whose child he is, ever dragged 
down by the cravings and appetites of the body 
which he came into the world to master. Upward 
he aspires, downward he is dragged — and there is 
the struggle which every human being knows. 
Everything depends for you upon following the 
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aspiration, resisting the appetite, rising upward 
to the God within yourself, conquering the body, 
which is your servant really, though you allow 
it to be your master. Oh ! if you had a splendid 
horse which would not at first obey the rein, high- 
spirited, strong-willed, you would not ill-use it, you 
would not break its spirit, but you would gently, 
carefully, train it, curb it, teach it, until it carried you 
wherever you would go. Such an animal is your 
body. Do not ill-use it ; do not treat it brutally ; 
train it, curb it, restrain it, make it obedient to your 
own command, obedient to the will of the Spirit ; and 
then as you live and grow older, the Spirit shall be- 
come the ruler of the body, the body shall bo 
redeemed by spiritual power, and rendered a noble 
instrument of the Spirit who is its lord. 

And so when struggle comes to you, when the 
higher appeals to you, when the lower allures you, 
remember that on your choice your future depends. 
Every time that you yield to the lower allurement it 
becomes stronger; in the years to come every yield- 
ing is an added chain, an added weight, hindering 
your ascent. Listen to the voice of the Spirit who 
calls to you : “ You are mine, and not the body^s; I 

sent you to redeem, not to be enslaved.” If so you 
choose, life shall grow easier, gladder, stronger, with 
every month that passes, every year that lies behind. 
You are Divine. You are Gods in the making, not 
devils who have to be overcome. And if you will yield 
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to the higher, the Divine will more and more declare 
itself as manifest, and you will know the peace, the 
joy, which belong to the man who has realised him- 
self, and has made his body his servant and his 
instrument. 
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MAN’S LIFE IN THIS AND IN OTHEK WORLDS 

LI. AIan*> liiFi, ix niK A,-ii.‘Ai. am- Akthc l)K\rn, 


To-oav, friiMuls, we 1 i5im‘ to iU:\\\ \\\{h ihc stu-onj 
of OUT* subji'ct, Tlioso of you who ure ;i,L ;ill l;i,milia.r 
with tlie writing’s ol Iho Muhiio Aoi-s wili know a. 
weni which is vnu'V often heafd in nioihn*ii days, (Jie 
word ‘ iiurnh \ ou co)n<‘ aeross it anunio'si, tin; al- 
chotni?^ts, von meet it ncea>h'nally in tlie Ln'ntises «.>n 
incdiciiie ; l^MMColsus, foi* oKtaiico, uses thi^ word 
when he* is exphiinin^' the conMituii ni, (he na,tnre, of 
mail. It was taken np h\ inodi’ni Tiieosophy beca.nso 
it expresse's betten- thuii any oLh(*r word lhal, invisiiile 
part of the body <.>f man which has to do with his 
emotions. In tlic MiiKlle Ao'es, naturaliy, it was uscmI 
often ti) cover nhais wuieli openly tin* writers did ]!»>( 
dare to propound ; and if, when your taste haids you 
to read these aiudeiit book^, yain a,rc inelined ii> u;rnnt- 
ble sonielinuxs at w hat yon inay call t heir (d^ -euriLyy 
1 wilt ask you \o i*eiuem]>i;r that tliey vvorkett nud(.r 
the limitations of the dungeon and tln‘ stake, and 
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that they were obliged to veil under the language of 
symbolism truths that it was too dangerous to speak 
aloud. 

Now only a year or eighteen months ago this word 
aura was introduced into respectable scientific society 
by a London physician named Dr. Kilner. For the 
first time, as far as I know, in the history of the study 
of the human constitution, a scientist was able to 
show to the physical eye of man some part of that 
normally invisible matter which goes to the making 
up of the aura. By an arrangement of screens care- 
fully put in the directions where light should be cut 
off or let in according as it was wanted ; by using 
two plates of glass set near together with liquid be- 
tween the plates, thus making a glass screen with a 
clear liquid within it ; and by looking at an ordinary 
human being through the glass screen under special 
conditions of light and darkness. Dr. Kilner succeed- 
ed in showing to the untrained and unaccustomed 
physical eye the coarsest part of that portion of the 
body that is called the aura. 

Normally speaking it is invisible, this coloured 
atmosphere which surrounds what we can see of the 
dense body of man. Everyone of you has round you a 
sphere, that you might call a cloud, of this finer 
matter, varying in colour according to your emotions 
and your thoughts, and changing under the eye of 
the observer — ^the observer who has developed a keener 
vision than the normal, and so is able to see without 
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Dr. Kilner^s mechanical arrangement this cloud which 
surrounds the human being, the animal, the plant, 
and the stone. Now it is made up, part of it, of what is 
called astral matter ; or if you like a name which signi- 
fies a function, emotional matter ; for this matter is set 
vibrating by the changes in consciousness that we call 
emotions. Whereves an emotion sweeps through your 
consciousness, the astral matter within your physical 
body and outside it is thrown into waves exactly in 
the same manner as if you take a gong and strike it 
with a mallet ; a scientist will tell you there goes out 
from the gong a great sphere of vibrations of the air; 
these reach your ears as sound ; they are invisible 
between you and the gong, but none the less are they 
there, and shown to bo there by the effect which 
they produce when they strike upon the mechanism 
of the body adapted to receive them and to reproduce 
them. Just in a similar way, when some exciting 
cause moves you to emotion, there is "as it were an 
impact on this astral matter ; it is thrown into waves 
and it goes out from you as a great sphere of vibra- 
ting matter, subject to all the ordinary laws of such 
travelling spheres of waves of vibrations, diminishing 
with distance so far as strength is concerned, and 
gradually exhausting themselves, as they travel far 
away from their source. 

Use then your imagination for the moment, and think 
of this fine invisible matter vibrating under emotion, as 
the air vibrates when a sound is generated by a 
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gong, by a violin string, by a piano, by what you 
will. Here you have a kind of matter which answers 
not to sound, not to light, not to any stream, if I may 
use the phrase, of electricity or galvanism, but to a 
stream of emotion. That is its characteristic, im- 
pressed upon it by the Divine Architect, thus bringing 
emotion into relation with a particular kind of matter, 
as another form of matter answers to sound, a third 
form to light, other forms to electricity, the matter 
being always the medium by which the energy or 
force is transmitted through space. 

Now it cannot be strange to you that there should 
be a special ki^d of matter which answers to emotion 
and to nothing else ; you are accustomed to such limi- 
tations in your study of physics. A ray of light does 
not throw the air into vibrations which reach your 
ear as sound, nor are the waves that in your ear are 
sound produced by the waves of ether that you call 
light. You may remember that Sir William Crookes 
once made a table, a table of groups of vibrations — 
in which he marked off, in a series of grades, groups 
of vibrations, showing as electricity, as sound, as 
light, as other forms again of electrical action, 
and finally he remarked that probably those vibrations 
which as yet we have not discovered, those waves 
ef which we are yet unconscious, may be found later 
to answer to other manifestations of force, or of vitali- 
ty showing itself, perhaps, in one set, as thought. 
With thought I shall deal next week ; I am only 
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concerned now with that particular form of con- 
sciousness that we call emotion. 

I only ask you to remember one other thing about 
the relation between the mode of consciousness we call 
emotion and the matter which vibrates under its 
influence. These things are in pairs : an emotion is 
correlated with a vibration, and a vibration is also 
correlated with an emotion. If astral matter vibrates, 
then in you an emotion will arise in consciousness 
correlated to the particular vibration which has struck 
you, which has made its impact on the astral matter 
in your body. That has been shown in a very interest- 
ing way. I can only just indicate* where you can 
study it, in some French books on experiments in 
hypnotism, on the hypnotic trance. It was there shown 
that while you might arouse an emotion and so cause a 
corresponding gesture — this was physical, mind — so 
by causing a hypnotised patient to make the gesture, 
the corresponding emotion was aroused in the patienFs 
mind. Thus, if you took the patienFs hand, 
clenched it and shook it as if angry, then the patient 
became angry ; or if you started the anger, the patient 
would show the outward signs. 

You may like to verify some of the statements I am 
making, if the points be new to you, so I shall try to 
indicate the books in which you may find much of 
scientific investigation connected with our subject of 
to-day. Take it then, •if you will for the moment as a 
matter of hypothesis, that where there is an emotion 
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there is a vihration of astral matter; where there is a 
vibration of astral matter, the corresponding emotion 
is generated, if the vibration comes up against a 
human being. 

The next point in our argument is that some of this 
astral matter interpenetrates the denser matter of our 
physical body, and so comes to form part of our 
physical body itself. You remember I defined the 
word body as meaning a vehicle of consciousness 
merely — a material vehicle ; we have, to begin with, 
solids, liquids, gases and ethers ; then, in every one of 
our bodies, interpenetrating the whole of those four, 
is this astral matter. As you might put a sponge in- 
to water, and the water would penetrate the sponge, 
leaving much water outside, so does this astral matter 
penetrate the whole of the body while the great mass 
of astral matter remains outside. Now, this inter- 
penetrating matter is very often called the ' astral 
body^ ; I am calling it for the moment — in order to be 
a little less complicated — the astral part of our body ; 
for you remember I divided man only into three : 
Spirit, soul, and body. Now that emotional matter 
in the body, interpenetrating every part, stretches a 
little way beyond the dense visible body, and forms 
therefore part of the aura,the invisible cloud surround- 
ing the dense human body. If separated from the 
physical body, it then takes its shape ; separated 
from the dense heavy body, the astral part takes on 
the form of that with which it is normally associated. 
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But, except when it is so separated, it is a mere 
cloud, interpenetrating the physical body every- 
.where, and flowing into the form that that body 
already has fixed. Think then of this particular part 
of your body, this emotional matter penetrating 
every portion of it and stretching a little outside, 
surrounded by a great ocean of astral matter, 
which at any moment may be thrown into vibration, 
if that within our body vibrato. Now there is one 
great difference between this part of* your body and 
the part with which you are more familiar. The 
physical part of the body is the most evolved of all 
— the first to evolve and the one which has the longest 
evolution behind it. The astral part is less evolved ; 
but the more educated you are, the more you have 
cultivated art, the move your msthetic emotions are 
developed, the more refined you are in your ordinary 
thought and life, so much the more developed will 
this astral part of you become. It is in course of 
evolution, evolving rapidly with the rapid growth of 
mind, of thought, in the human race. At the present 
day among the most advanced of our race this part 
is very highly developed, giving rise to the marvel- 
lous development of emotional genius that you find in 
the painter, the sculptor, the musician, the artist of 
every kind. Think then of that as largely evolved in 
all of you, you being thoughtful and educated people. 

The next thing you need to realise is that people 
differ very much, partly according to climate, partly 
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according to race ; that this astral part of you has 
senses, like the physical part of you, and that under 
certain conditions of race and climate these senses be- 
come developed in many more people than in other 
nations that • are under different climatic and racial 
conditions. Go to California, to the West of 
America, or to one of those more central States 
where the electrical tension in the atmosphere is nor- 
mally so high that children make a game of running 
along the carpet and rubbing their feet against it, 
thus charging themselves with electricity, so that 
if one of them puts his finger near the cheek of an- 
other child an electric spark will pass. Under these 
conditions these astral senses develop far more rapid- 
ly, and you find along the Western coast of 
America a large minority (not yet quite a majority) 
who have developed the astral part of themselves to a 
considerable extent, and have become what are called 
^ sensitive \ Now anyone may become that at the pre- 
sent stage of evolution if you mesmerise him and thus 
dull the denser body ; he may then become clair- 
voyant, clairaudient — showing that these senses are 
very near the surface, very ready to break through. 
In the ordinary man and woman, while they are so 
near the surface, they do not, as a rule, show real 
development to any great extent unless artificially 
stimulated ; but under certain conditions they do show 
themselves. If you are under a very great nervous 
strain, if you have overworked yourself so that you 
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are nervously weak, if your temperature goes up be- 
yond 102° or 103°, then you will tend to become 
clairvoyant or clairaudient. When you have fever 
and what you call delirium, it is only the weakness 
of the physical body allowing the astral* to dominate 
it for the time, and to impress on the weakened brain 
what it sees in its own world ; you may constantly 
find people who are clairvoyant when not well — a 
dangerous form of the faculty, because, except upon 
a healthy body, it is likely to cause so great a strain 
as rapidly to pass into hysteria. 

Another manifestation of the beginnings of this 
faculty is the fact that you will find there are a certain 
number of people who, whenever music is played, see 
colours. Carmen Sylvia, the Queen of Roumania, 
wrote an article not very long ago in The Nineteenth 
Century and After, in which she described her own 
clairvoyance; whenever she heard music she saw 
colour. According to the type of the music is the 
shade of colour. A trumpet blast gives the colour of 
scarlet; devotional, music fills the atmosphere with 
blue. You may find plenty of detail as to this in 
Theosophical literature, if you care to look more fully 
into the subject.^ Take again a feeling that many of 
you perhaps have, a certain feeling of nervousness at 
night, if you are quite alone in a house. Carlyle once 
said of the devil : I do not believe in him, but I am 
afraid of him if I wake up in the middle of the night.^^ 

^ ThoughUformSf by Annie Besant and 0. W. Leadbeater. 
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Now something v^ery like this is true of other people 
besides Carlyle. 

There are many of us — very brave, I am prepared 
to admit, in broad daylight — who yet can quite under- 
stand what he means. I know in my own case when I 
was a sceptic and I lived quite alone in London, that 
when I sat up writing to two or three o’clock in the 
morning, it meant a mental effort to turn out the gas, 
go out into the dark hall, and walk upstairs in the 
lonely silent house. I did feel nervous, though then 
too proud to confess it. Now that I know the astral 
world, I have no fear ; then I had no belief in it, yet 
I feared. Why ? I now know the reason, though I did 
not know it then. At these times vitality is low. Any 
doctor will tell you that towards midnight your 
vitality touches the lowest ebb ; from about twelve to 
two or three is the great danger-time when illness is 
approaching possible death ; and it is when the 
vitality is thus low that the astral matter asserts it- 
self, receives impressions from the astral world and 
passes them on to the brain, and w^e shrink back fi’om 
the unknown, and therefore the feared, ^ 

Again, some of you have ‘ premonitions’. If a 
friend is ill at a distance, even when you do not 
know it, you will find that you have been anxious 
about that friend. If without your knowledge a friend 
dies, you will often find that at the moment of his 
, death a sense of depression comes over you. If you 
want to test this, make a rule of noting at the time 
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any sudden depression, any sudden elation, for which 
there is no palpable cause, and keep these notes in 
your diary, comparing them, when you hear of it later, 
with what has happened among relatives, friends, or 
people to whom in any way your mind is turned. You 
will learn more by examining yourself than by attend- 
ing lectures. A lecture is only a sign-post ; knowledge 
comes from study and self-observation. 

Turn from that to another way in which astral 
matter shows itself palpably and obviously. Take 
the case in which a single feeling sweeps over the 
whole of a crowd. One case of that would be oratory 
addressed to the emotions. Most of you will know 
the name of my friend Charles Bradlaugh, one of the 
most remarkable orators of his day, if not the most re- 
markable. I have heard him lecture on a Radical sub- 
ject with a number of members of the Carlton Club — 
respectable old Tories— sitting in a row in front of 
him, and they all applauded him furiously, carried away 
simply by emotion, roused in them by their astral 
bodies vibrating under the force of his. But I 
have grave doubts whether, over their coffee the next 
morning, remembering the lecture, they did not 
reprobate strongly the Radical sentiments which they 
had so vigorously applauded during their delivery. 

And that is constantly the case. Take another 
illustration— panic. A sudden cry is raised ; a few 
are frightened ; but fear sets the astral part of the 
body vibrating, and waves and billows of emotion 
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swing backwards and forwards, and so on, and on, 
and on, all through the crowd, setting their astral 
bodies vibrating, causing the emotion of fear, until 
a mad panic sweeps over them, and they fly they 
know not from what. 

Take a fit of hysterics. A doctor will tell you that 
if one patient in a hospital ward is seized with a fit of 
hysterics, she must be removed as rapidly as possible, 
otherwise the other patients will become hysterical. 
Why ? Because the emotion sets the astral body of 
that patient vibrating, and other astral bodies answer 
to it, setting up the same rate of vibration, and thus 
is reproduced the emotion. 

Look into your own experience. You meet a 
person who is cheerful, bright, happy, and you say : 

He is like a ray of sunshine when he comes into a 
room ; or another comes in, with a great cloud of 
depression round him, and you say : He is a regular 
wet blanket ; we all feel it, and grow miserable ; 
but why ? There is some cause for all these things. 
Happiness and depression are infectious ; they spread 
just like a disease or a vigorous condition of health. 
Anything that causes vibration in matter is infectious, 
for those material vibrations reproduce themselves, 
and so bring about similar emotions, or conditions, in 
other people. 

Take one other case as a last illustration of this. . 
You meet a man in a bad temper; have you ever 
noticed that you are very much inclined to become 
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irritable yourself, even though you may previously 
have been in a thoroughly good temper ? If you meet 
a man coming along who is cross and ill-tempered, 
you begin to feel irritable ; but why ? only because 
he is there ; because his astral body is setting yours 
going ; and your astral body by vibrating in answer 
to his awakens within you the feeling of irritability. 
That is why great religious Teachers command us to 
return good for evil and love for hate. If a man who 
is full of hate comes to you in hatred, and you answer 
him back by a similar emotion of hatred, then these 
synchronous vibrations strengthen each other. Wider 
and wider grows the swing of the wave, stronger 
and stronger the violent vibrations, and so anger 
breeds anger, hatred breeds hatred, and the two 
men quarrel, and perhaps become enemies for the 
future. But, says every great Teacher : Do not 
return a wrong emotion with the same wrong emo- 
tion ; return it with the right emotion opposed to 
it.” The Lord Buddha said : Hatred ceaseth not 
by hatred, at any time; hatred ceaseth by love.” 
The Lord Christ told you to answer those that hate 
you with blessing. Here is the scientific reason why, 
in Their great wisdom, the religious Leaders of man- 
kind have taught this ethical doctrine. Not so verj^ 
long ago a sceptic said to me: ^^Why should I 
return good for evil ? It is an absurd thing to do.” 
I did not argue with him as to the moral point ; I only 
showed him the material result, pointed out to him 
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the vibrations that we cause by anger, pointed out 
to him the opposite vibrations caused by love, showed 
him that the love- vibration would extinguish the 
hate-vibration, and so peace would arise where 
otherwise quarrel would supervene. And what was 
his answer? ^^Oh ! Now you are talking sense, and I 
quite see why I should return good for evil.’^ 

Another point arises from that — that you can 
cultivate right emotions in yourself, as you will, and 
so you can help also to get rid of wrong emotion in 
others. You can be a walking benediction, soothing 
the anger of others, smoothing away their irritability, 
spreading cheerfulness, happiness, joy, around you by 
a law of nature sure and inviolable. 

But there is one other point that before leaving 
this I should mention — ^your responsibility for what 
you feel. If every right emotion not only generates 
in you a vibration of matter, but that vibration goes 
out into the world around and affects the emotional 
bodies of others ; if a wrong emotion acts in a similar 
way; then it is not enough to control the outside 
physical body ; it is not enough to stop the frown, or 
angry word, or gesture ; you must eradicate the feel- 
ing which lies below them, invisible. You are affect- 
ing your whole community by your feeling and you 
are responsible for the influence you spread. This 
applies especially wherever there are criminals of 
violent type, men of the type we get more in the 
West than in the East, where an emotion of anger is 
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expressed at once by a blow. Think of the self- 
controlled men and women around them who would 
never dream of striking a blow in anger ; they are 
too well-bred^ too dignified, too proud ; but the angry 
feeling is within them ; their astral body is pulsing 
with the angry vibration that goes throbbing out into 
the astral world, together with many similar vibra- 
tions. All the angry thoughts in that community 
join together to make a wave of vibrations carrying 
angry emotions, and when these dash against the un- 
developed type of man at a moment when he is pro- 
voked, he is stimulated by them to strike with far 
more anger than he would otherwise feel. He may 
strike a blow which is murder, for which the law of 
man cannot punish the generators of much of his 
passion. They go down to their graves honoured and 
respected, while he expiates his crime on the gallows. 
But what of the Divine Law, which judges the whole 
of man, emotions as well as actions, the Law of absolute 
Justice, which gives to every man the result of that 
which he has sown, and awards to each his share of 
the murderer^s crime, who has added to it his own 
angry thought sent out carelessly to the injury of the 
world ? 

And so with the great acts of heroism, where a man 
springs into a burning house or plunges into a rushing 
river, not thinking of himself or of his danger, but 
only of a child to be rescued there. He may be a 
commonplace man, no hero, as you would have thought 
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before ; but into that flowed 

the impulses of all tb^^Ve 
in which he is living : the courage of the doctor who 
attends the patient in infection^ the courage of the 
nurse who cares for the child dying of diphtheria, tho 
courage of the mother attending her diseased babe, 
the courage of each and all, of simple, humble people, 
doing what to them is simple duty or action of love, 
who know not their own nobleness, who know not 
what they do ; but their good thoughts go out into 
the atmosphere around them, live and move in that 
atmosphere, and when the opportunity comes, when 
the man with courage in him, though not heroic, 
plunges into the lire or the stream, all those noble 
thoughts of courage have there found their incarna- 
tion, and the reward of virtue, under the Divine Law, 
belongs to all who shared in the noble emotion. 
Thus we learn how we are bound together, how we 
influence each other constantly through this ocean of 
astral matter in which we are all plunged. 

Now come to sleep. What happens to you When 
you go to sleep ? The astral part of ynu, with all the 
rest of the still finer matter, leaves the denser patt qxi 
the bed. “ But,^^ you say, that is what sayages 
talk about, those whom we call animisW* Da not 
always be too proud in disposing of the idaas of 
savages. Savages for the most part are the degenerate 
descendants of great nations of the past, and preserve 
some of their thought in their own traditions. More 
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and more are modern investigations showing that the 
savage is not the child-man he was thought to be, but 
rather the very very old man, going, as it were, into 
his second childhood, into the dotage, the old age, ot 
savagery. Among the savages there are traditions 
surviving showing, as Frederick Myers said, a know- 
ledge of the sub-conscious that our modern psycho- 
logy is only rediscovering to-day. It is no valid 
argument for rejection of an idea if you say that it 
is asavage^s idea, for a savage may be l ight, however 
often wrong, and your knowledge may be lacking in 
something that the man living nearer to Nature 
knows, that you know not. I only ask you then to 
take as hypothesis that, when you go to sleep at 
night, you are in the finer part of your body leaving 
the denser on the bed. We often have what are 
called dreams, and you may study them very 
thoroughly. What are dreams ? There are three 
main sorts of them, and you may study them in 
Du PreVs Philosophy of Mysticism which remains a 
classic on this particular subject.^ We have there a 
study of dreams, full of suggestion and illumination. 
Now there are: some dreams that do not count, 
broken disjointed dreams, fragments of the day’s 
memory, of yesterda-y, of last week, last month, 
broken fragments that are' put together into a kind 
of mosaic. Incongruous and irrational, these are 
mostly due to pressure on some vessel in the brain, 

~I'See also Dreams, by C. W. Loadbeatcr. 
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or a little increase in the flow of blood, a possible 
check in some small vein, caused, as it may be, by 
indigestion. You may put those aside — they are 
not significant. 

Then you come to dreams that are still physical, 
but belong more to the etheric part of the body. A 
number of experiments have been made as to these, 
in which sleeping people have been touched, and 
waked by the touch. You will find a very, very large 
number in the book I have mentioned. Let me only 
take one, to show you the kind of dream — it is 
dramatic. A man was touched at the back of the 
neck and he was waked by the touch ; on waking he 
said ; 1 have had a horrible dream ; I dreamt 

that I had shot a man, committed a murder, was 
brought before the Court, tried for my life, con- 
demned, sentenced, taken away to the condemned 
cell, carried to the guillotine, and at the moment the 
knife touched me, I awoke ! There you have one of 
those dramatic dreams. It was generated by the 
touch on the neck ; the whole of it passed rapidly, so 
rapidly that you could only measure pdrt of a minute 
between the touch and the waking ; but in that little 
space of time, this long, long dream had occurred. 
That is only one of very many in the course of long 
investigations into the nature of dreams ; it led to 
the psychological conclusion that the matter in which 
thought functions out of the body is finer than that 
in which it functions in the body, because the succes- 
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sion of states of consciousness is so much more rapid 
than it could have been in the brain in a similar space 
of time. This kind of dream is not very significant ; 
such dreams have their cause in some outside impact 
— not necessarily physical ; it may be some thought 
in the mind which starts the dream. 

There remains another class of dreams, which are 
the real experiences of the man outside the brain, 
^rhese are the experiences of the man clothed in the 
finer astral matter, living in the astral world. These 
are valuable, and they often merely seem, on waking, 
to be very vivid dreams. Sometimes you gain by them 
knowledge that you do not have in your waking brain. 
Of those you may find some on record in Frederick 
Myers^ book. Him an Personality, He has collected a 
number of these dreams where knowledge was gained 
in sleep, that, in the waking brain, was not obtain- 
able. Try the experiment yourself. It you happen 
to care for working mathematical problems, or 
there is any question to which you want an ans- 
wer, put it in your mind when you are going to sleep : 
do not think of it, because thinking of it will keep 
you awake, but treat your mind as if it were a 
box. Put your question into the box and leave it 
there. In the morning you will generally find the 
answer where you had left the question. At one 
time I was fond of playing with mathematics and 
working difficult problems. 1 used to think at night 
of one which I had failed to work out, and left it 
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in tlie mind, in the way described ; in the morning I 
had the solution in the mind, and I wrote it down be- 
fore I was quite awake. It is difficult on returning to 
the physical body to impress the brain ; and if you 
want to do tliese experiments, keep a pencil and paper 
at your bed-side, and write down, before you are 
quite awake, the solution you have found. Robert 
Louis Stevenson tells us that his book, Dr. Jehyll and 
Mr, Hyde, was given to him by his ^ Brownies ^ in a 
dream. Mozai-t, the great musician, said that in 
that way he heard his great music, and coming out of 
that state he wrote down, note by note, that which 
in the other condition he had heard simultaneously. 
So the great poet Tennyson had a similar experience, 
in which, by repeating his own name over and over 
again, he practically hypnotised his brain, and then 
he passed into a state he could not describe, in which 
everything was clear, in which death was a laugh- 
able impossibility, and in which the loss of individua- 
lity seemed to be the only true life^\ But then 
Tennyson was a genius, and these things happen more 
readily to the genius than to the ordinary man of the 
world. 

Another experiment you might try with regard to 
dreams. You know some one who is in ti’ouble, or 
some one who is in the grip of a vice. You are away, 
and you cannot reach your troubled friend. I'hink 
of him as you go to sleep ; think that you want to go 
to him and to comfort him; and your thought will 
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carry you to him when you fall asleep, and you will 
f^ive him the comfort that you desire. Many a vice 
has been broken in that way. Drunkenness has been 
cured by it; for in the hour of sleep, when the man 
is more susceptible than at other times, you may go 
to him astrally and put to him the arguments which 
in his waking consciousness would anger him. In 
the astral that thought can be printed on the mind, 
and it will come to him as his own thinking when he 
wakes; and thus you may help a friend. This is 
within the reach of any of you. No special training 
is wanted for it. 

And so with those you love who have passed away 
from you in death. Sometimes you dream of them. 
You do not realise that it is no dream or fancy ; it is 
a real meeting in the world into which you go when 
your body is asleep. Think of your dead whom you 
love, think, fix your mind upon them ; and in the 
hours of sleep you, waking, shall be with them, and 
only when you pass back into the waking life — that 
which men call waking, but which is really, to the 
higher worlds, a sleep — then to them you are falling 
asleep, because you are going out of their immediate 
reach and touch. And you may give them much 
help in this way. As you develop, you become what 
we call ^ awake ^ on the astral plane. That means 
that your astral senses are turned outwards. You 
see, and feel, and hear, and know, and can talk as 
freely as here — no, more freely than here. And when 
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there is some great calamity, some great earthquake, or 
some frightful shipwreck, or a terrible outbreak of war 
such as that which now is strewing Eastern Europe with 
the dead, if you will you can be a helper, you can be 
there to help these unhappy ones, flung out of their 
bodies in the passion of conflict, angry, startled, 
knowing not where they are, nor what has happened ; 
and you may go to them as angels of mercy, calming, 
soothing and consoling — when you have learned to. 
be conscious in a higher world than this. 

And when you have that consciousness, death 
ceases to alarm, for this world into which we go every 
night is the same world into which we pass after 
death. Some Christians call it ^the intermediate world,’ 
intermediate between this world and heaven. The 
Hindus call it kamaloka, the land of desire, the land of 
feeling — truly it is the emotional land. When you die, 
you only put aside the body altogether, as you have put 
it aside temporarily every night in sleep, and you pass 
into the well known astral country with which you 
have been familiar while still living in the physical 
body. What will you find when you wake there 
after the sleep that men call death ? You will find 
yourself the man, the woman, that you were, your 
emotions the same, your thoughts the same, your 
knowledge the same. You are not changed; but the 
condition into which you pass depends upon the life 
that here you have led ; and there is the value of the 
knowledge of what lies on the other side of death. 
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For those who are Christians and who have been 
brought up in the old belief that hell is everlasting, 
for them what lies on the other side of death — even 
to the good among them — is often a matter of alarm ; 
and the more rational of them, feeling themselves 
neither good enough for an everlasting heaven, nor 
bad enough for an everlasting hell, throw the whole 
thing aside and say : Let ns wait till we get there.” 
They will find themselves all right enough, it is true ; 
still, it is not the best way to go into an unknown 
woidd. The Roman Catholic calls this world purga- 
tory ; provided you have not died in mortal sin, the 
Church can arrange matters, and even when the 
Church cannot help, there remain those great * un- 
covenanted mercies^ of the Most High, that surely 
would save the helpless soul from everlasting misery. 
Purgatory, however, does not apply, as the Church 
supposes, to all people who are not ^ Saints \ It 
applies to those only who have lived in flagrant 
and coarse sin, especially the sins of the body, 
gluttony, drunkenness, profligacy ,* these three great 
sins of the body imply horrible misery on the other 
side of death. It is not because of the anger of God, 
for God is love ; not because of His wrath, for He is 
the Father of every soul that He has made ; but be- 
cause — having nourished the cravings, the passions 
and the appetites which have their home in the astral 
body, of which the physical body is only the instru- 
ment of gratification — you find all those cravings on 
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the other side of death, while the instrument whereby 
they used to be gratified has been struck away by 
the icy hand of death. That is the real * helP — the 
drunkard craving for drink, the glutton for savoury 
food, the sensualist for sense-delights; and these 
cravings are a thousand-fold stronger than on earth, 
and they cannot gratify them ; they have nothing 
whereby thej' can contact the object of desire, and 
the craving, unsatisfied, gnaws them like a fire that 
tortures them until it is starved out by lack of satisfac- 
tion. If you die having made your passions strong, 
misery is indeed your state on the other side of death ; 
according to the Law, that which you have sown you 
reap, that which you have made you receive. You 
are your own self-tormentor, and your own folly alone 
can make you miserable on the other side of death. 

But there are numbers of people who are not in 
suffering, but yet are not happy, who are, to use a 
colloquial expression, very much ^ bored ' ; and those 
are the people all of whose interests here have been 
trivial. If you only care about frivolous amusements, 
if you only find your pleasure in that which requires 
no intellect, if you care neither for art nor literature 
nor for anything which awakens the higher emotions, 
if you gamble and bet, if you find your pleasure in 
passing events, if you go to church only to see the 
latest fashions f-rom Europe, I am bound to tell you 
that you will not have a very happy time after death 
for a semewhat long period; nothing will interest 
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you ; you cannot carry on the frivolities of life ; you 
cannot carry on your household interests, and all the 
little things which fill your day do>yn here. You may 
say : I am obliged to do household drudgery, I 
am forced to work at my profession ; do you tell 
me that on the other side of death I shall 
therefore have a time of weariness, not of anguish 
indeed, but of unspeakable ennui ? There is one 
way by which you may avoid it. If in doing your tri- 
vial daily work you look on it as part of the Divine 
activity ; if you do it as part of God^s work in the 
world, by which Society is held together ; if you see as 
such work that of the merchant who brings us suste- 
nance, of the lawyer who helps divine justice to assert 
itself, of the judge who administers the divine law for 
the good of the people, of the doctor who embodies the 
divine power of healing, of the mother who, full of 
maternal cares, embodies the divine Motherhood that 
nourishes the world and makes possible life and health, 
of the law-giver who thinks of the divine law ; if thus 
you knit your daily avocations to the great world- 
activities that are divine — oh, then you are working 
in a spirit that carries you beyond the trivial duty and 
limitations, beyond the petty details of earthly life in- 
to the glory of divine activitj’’, of God working in 
His world. 

But that is no new doctrine. You remember how 
George Herbert taught it, speaking of a servant sweep- 
ing a room : 
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A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine : 

Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and th’ action fine. 

You may here take an extreme case ; one class 
most depressed, outcaste, filthy, nnreceivable, un- 
touchable ; it is the class of scavengers. But, by their 
uncleanliness we are kept clean ; by their misery our 
health is preserved ; by their degradation our refine- 
ment has its flowering ; as the lotus grows out of the 
mire, so does our refinement grow out of their defile- 
ment. They are doing necessary work ; without them 
society could not endure. If you can tell them that 
they are co-workers with Nature; if you can, by 
educating them, open their intelligence, and then be- 
gin to teach them to realise that the work that they 
are doing is Nature’s noble work ; that the health of 
the whole community depends upon its due execu- 
tion ; if you can tell them that Nature takes all filth 
and turns it into flowers, all foulness and turns it into 
fragrance ; if you can make them understand that 
they are co-workers with Nature, and therefore your- 
selves feel that they are to be honoured and not to be 
despised ; if you can look at it in that way, you will 
have learned the great secret of the spiritual life, 
that God is the one Worker, and that therefore all 
good work is honourable and is to be respected. 

You see the ideas so far. When once you grasp 
them, they mean so much in life. To all those who 
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are neither physically vicious nor mentally nor 
emotionally trivial^ to all of those on the other side 
of death the intermediate world is a life of happiness, 
of keen enjoyment, of usefulness to man beyond any- 
thing that we can do in the physical world. 

I have run hastily over a great subject, and I 
have tried to fill up gaps and deficiences by the 
names of the few books that I have given you, in 
which you can find further particulars. I only say to 
you in closing this second stage of our study : If 
you gain knowledge ; if you realise that the world is 
a realm of law as much in your einotions as in mecha- 
nical movements ; if you gain the knowledge how to 
control, to guide, to shape your emotions, to bring 
them under control, to make them what you would 
have them, to impose upon them your rule and sover- 
eignty, and not allow them to cairy you away on the 
crest of their surging billows — ah ! that knowledge, 
that understanding of the law, will make your life cairn 
and strong, and you will realise that our study, 
necessarily superficial as it must be in one brief hour, 
is worthy to be followed in your own leisure, using 
your own intelligence ; then the sign-post that I have 
put up to-day may guide you to a knowledge and 
a virtue, which may glorify your life and make 
peaceful your death. 

Students may read The Astral Plane and Clair- 
voyance ; and the chapters on the astral sphere in 
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MAN’S LIFE IN THIS AND OTHER WORLDS 
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Fimknds ; VVr lici-vo this oviuiinu* In up ilio third, 
and I almost tiiink lIh^ inns? int nrcsl iiiL;' suhjoct of 
tho three to wliieh thcsi* (jilks Imve IxM-n diMlicated — 
tlie (juo.stion of i h(‘ mind, U.s woi’hi, ii.iid whnt hajipons 
after death to man an intellect, as an inteHii^’miei*. 
^^)n may rememlKn* l.hat in tin? first i(*(*i,uro I nsiid ;i 
certain Un’iii whi(.-h I Ijornoved from ilir la,ti‘ W illiam 
Kinn’don (lilTord, th(5 word mind-'Stii IT, Xhnv Frofos- 
stn- (dilTord was an An'iio'^lm ; pin’hays lie would ha.V(‘ 
gone even fuiMher lhan I ha.i in deserihing his own 
menial jiositioii. Hi' ditl noi l)(‘la'\'e in t.in‘ survival 
of imlividual eonse.i<nisness a 1 1 er d(‘al li, bn t t hougiii 
that the individual conscioiism^ss tlnm riAurnod, as lu‘ 
said, into tlie great ocean <•! cosmic conseiouMiess. 
Hut being a scimitific man, and aceustMincid to tiud 
e V ery whm-e tl i a t wh ere 1 i f < - or fu rce Avas i na, 1 1 i f ( \ste( 1 1 h era; 
wa.s ailso })resent somc^ loiau (d mattei* siu'ving as a. 
medium bn* the action of that force', s(?rving as mater* • 
al in vv’hich tlie force became ma.nilesl, he argued 
that as thought was evidi'iitly manih'si in om* world, 
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there must be some particular type of matter 
which responded to the thought and acted as its 
medium of manifestation and made it effective 
in our world. He argued along the ordinary scien- 
tific lines, no further ; but he could not refuse to 
go as far as that. Hence he said that with regard 
to mind there must be this special mind-stuff, just as 
in relation to siglit you had ether thrown into waves, 
or in relation to sound the air thrown into waves 
which convey the vibrations which in the ear are 
sound. If you think of it for a moment, it will not 
seem to you unreasonable — whether you consider the 
Spirit of man as an immortal Intelligence as we do, 
or whether you regard it as a temporary manifesta- 
tion of consciousness — it will not seem to you an 
unreasonable thing that we should expect to find some 
type of matter correlated to that, as the eye to light, 
as the ear to sound. Our view of it is that our im- 
mortal, or rather eternal. Spirit, in order to come 
into contact with the lower worlds, has appropriated 
some of the matter belonging to those worlds, in 
order that by this means it may contt^ict them ; and 
as we saw in the first of these talks that the Spirit 
showed itself out along the three lines of Will, of 
Wisdom, of Creative Activity, so we should expect to 
find, if there are worlds of thought, worlds of emotion, 
worlds of volition, that our Spirit would gather unto 
itself some matter from each of those worlds, in order 
that it might energise in them and manifest, clothed 
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in their matter. Three worlds, I have said, and the 
only point I would ask you for a moment to accept 
as a hypothesis with regard to these worlds, is that 
each is distinct from the other by the type of its 
fundamental atoni. That is not, of course, recognised 
in ordinary science ; we allege that just as solid, 
liquid and gas — and we say also ether — are simply 
aggregations of the ultimate physical atoms, so in the 
woi’ld of the emotions and in the world of the mind 
there is an ultimate atom, of which all aggregations 
are composed, the states of matter Ijeing simply that 
same atom put together in different ways. Justin 
the same way as you find them in the physical world 
as solids, liquids and gases, so think of them in the 
emotional and the mental worlds, and in this way 
imagine to yourself a world of what is called mind- 
stuff — the stuff in which thought energises. 

I have spoken of three worlds, but our brain shuts 
us out from two of them, so far as the phenomena of 
those worlds are concerned, lly the brain we know 
only one world, but our consciousness is working in 
three. Think for one moment, if you will, of 
thq^fact that finer matter is just as real as denser. 
My Indian friends must not question the word * reaF 
for the moment ; 1 am not talking metaphysically. 
I say that, taking matter as real, finer matter is just 
as real as denser, and finer matter, you may notice, is 
the means by which, down here, the contact of the ex- 
ternal world is conveyed to an embodied consciousness. 
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Oh yes, you say, this is all very well ; we grant that 
we hear by means of waves of air that normally we 
cannot see ; that we see by waves of ether, which 
are yet invisible to us ; but you are assuming that 
there are other forms of invisible matter which also 
convey certain distinct forms of knowledge to the 
consciousness. Now your brain is evolving, it is not 
perfect; it is developing, it is not complete; and just 
as you have developed in your physical body the 
organs of the five senses that now you know and 
recognise as the means of the contact of conscious- 
ness with the outer world, so you have still undevelop- 
ed in the brain the two other future organs which 
will bring within the limit of the waking conscious- 
ness of man, working in the brain, the knowledge of 
the phenomena of the emotional and mental worlds. 
Now, of course, in that statement I cannot buttress 
myself completely with ordinary science, but we have 
a little more knowledge on this than we had a few 
years ago. 

Those two organs, (and I ask pardon of any of the 
medical profession present) are the twor little-regarded 
bodies, called the pituitary body and the pineal 
gland. Some researches have been made, but they 
have not gone further than to say that the pineal 
gland produces an internal secretion, and to connect 
the pituitary body with certain abnormal kinds of 
growth. Also they recognise that if alcohol, for in- ’ 
stance, is taken into the body, the volatile part of 
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it, ascending through the internal openings to the 
pituitary body, poisons that body very rapidly and 
seriously. That is all science tells us. But we say, 
that by this pituitary body the knowledge of the 
phenomena of the astral world is brought through, 
that it is the future organ of sense by which that 
knowledge will come into man^s waking conscious- 
ness. We also say, from experience, that those people 
who are trying to develop the sight and other senses 
of the astral world, unless they are careful — it has 
liappened to myself and to others — may, by over- 
straining that particular part of the brain, bring on 
inflammation of the pituitary body that is very in- 
tractable and dilScult to get rid of completely. I 
only put this as an indication of the connection ; you 
may take it for what it is worth. 

We also regard the pineal gland as that which is 
to put the brain into touch with the mental world. 
Some (jnite recent investigations promise to be useful 
in this respect. There is a celebrated German neuro- 
logist named Von Frankl Hochwart, who is engaged 
in investigating the functions of the pineal gland ; 
an%he says that, while he is not yet prepared to go 
far in the statement, he has no doubt that it is con- 
nected with the mental attributes of man. In con- 
nection with this gland there is the well-known 
physiological ‘fact, that there are certain secretions of 
that gland that are not found in the brain in in- 
fancy, nor in the brain of the very old man, nor 
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in the brain of the idiot, but that are found when the 
man dies in full mental activity. 

You have there a sign-post only — I will not claim 
more — pointing along a road for future investigation, 
in which I make bold to say that, as often before, the 
statements of the Seers and Mystics of to-day will 
be endorsed by the orthodox science of to-morrow. 
Further than that I do not desire to press it. 

Leaving that then as a question for the future — 
when and how a knowledge of the other worlds will 
come into our waking consciousness — I tell you de- 
finitely that this is attained by working on these 
bodies in the brain, side by side with other practices 
of meditation prolonged for a considerable period ; 
and that there are a certain number of people, here 
and elsewhere, who have developed the power to 
know, without losing their consciousness in the brain, 
the phenomena of the mental and astral worlds, so 
that these worlds come within the ordinary observa- 
tion of the waking consciousness. I shall have pre- 
sently to say something about the Mystic with regard 
to a very interesting lecture given quite lately hy the 
Dean of S. Pauhs, of which some of you may have 
read an account in the London T im.es ^ commenting on 
some of the points that he has raised. 

Now from our standpoint, the mental body, 
as we call it, or the mental organisation in your ^ 
ordinary body — for it permeates the physical — is 
made up of this mind-stuff, and it is organised by 
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thinking. The more yon thinks the more organised 
is this mental part of your body becoming, and that 
creative action of thought shows itself physically on 
the brain, shows itself mentally in the growth of 
intelligence, shows itself, by a method that in a moment 
I will describe to you, morally in the building of 
character. I shall ask you to remember that we are 
dealing with that which is a reflection of the divine 
Creative Activity, the activity of that third Person in 
the Trinity, or the Trimurti, who brings the worlds 
into existence ; that which the creative Divine Spirit 
is to a Universe, your Mind, your Intellect, is to you, 
the one creative power that you liave at your disposal, 
the power by which you can remodel yourself, bo some 
extent in brain, largely in intelligence, thoroughly in 
matters of morality. The power is within you ; you 
only have to learn how to use it, and 1 will try to 
indicate to you the lines along which you may prove 
this power for yourself to be a Law in Nature. 

^^What a man thinks, that lie becomes. lam 
quoting, as many of you will know, an old verse from 
one of the Upanishafs of the Hindus ; just as you find 
wi%ten in that ancient work, ‘Sv hat a man thinks, 
that he becomes,^’ so you find the Hebrew King 
Solomon saying : What a man thinks, that he is.^^ 

It does not matter whether you take the Hindu or 
the Hebrew Sage ; each is enunciating a law of Nature, 
too much forgotten in our modern days. As regards 
the brain, the creative action of though)} works upon 
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it, and increases its growth. Take up any good book 
on Anatomy and study the mechanism of the brain. 
You will find definitely that the brain of the little child 
is comparatively smooth ; that the brain of the thinker, 
dying in maturity, shows an enormously increased 
number of what are called convolutions. You will find 
also, if you will reud a book more now on Physiology 
than on Anatomy, that there is a certain group of 
cells in the brain — large and nucleated, but com- 
paratively few in number — which in the infant are 
separate cells, not connected with one another at all ; 
until about the seventh year of the child those cells 
have not yet joined one another by the protruding 
processes [dendra] that later they put out; but as 
thought begins to work, as the child begins to reason, 
to judge, to compare, the intelligence playing upon 
the brain, which is to be the instrument of thought, 
stimulates the growth and change of these cells. They 
put out little rootlets, the rootlets anastamose and 
gradually there is created a kind of web or network, 
joining all these cells together. 'I'liey do not increase 
in number but in size, and multiply the rootlets that 
come out from them ; and as the processes of reason- 
ing are carried on, as the child's mind begins to put 
out its powers, there is a growth of the substance of 
the brain and the instrument of thought improves. 
From that many a doctor draws the conclusion that 
when you are dealing with a child under seven years 
of age, you ^should rather cultivate his power of 
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observation than his power of reasoning, and that you 
should not demand from the child a form of intelli- 
gence for which he has not yet developed the material 
basis. So you find that even on this resistant brain 
of dense physical matter there is some effect produced 
by the creative activity of thought. 

Now come to character, I do not want on this 
matter that you should take for granted what I say. 
I offer you a simple experiment that you can perform 
for yourself, to test the truth of the existence of the 
law which I am now going to explain. I allege that 
there is a law in Nature by which the mind, dwelling 
upon any virtue, gradually builds that virtue into the 
character, until it shows itself automatically and no 
longer by effort, and that a man can deliberately 
build his character as he chooses to build it, if he 
will only work according to the law with the patience 
and the perseverance that all first-hand experiments 
demand when you arc dealing with the laws of 
Nature. 

Now’ let me tell you how it is done. Looking at 
your character, you will do most wisely to choose 
out a point on which you are deficient — not one of 
your strong points in character, but a weak one ; you 
may find in yourself a lack of truth, cowardice, 
irritability, any vice or deficiency that you please. 
When you have once recognised that you express 
yourself normally along that undesirable line : that 
when a person provokes you, you are irritable ; that 
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when a danger faces you, you are cowardly ; that 
when there is difficulty, you are untruthful ; then 
never think of it asfaiii. Choose out the opposite 
virtue, and never think of the wt?akuess again. f]verv 
time you think of tliat \veakn(*ss you throw though t- 
force into it, and make it persistent instead of getting 
rid of it. Kven if you regret it, the life which is 
thought goes into it ; your regret increases it, and 
makes the defect more rooted in the character. Throw 
it behind your back. Never for a moment allow the 
mind to dwell upon it, but think about the opposite 
virtue. Do not merely think of it casually. Kvery 
morning, when you rise, before you go out to mingle 
in th() world, fix your mind for two, three, four or 
five minutes, according to your power of concentra- 
tion, on the virtue that you desire to build. Gro on 
persistently doing that every morning ; never leave 
a morning without the practice, because if you do, 
the matter of the mental body will tend to lose 
the form you are imposing upon it, and will sink 
back into that which it was in before. You will 
fail ill the virtue every day automatically, time 
after time ; never mind if you fail every day ; go 
on, none the less, thinking in the morning. Say 
you are trying for patience; you think patience in 
the morning; later on, someone provokes you ; you 
answer irritably; but, as you give the irritable 
answer, the thought will come up in the mind : Oh, 
I meant to be patient I ” Never mind ! When you 
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have thought of patience for four or five mornings, 
the moment you give your irritable answer the 
thought will come into the mind : Oh, I. meant to 

be patient/' Go on persistently ; and presently tlu‘ 
thought of patience will come just before tlie 
irritable answer, and you will restrain the word, if not 
the thought. Go on persistently ; the time needed 
depends on your concentration, your power of 
thought; but sooner or later the irritability will 
absolutely disappear, and patience will take its 
place : you will find that, automatically, you answer 
provocation with patience, you answer anger with 
gentleness. You have built into your mental body 
the virtue towards which you aspired. You meditates 
in different ways according to youi* ingenuity in 
planning them. One favourite way of iniiui — for I 
was very irritable in my younger days — one favour- 
ite way of mine was making myself an embodiment 
of patience ; you never saw such a saint as I was in 
my meditation ; whatever I might have been outside of 
it during the day, 1 was absolutely, completely and 
perfectly patient in it ! Then I brought up round me 
mentally all the most unpleasant and provoking people 
that I knew, and I heightened their power of provo- 
cation as much as I increased my own power of 
patience ; and so I made a little mental drama, in 
which they provoked me in every possible way, and I 
answered as a modern Griselda. After a time, when 
I met the people, I found that their power of 
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provocation had gone. “ Why did I think that person 
so annoying I would wonder. I found that, uncon- 
sciously and gradually, I had established patience as 
a permanent part of my character. Any one of you can 
do it. Try it ; for one bit of experience you make for 
yourself is worth a hundred lectures that you listen 
to, and wonder if they are true. As the Law is sure, 
inevitably you will succeed ; and so you may go on 
with virtue after virtue, applying it to one character- 
istic after another, until at last you find that you are 
growing nearer to your Ideal, and however far you 
still sink below it, you know that you are climbing 
up to the mountain-top where it shines, and are not 
simply marking time at the base. I have no time to 
give you more illustrations than one. 

Take now the intelligence. If you want to develop 
your intelligence to a high point, you must think 
hard, you must shrink from no mental effort, and 
every day of your life you ought to read part — if only 
half a page — of a book hard to understand, that 
strains your mental muscles and so strengthens them 
by exercise. But the one great way of strengthening 
the mind is by meditation. Many of you think of 
meditation as a purely religious exercise. Religious, 
yes, in the sense that all good things find their place 
in religion ; but quite outside the religious value of 
meditation is its mental value, the power it gives you 
of concentration, the power it gives you of not being 
disturbed by any passing object that would otherwise 



draw your attention away, the power it gives you of 
fastening your mind on a single thing and never 
letting it go until you have mastered it : these are 
the results of meditation, as useful for this world as 
for the preparation for the next. If you would medit- 
ate for only ten minutes or a quarter of an hour every 
day you would be conscious of the growth in the 
power of your mind. Things you had read and not 
understood, you would take up and re-read and find 
that you understood them fully ; for a man can make 
his mind what he will, as well as his moral character. 
When you read in order to develop the mind, you try 
to come into touch with the mind of your author, and 
not only with his written words. The word expresses 
but half the thought, sometimes less than half, and if 
you read over a book rapidly, turning page after page 
and just seizing the main points, that does not much 
help your mind to grow ; but to take a difficult sub- 
ject and think over a passage for a time longer than 
it takes to read it, to take one sentence and think 
over it for twice the time, that will help the mind to 
grow, the intelligence to evolve, and it will cure you 
of that bad habit of the modern mind of scattering 
your attention over a dozen different things, knowing 
nothing accurately, nothing thoroughly, as a mind 
should master a subject. 

Now thinking makes a habit of the mind. That habit 
of scattering — has it never struck you that it grows 
very largely out of the short paragraphs, in all the 
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newspapers that we take up to read, in order that 
we may gather news from all directions ? In our 
modern life we cannot help reading newspapers ; we 
require to know how the world is going on. Butin 
order to correct the habit of scattering, you ought 
to have a book of sustained consecutive thinking to 
study, even though you can only spare a short time. 
That will correct the habit of scattered attention 
which inevitably grows up by the ordinary reading 
of short paragraphs. 'Hiere is hardly a newspaper 
now that ventures to give a leading article that 
demands really careful thinking ; the editors try to 
summarise and to state an opinion for their readers to 
echo ; they rarely give a careful consecutive column 
of reasoning, but they all have a column filled with 
paragraphs of half a dozen lines, of twenty lines, and 
so on. To care for those more than for sustained 
thouglit is a proof of the uneducated mind, which, 
like a butterfly, goes from one flower to another, which 
gathers scarcely anything for the nourishing of the 
mind in days to come. And as we cannot help 
reading newspapers, we ought to correct this bad 
liahit of brokon-off attention either by meditation, or 
by a short time of hard reading ; thus you will not 
form that modern habit of scattered thought, which 
wastes your intellectual forces and even leaves you 
bankrupt when you need them most. 

The other important habit is control of mind ; 
how many of you control your minds at all ? Do not 
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your minds control you ? There is a very easy test. 
Can any worry keep you awake at night ? If it 
can, it is your mind that controls you, and not you 
that control your mind. Your mind ought to be 
so much your servant, that if you have a troublesome 
thing to think of during the day, you can shut it from 
your mind at night ; you can look at the troublesome 
thing and not allow it to enter the mind to exhaust your 
forces for the morrow. You ought to be so master of 
your thought, that you should never worry. It is said 
that worry wears a person out, and work does not. 
Worry is like the racing of a machine where the 
wheels whirl round doing nothing, and wear them- 
selves out more rapidly than when tlie machine is 
really at work. Your brain is a machine. Do not 
allow the mind to harass it, when the mind is doing 
nothing worth while, but insist on keeping the door, 
the key, of your own brain and shut out everything 
you do not want — and that ought to be everything on 
which the direction of thought is useless for the time. 
That is the rule of wisdom : never to think about a 
troublesome matter unless to add to your power of 
dealing with it, and that is not included in the word 
worry. Worry means going round and round ; thinking 
what this person will say, what the other will say ; stop 
that, if you value your thought-power. You must have 
control of your mind and make it obedient to your will. 

Now, the mental world is a real world. I have 
been talking of thought as .showing itself down here 
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through the brain, in the waking consciousness. But 
its own world, the mental world, is a world as real 
as— much more real than— this physical world in 
which you are. There thoughts, as it is often said, are 
things ; the thoughts there have form. Thoughts are 
recognisable often by their form, and all the time you 
are thinking, working in mental matter, you are fabri- 
cating thought- forms, and those thought-forms are 
transmissible. You know what sometimes is called a 
mental atmosphortj. Every nation has its own mental 
atmosphere. You cannot see any mental phenomenon 
truly unless you learn to divest yourself of the 
mental atmosphere of your own particular nation, of 
your own particular mind. Watch nations before 
they go to war. Eor the most part, they go to war 
because of misunderstauding. They see the same 
fact in two different ways. A brermaii and a French- 
man cannot see the question of Alsace and Lorraine 
in the same way ; each sees it distorted through his 
own national atmosphere. This mental atmosphere 
is round us all the time, and half the misunderstand- 
ings in this country, where men of different races are 
so close together, arise from the mere dry fact that 
the man of each nation has his own national atmo- 
sphere round him, through which he sees every ques- 
tion, every emotion, every action of the other man. 
The Indian sees everything through an Indian atmo- 
sphere ; the Englishman sees everything through an 
English atmosphere; and the result is misunderstanding. 
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And half the troubles are not real differences 
on either side, but mere misunderstanding's of what 
the other man means, each supplying his own mental 
atmosphere to him, whereas he is living in an entirely 
different one. 

For these thoughts, these thought-forms, are things 
that surround us, and all thought is transmissible. 
The special form of the transmission of thought 
known as telepathy — where an individual deliberate- 
ly sends out a thought, aiming it at auuLher person, 
and trying to impress upon the other the tlionglit 
which he himself has generated — is a [)articular case 
of the general transmissibility, I'here again you can 
try if you like, but this experiment is more difficult 
than the former one. If you begin doing it, (.wo of 
you, sit at first in the same room, at a limited distance, 
but sit with your backs to eacli other. Then one of 
you must think as hard as he can, as steadily as he 
can, of some definite object — a triangle or any geo- 
metrical symbol is good, for it is easily visualised. One 
thinks; the other makes his mind as empty as he can; 
each has a pencil and paper. One man draws the 
thought that he has in mind ; the other man writes 
down whatever form comes into his mind, without 
challenging it, or asking if it is likely to be right. 
That is a condition of successful experiment. Then 
after a week or two you should change over, after 
comparing the result of the sending and the receiving. 
Do not go on receiving always ; you will become too 
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negative, too receptive to other people^s impressions ; 
you will make yourself passive, and that is not wise 
in a world like ours where there may be so much evil 
thought ai’ound you. When you find you have gained 
a large proportion of successes, then go into dilferent 
rooms and go on trying ; then into different houses ; 
then as far away from each other as you can, and try 
again. Unless you are quite different from the 
hundreds of people who have carried out those experi- 
ments — ^you can find plenty of them in the experiments 
of the Society for Psychical Research — you will find 
there is an increasing similarity between the thought 
sent and the thought received ; until at last you can 
use it as accurately as wireless telegraphy, only you 
are working by the force of mind, while wireless 
telegraphy is working by electrical force. 

I must hurry away from that now to come to the 
after-death condition in the mental world. Part of 
that mental world is what you call heaven, svarga — 
that is your birthplace and your real home. When 
we begin to study heaven by means of the mental body 
— which is the normal inhabitant, relnember, of that 
world — we find that people passing into it out of the 
intermediate woidd leave behind the body of astral 
matter, just as in death out of the physical world they 
leave the body of physical matter behind. Clothed, 
then, in the mental body that they have used for the 
whole of their life, they go on into this heavenly 
world, which is a part of the mental, fenced off from 
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all trouble, sorrow, difficulty of every kind, and begin 
then to lead the exquisite heavenly life, and to continue 
the evolution which in their earth-life they began. 

(finite roughly, you may divide the inhabitants of 
that heaven-world into four classes. 1 . Those who in 
this world were most distinguished by love-emotions 
of an unselfish kind, directed chiefiy to individuals — 
to family, friends, and so on. I'^hey pass an enormous 
period of time in the company of those they loved on 
(^arth, in a union far closer, more perfect, than the 
union that was possible for them while yet the barrier 
of flesh was between them. 2. The next great class 
is the class of those who are devotees in any religion. 
The Object of their devotion may be the Christian 
Object, the Hindu, the Buddhist, the Mussulman, the 
Pars!, the Hebrew — it matters not who the Object is, 
for the forms are many, but the life of all those 
Objects is one j there is only one God to whom all 
thought and aspiration must inevitably ascend. Call 
Him by what name you will : the label is nothing, but 
the divine Heart is all, and those who in the earth- 
life have worshipped some special Form, shall find 
in heaven the Form which embodied God in their 
earthly aspirations. For God clothes Himself ever in 
the I'orm dear to the heart of His devotee, and there 
are no strangers in the heaven-world. Each finds his 
highest ideal there. *S, Then you corhe to a great 
clnss of people who have loved, but in a larger, fur- 
tlier-reaching way, the philanthropist, the worker 
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for the good of man, those who for the sake of religion 
gave up much of ease and pleasure in order that 
they might help their fellow-men. They are busy 
planning different schemes for future labour, devising 
plans for future execution, working out the methods 
whereby the world may be helped, and perfecting — 
as the architect perfects his plan — the building of 
love and service that they will afterwards erect on 
earth for the helping of mankind. 4. In the fourth 
class are the great Thinkers, the great Artists, those 
who loved the right for the sake of right and not 
for any prize that religion might offer them for the 
doing, those who were seeking after knowledge, 
tliose who were cultivating art — all these are to be 
found in the heavenly world, reaping what they 
sowed, and also sowing, from the result of their reap- 
ing, the harvest for another life of Service. 

And as you study this — I run over it too rapidly, 
the subject is so large — as you study this you learn to 
realise that thjit life in heaven bears directly on the 
conduct of your life on earth. If you cultivate love, 
then lovt3 your utmost, no matter whether your be- 
loved casts you off, no matter whether your friend 
betrays you. Love cannot die ; and if you persist 
against all unkindness, against all betrayal, agafnst 
all treachery, in the heaven-world you will regain 
your friend,' and that which was lost on earth shall 
come into your hands in heaven. But for that you 
must continue to love, despite all discouragement, 
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for you must keep the golden thread unbroken that 
is to be woven into the heavenly life. And so with 
those of you who are devoted to some Divine Form. 
Do not trouble if you sometimes feel cold, indifferent, 
dry. That is not your real life ; it is only the moment- 
ary ebb and flow of the emotions. Keep your devo- 
tion pure and strong, and in the heaven-life you shall 
find yourself at the feet of the Object of your devotion, 
and spend long centuries in learning the infinite 
-Beauty towards which you have aspired, with no 
veil between your heart and His. And if you want 
Knowledge, you must sow it here. Here you must 
begin what in heaven you will carry on, and in your 
heavenly world, if you are lovers of knowledge, you 
will meet the great writers with whom now you are 
in accord and sympathy in the physical body. You 
can choose your own company in the heaven-world, 
for there people are drawn together by the attraction 
of affinity, and those great writers to whom you 
look up intellectually can there be your intimate 
friends in the boundless fields of heaven. And if 
you have aspirations towards Art, and if you can 
achieve but poorly, yet aspire and struggle ; go on 
working in your life here, no matter how poor your 
performance, for nothing is wasted of your effort and 
aspiration. You shall find it all again in heaven, as 
material on which to work. And if your ideal is 
human Service, the lessening of human pain, the com- 
forting of human sorrow, the cure of human poverty. 
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make your best efforts, your persevering struggles 
here ; for everything that here is longing is chore 
worked into power, and everything that here was 
hope and aspiration becomes there capacity for 
achievement. For just as a man who is going to 
weave some exquisite piece of silk goes to one place 
after another, gathers silk of one hue here, and another 
hue there, in a third place some gold thread, and 
some silver in a fourth, and bringing all these 
gathered treasures of silk and metal, sits down at 
home at his loom and weaves them into some ex- 
quisite garment for wearing and for beauty — such is 
the relation of this life and the next. Here you 
gather your threads of hope, of thought, of golden as- 
piration ; yon gather them together and carry them 
home through the gate of death into the heaven world 
where thought is power. There you weave for your- 
self a robe to wear when you come back again. No 
asj3iration is wasted, no thought is lost, no jewel is 
stolen from you ; pain is changed into power, and the 
crown of suffering which here you may have worn as 
a crown of thorns, is there a crown sparkling with 
many jewels— a crown which means power to redeem 
mankind ; for every pain is a new power, as Edward 
Carpenter has well pointed out. That is the relation 
between this life and the next. So it matters that 
you should understand it ; for if your life here is poor in 
thought and aspiration, your heaven life will also be 
poor ; you cannot begin a new thing in heaven, ^riie 
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reason for this is very simple. You are building your 
mental body now by your thoughts, and you can only, 
iji the heaven-world, comeinto contactwith those things 
which have occupied your thought down here/ That 
is your material and on it you must work. Outside 
this you have no material, and nothing comes out of 
nothing. Hence the enormous importance of your 
present life. It gives you the material for your heaven 
life, and according to the wealth of the experience that 
you gather, so shall be the ricliness of your life on the 
other aide of death. 

Take it then from that standpoint ; judges yourselves, 
judge your own power, judge your own possibilities, 
and make here that which you would pursue there. 

1 alluded just now to a lecture of, the Dean of S. Paulas, 
because I wanted to (juote one remark. Lecturing on 
Christian Mysticism, he said : Lvery Mystic tells us 
that heaven is around us all the tiine.^^ And that is 
wholly true. You are in touch with the mental world 
by your mental body, for heaven is in the mental world, 
as I told you, only it is a specially guarded part of it. 
Hence you can draw upon the heaven- world around you 

^ The mental body is built during earth-life out of the kinds of 
matter drawn into it by thought, and through tlieso kinds of matter 
only can its owner contact the heaven- world. He has no other 
instrument of contact, hence is limited by the kinds of matter he 
lias built into it. He is unconscious of anything else that may exist 
around him, because he has no organ by which lie can cognise it, 
exactly as we are unconscious in the physical worhl of myriads of 
vibrations to which, Laving no appropriate sense-organ, we are 
unable to respond. We have no sense cf loss here through our 
unconsciousness, and wo shall have no sense of loss tliero. But the 
more we can respond to, the richer is our life. 
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in proportion as you become alive and waking in a well- 
organised mental body; you can bring down heaven^s 
music into the discords of this world, bring its radiance 
and beauty and light into the darkness and the ugli- 
nesses here. That was really what S. Paul meant 
when he said : Our citizenship is in heaven.^’ From 
that we came ; to that we go again. And if you 
realise this, you will never ask the question that so 
many ask : Shall I know my friends in heaven For 
you are yourself ; you will be wearing the very body in 
which you now think here. They are there in their 
mental bodies, in which here also you knew them. How 
else can it bo but that you shall know them ? Your 
ties with your friends are not ties of the body merely ; 
they are ties of the emotions and of the intelli- 
gence ; they are ties belonging to yoiiy and not to 
your garments. A man might as well ask : Shall 1 
know my wife when I return this evening, when 1 take 
off my overcoat and she is in evening dress You 
cannot but know all whom you love, all whom you 
admire. Your enemies ? No ! you will not meet them. 
They will also have their heaven, but there is no point 
of contact between you and them, for love is the ruler 
in heaven, and hate has no matter there in which to 
express itself. 

And so in this way you realise that your life is one. 
You are now living in three worlds, not in one, and^ 
your consciousness is acting in all three. Take it as a 
matter of theory first. If it appeals to you, and your 
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own reading endorses it, study yourself in the light 
of this idea, and see whether it does not illuminate 
many an obscurity, and enable yon to understand 
yourself and those around you better. If you grasp 
it, it will give you hope; for it matters not how little 
you are developed now in the particular line in which 
you desire evolution. Use what you have to the 
utmost, and more shall pour in upon you in the 
heave 11- world ; use to the utmost the talent that you 
have, and it shall bring you back large interest in the 
heaven-world. But if you bury it in a napkin and 
use it not, then the heaven-world will have little to 
give yon, for you will not have* made the conditions 
for happy and long life there. 

And even if in this you cannot take the Theosophi- 
cal standpoint, if it does not appeal to such know- 
ledge as you have already attained and does not seem 
congruous with that which yon know, then at least 
let th(^ power, the creative power, of thought, remain 
with you as a thing for practice, and realise what it 
means. You have all heard of a fixed idea. Some- 
times it makes a man a madman ; sometimes it makes 
him a hero. The fixed idea of the madman is an idea 
that is false, that is not in accord with nature and the 
facts around him. The madman who had the fixed idea 
that he was made of glass, and so was afraid of any 
one knocking against him, was a madman because his 
fixed idea was false. But the fixed idea of some 
great patriot like Arnold von Winkelried, who, seeing 
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the serried ranks of the army against him, and seeing 
his own peasant-men falling back before the levelled 
spears of the well-trained Austrian array, the man 
who loved his country so passionately that he rushed 
on the spears, and gathered as many as he could 
reach in liis outstretched arms and drew the points 
towards him into his bosom and fell dead, while 
through tlie gap that he had made his men broke in 
to victory — that fixed idea of love of country made him 
a hero, who cared not for life in comparison with tlu> 
freedom of In’s land. There is the nature of the fixed 
idea; the truth of the idea is of supreme importance; 
but the fixed idea is that which demands your obedi- 
ence, against all reasoning, against all argument, 
against everything thut a friend can urge upon you, 
against everything that your own interests advise you 
to do — the fixed idea commands and you obey, no 
matter what may chance in this mortal world. 

The fixed idea that is noble, that is true, the fixed 
idea which is on the line of evolution, and which em- 
bodies your highest hopes, your noblest thoughts, 
your intensest aspirations — that is what we call an 
Ideal. 

No man should be without an Ideal, especially the 
younger among you who are still but boys and girls. 
Choose well your Ideal in the days of your youth, and 
your manhood and womanhood shall draw you nearer 
to its realisation. No man can live greatly, no man 
can live worthily, who has not an Ideal to which he 
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is aspiring, an Ideal dearer to him (haii iinytliiiig 
which the world can give him, than anything that in 
any fashion he can gain. Have then your Ideal, and 
think of it every morning for a few moments, and it 
will gradually transform you into its own image ; as 
in the glass you see your image reproduced, that 
Ideal in the mirror of your mind shall reproduce itself, 
and you shall become that which you look upon, that 
which you adore. Be not afraid to make it too 
beautiful or too lofty. Do not say that it is beyond 
your powers of attainment. The fact that you can 
think it is your guarantee for its accomplishment. 
For all that you can image, you are able ultimately 
to achieve ; all that you hope for shall fall at last 
into your hands. Your life goes on for ever ; there 
is no time-limit during which something must be 
accomplished in the everlasting reaches of time. You 
shall at last reach your Ideal, and shall embody it in 
your own life on earth. 

Only do not drift ; do not pass through life thought- 
less, trivial, unworthy to be man or woman ; do not 
let it be said of you in the higher worlds : this man, or 
this woman, reached the form of humanity too soon^\ 
Make your Ideal ; worship it ; and worship it by life 
more than by word, worship it by thought, by aspiration, 
by deed. Then shall your life ever approach that 
which the Ideal contains of beauty, of power, of wis- 
dom f and if here you have failed in the accomplishment, 
even when death strikes you, you will be nobler than you 
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THE PLACE OF PEACE. 


/CT^riE ru.sk, the turmoil, the hurry of modern 
I life are in everybody’s mouth as matter of 
C/ ** complaint. I have no time ” is the com- 
monest of excuses. Reviews serve for books ; 
leading articles for political treatises ; lectures for 
investigation. More and more the attention of men 
and women is’ fastened on the superficial things of 
life ; small prizes of business success, petty crowns 


of social supremacy, momentary notoriety in the 
world of politics or of letters — for these things men 
and women toil, intrigue and strive. Thoir work 
must show immediate results, else it is regarded as 
failure ; the winningpost must always be in sight, 
to be passed by a swift brief effort with the roar of 
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the applauding crowd hailing the winner. The 
solid reputation built up by years of strenuous work ; 
the patient toil that labours for a lifetime in a field 
wherein the harvest can only rijicn long after the 
sower has passed out of sight ; the deliberate choice 
of a lofty ideal, too high to attract the average* 
man, too great to be compassed in a lifetime — all 
these things are 'passed by with a shrug of good- 
natured contempt or a scowl of suspicion. The 
spirit of the age is summed up by the words of the 
caustic Chinese sage of yore: “He looks at an 
egg, and expects to hear it crow.” Nature- is too 
slow for us, and we forget that what we gain in 
speed we lose in depth. 

But there arc some in whose eyes this whirling 
dance of gnats in the sunlight is not the be-all and 
end-all of human life. Some in whose hearts a 
whisper sometimes sounds softly, saying that all the 
seeming clash and rush is but as the struggle of 
shadows thrown upon a screen ; that social success, 
business triumph, public admiration are but trivial 
things at best, bubbles floating down a tossing 
streamlet, and unworthy the rivalries, the jealousies, 
the bitternesses their chase engenders. Has life no 
secret that docs not lie on the surface? no problem 
that is not solved in the stating? no treasury that 
fs not scattered on the highway? 
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An answer may be found without straying beyond 
the experience of every man and woman, and tiiat 
answer hides within it a suggestion of the deeper 
iruth that underlies it. After a week or a month 
of hurried town-life, of small excitements, of striv- 
ging for the little tidumphs of social life, of the eager- 
ness of petty hopes, the pain of petty disappoint- 
ments, of the friction arising from the jarring of 
• our -selfish selves with other selves equally selfish; 
after this, if we go far away from thjs hum and buzz 
of life into silent mountain solitudes where arc 
sounding only the natural hai monies that seem to 
blend with rather than to break the silence — the 
rushing of tlie waterfall swollen by last night’s rain) 
the rustle of the leaves under the timid feet of the hare, 
the \vhispcr of the stream to the water-hen as she 
slips out of the reeds, the murmur of the eddy whete 
it laps against the pebbles on tlic bank, the hum of 
the insects as they brush through the tangle of the 
grasses, the suck of the fish as they hang in the 
pool beneath the, shade ; there, where the mind sinks 
into a calm, soothed by thq touch of Nature far 
from map, what aspect have the follies, the exaspera- 
tions, of the social whirl of w^ork and play, seen 
through that atmosphere surcharged with peace ? 
What does it matter if in some small strife wc faield 
or we succeeded ? What docs it matter that wc were 
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slighted by one, praised by another ? We regain 
perspective by our distance from the whirlpool, by 
our isolation from its* tossing waters, and we seq 
how small a part these outer things should play in 
the true life of man. 

So distance in time as well as distance in space 
gives balanced judgment on the goods and ills of 
life. We look back, after ten years have slipped * 
away, at the trials, the joys, the disappointments of 
the time that then was, and we marvel why we spent 
so much of our life-energy on things so little worth. 
Even life’s sharpest pains seem strangely unreal 
thus contemplated by a personality that has greatly 
changed. Our whole life was bound up in the life of 
another, and all of worth that it held for us seemed 
to dwell in the one beloved. We thought that our 
life was laid waste, our heart broken, when that one 
trust was betrayed. But as time went on the wound 
healed and new flowers sprang up along our path- 
way, till to-day we can look back .without a quiver 
on an agony that then well-nigh shattered life. Or 
we broke with a friend for a bitter w®rd ; how 
foolish seem our anger and exekement, looking 
back over the ten years’ gulf Or we were madly 
delighted with a hardly-won success : how trivial it 
lookS;. and how exaggerated our triumph, when we 
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see it now in due proportion ip the picture of our 
life ; then it filled our sky, now it is but a point. 

^ But our philosophic calm, as we contemplate the 
victories and defeats of our past across the interval 
of space^ or time, suffers an ignominious breach 
when we return to our daily life and find it not. All 
the old trivialities, in new dresses, engross us ; old 
joys atwl sorrows, with new faces, seize us. “ The 
tumultuous senses and organs hurry away by force 
the heart.’' And so once more we begin to wear out 
our lives by petty cares, petty disputes, petty long- 
ings, petty disappointments. 

Must this be always so? ^ Since wc must live in , 
the world and play our part in its drama of life, 
must we be at the mercy of all these passing 
objects ? Or, though we must dwell among them, 
in place and be surrounded Avith them in time, can 
Ave find the Place of Peace, as though we were 
far away ? We can, and this is the truth that under- 
lies the superficial an.swer we have already found. 

Man is an Immortal Being, clad in a garb of flesh, 
which is vivified and jnoved by desires and passions, 
and which he links to himself by a thread of his 
immortal nature. This thread is the mind, and this 
mind, unsubdued and inconstant, wanders out 
among the things of earth, is moved by the passions 
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and desires, hopes and fears, loiv^s to taste all cups 
of sense-delights, is dazzled and deafended by the 
radiance and the tumult of its surroundings. And 
thus, as Arjuna complained, the “ mind is full of 
agitation, turbulent, strong, and obstinate.” Above 
this whirling mind, serene and passionless witness, 
■dwells the True Self, the Spiritual ICgo of man. 
Below there may be storm, but above there is 
calm, and there is the Blace of Peace. For 
that Self is eternal, and what to it are the things 
of time, save as they bring experience, the know- 
ledge of good and evil ? So often, dwelling in its 
liouse of clay, it has known birth and death, gains 
tind losses, joys and griefs, pleasures and pains, that 
it secs them all pass by as a moving phantasmagoria, 
and no ripple ruffles its passionless serenity. Does 
agony affect its outer case, it is but a notice that 
harmony has been broken, and the pain is welcome 
as pointing to the failure and as bearing lesson of 
avoidance of that whence it sprang. For the True 
Self has to conquer the material plane, to purify 
and sublimate it, and only by suffering can it learn 
how to perform its work. ^ 

Now the secret of reaching that Place of Peace 
lies in our learning to identify our consciousness with 
the True, instead of with the apparent, Self .We 
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identify ourselves with oiir nynds, our brain minds, 
active in our bodies We identify ourst-'lvcs with 
our passions and desires, and say ict: hope or 
fear. We identify ourselves with our bodies, the 
mere machinory wlicrcwitli we affect the material 
world. And so, when all these i)arts of our nature 
arc moved b)^ contact witl^ external thinijs and feel 
the whirl of the material life around -them, rcr also 
in consciousness are affected, and “ the uncontrolled 
heart, following the dictates of the moving passions, 
snatcheth away” our ''spiritual knowled^^c, as 
the storm the bark upon the raging ocean.” Then 
excitement, loss of. balance, irritabilit)% injured 
feelings, resentments, follit's, ])ain— -all that is most 
separated from peace and calm and strength. 

The way to begin to tread the Path tliat leads to 
the Place of Peace is to endeavour to identify our 
consciousness with the True Self, to see as it sees, 
to judge as it judges. We cannot do it — that goes 
without saying — but we can begin to tr}^ And the 
means are : disengagement from the objects of the 
senses, carelessness as to results, and meditation,* 
ever rciiewed, on the True Self. Let us consider 
each of these means. 

The first of these can be gained only by a con- 
stant and wise self-discipline. We c:\n cultivate 
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indifTerence to small discomforts, to pleasures of the 
table, to physical enjoyments, bearing with good- 
humoured tolerance outward things as they come, 
neither shunning nor courting small pleasures or 
pains. Gradually, without growing tnorbid or self-* 
conscious, we shall become frankly indifferent, so 
that small troubles that upset people continually in 
daily life will pass unnoticed. And this will leave 
us free to help our neighbours, whom they do dis- 
turb, by shielding them unobtrusively, and so 
smoothing life’s pathway for feet tenderer than our 
own. In learning this, moderation is the keynote. 
“ This divine discipline, Arjuna, is not to be attained 
by the man who eateth more than enough or too 
little, nor by him who hath a habit of sleeping much, 
nor by him who is given to overwatching. The 
meditation which de.stroyeth pain is produced in 
him who is moderate in eating and in recreation, of 
moderate exertion in his actions, and regulated in 
sleeping and waking.” The body is not to be shat- 
tered : it is to be trained. 

The second of these methods is “ carelessness as 
to results.” This does not mean that we are not to 
notice the results of our actions in order to learn 
from them how to guide our steps. We gain experi- 
ence by suoli study of results, and so learn Wisdom. 
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But it docs mean that when an action has been done 
with our best judgment and strength and with pure 
intent, then we should let it go, metaj)horically, and 
feel no anxiety about its result The action done 
beyond recall, and’ we gain nothing by worry and 
by anxiety. When its results a[)pcar, we note them 
for instruction, but we neither rejoice nor mourn 
over them. Remorse or jubilation takes away our 
attention from, and weakens us in, the performance 
of our present duty, and there is no time for either. 
Suppose the results arc evil, the wise, man says : “ 1 
made a mistake, and must avoid a similar blunder 
in future ; but remorse will only weaken my present 
usefulness and will not lessen the results of my 
mistaken action. So instead of wasting time in 
remorse, I will set to work to do better.’’ The value 
of thus separating oneself from results lies in the 
calmness of mind thus obtained and the concentra- 
tion brought to bear on each action. “ Whoever in 
acting dedicates his actions to the Suj)rcme Spirit 
[the One Self] and puts aside all selfish interest in 
their result, is untouched by sin, even as the leaf of 
the lotus is unafTccted by the waters. The truly 
devoted, for the purification of the heart, perform 
actions with their bodies, their minds, their under- 
standing, and their senses, putting away all self- 
interest. The man who is devoted and not attached 
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to the fruit of his actions obtains tranquillity; 
whilst he who through desire ha^ attachment for the 
fruit of action is bound down thereby/' 

The third method, meditation, is the most effica^ 
cious and the most difficult -It consists of a constant 
endeavour to realize one’s identity with one’s True 
Self, and to become self-conscious here as it. “To 
whatsoever object the inconstant mind gocth out he 
should subdue it, bring it back, and place it upon 
the Spirit.” It is a work of a lifetime, but it will 
bring us to the Place of Peace. The effort needs 
to be continually renewed, patiently persisted in. 
It may be aided by fixing on definite hours, at 
which, for a few moments, we may withdraw our- 
selves like the turtle into its shell, and remember 
that we are not transitory but eternal, and that 
passing incidents can affect us not at all. With the 
gradual growth of this power of remaining “ in the 
Self” comes not only Peace but ^Wisdom, for 
absence of personal desires, and recognition of our 
immortal nature, leave us free to judge all things 
without bias and without prejudice.’ “ This tranquil 
state attained, therefrom shall soon result a separa- 
tion. from all troubles ; and his mind being thus at 
ease, fixed upon one object, it embraceth wisdom 
from all sides. The man whose heart and mind arc 
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not at rest is without wisdom.” Thus “ bcln^^ pos- 
sessed of patience, he by degrees finds rest,” and 
“ supreme bliss surely cometh to the sage whose 
mind is thus at peace ; whose passions and desires 
are thus subdued ; who is thus in the True Self 
and free from sin.” 

This is the three-fold Path that leads to the Place 
of Peace, to dwell wherein ever is to have conquered 
Time and Death. The “ path winds steeply iqdiill 
all the way,” but the pinions of the Dove of l^eacc 
fan the wearied brow of the pilgrim, and at last, at 
last, he finds calm that naught can ruffie. 
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Here is our first step : Karma is a Law of 
Nature. We might go further, and say : It is 
the Law. For it is everywhere and always — 
omnipresent, all-pervasive. Other names are given 
to it in the West, and the names are useful, 
because they are not surrounded by all the 
traditions and discussions which blur the meaning 
of karma in th^ East. The western philosopher 
calls it ‘The Law of Causation.^ He sees in 
every happening a double fact — it is both an 
effect and a cause ; it is an effect, for it has a 
cause ; something went before and made this 
thing to happen; it is also a cause; for it will 
generate a new happening, another thing will 
arise from it. As a man is a son of his father,, 
and is also the father of his son ; as his father 
was a son to his own father, and as his son 
will be a father to his own son in turn, so is- 
it with causes and effects; each event is at once 
an effect and a cause — ^an effect of the past, a 
cause of the future. This observed succession,, 
this invariable relation, is generalised under the 
term, the law of causation. The human in- 
tellect recognises this law as fundamental, and 
sees in it the assurance of stability and order 
as well as of human progress. 

We are continually causing effects, unconscious- 
ly and consciously. The more we understand our 
power and nature^s conditions, the more can we 
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bring about the effects we desire, and prevent 
the events we dislike. 

The western scientist calls karma, .‘'The Law 
of Action and Re-action,” and he also sees it 
as a fundamental law. “ Action and Re-action 
are equal and opposite,” he says. You push an 
object; its resistance is its re-action against your 
push; you fling an elastic ball against a board; 
it springs back to you with a force proportional 
to that of the impact. Everywhere in nature he 
finds this law, and he counts on it with certainty 
in his manipulations of objects. 

In both these western terms the word 'Law^ 
appears. What is a Law — a Law of Nature ? 
It is the statement of an observed succession, 
of an invariable sequence ; it may be put 
as a formula ; wherever A and B are, there 
C follows. Hence it is a statement of condi- 
tions, and the result which arises from them. 
It is not a command ; it does not say : “ Do 
this,” or “ Do not do this,” like a human enact- 
ment. It does not say : “ You must have A 
and B, and therefore C ; ” but rather : " If you 
want C, you must bring A and B together; if 
you do not want C, you must take care that A 
and B do not come together; if you keep A 
away from B, you will not have 0.” Hence a 
law of nature is truly said to be not a com- 
pelling but an enabling force: it tells you the 



conditions which enable you to produce or avoid 
a particular thing, and is only compulsory in 
this sense, that if you make the conditions you 
must have the result. Because of this inevitable 
sequence ignorant people are helpless in the grip 
of natural laws; they ignorantly produce conditions,, 
and the results hurtle around them, confuse and 
crush them. As we gain knowledge, we take 
care as to the conditions we produce, and thus 
avoid undesirable results. 

A law of Nature is said to be inviolable, for 
this relation between cause and effect cannot be 
altered. We can disregard natural laws as much 
as we please, but the law breaks us ; we do not 
break it. If you slip off the top of a building 
and fall heavily to the ground, you do not break 
the law of attraction, or gravitation ; you disregard 
it, and your fall proves its truth ; a well-known 
formula gives the velocity with which you will 
strike the ground. 

We partly answer, then, our first question,^ 
what is karma ? by the statement : karma 
is a law of nature of universal validity, called 
in the West the law of causation, or the law 
of action and re-action. 

The remainder of the answer to the question,, 
what is karma ? ” is very closely connected 
with the second question : " When did karma 
begin ? A general law of nature cannot bo 
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said to have either a beginning 'or an ending; 
wherever there is any manifestation, any universe, 
any world, there general laws are also present, 
inherent in the very nature of things. Attraction 
of one mass of matter to another cannot be said 
to begin I wherever there are masses of matter, 
there attraction is working; gravitation does not 
begin, it is ever manifested where the condi- 
tions for its working are present. Hence karma, 
being a general Law, is said to be eternal ; it 
is a condition of manifested existence, and wherever 
existence is manifested, there is karma. 

Hence the question ; When did karma begin ? 
shows a misconception of the very nature of 
karma; it is a perpetual condition of existence 
in matter, neither beginning nor ending, but 
eternal. If the form of the question be modified, 
and it is asked : When did the karma of 

a particular creature begin ? then the answer is : 

At the time at which that particular creature 
came into manifestation.^^ When the unborn, un- 
dying Spirit takes to himself a vesture of matter, 
then he steps into conditions, and comes under 
the law of karma. His stepping into the con- 
ditions begins his particular karma. At first it 
will be the karma of a mineral, the play upon 
him of surrounding force and matter, and the 
re-action from him on his surroundings. These 
actions and re-actions weave the links of his 
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karma^ and the chain draws him into one or 
another tjrpe of the vegetable kingdom. In that, 
as his re-action becomes more complex, the web 
of karma attaching to him becomes more com- 
plicated, and ultimately lifts him into some ani- 
mal type. In the animal kingdom his increasing 
sentiency enters into karmic causes, and pains 
inflicted by him re-act as pains on him. But 
the feeling of pain is due to the evolution of 
the power to feel in him; it is still action and 
re-action, but where in the mineral these were 
unaccompanied by feeling, in the animal feeling 
results in pleasure and pain ; the law is the 
same; the creature is difPerent, and so the result 
on the creature is different. As reason develops, 
another strand is added to the karmic web, and 
the action in the thought world is added to 
that in the acting and feeling worlds, and hence 
another powerful factor is added to the re-action. 
But once again, the law of action and re-action 
is working on the same lines. 

If the student will constantly bear in mind that 
karma is action and re-action, and that this 
works on every plane of nature, works every- 
where and always, and is inherent in the nature 
of things, many of his difficulties will disappear; 
he will understand that karma begins for him 
when he descends into the universe of matter, 
because he has come into the conditions in which 
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karma is perpetually working, and that the re- 
actions on him are exactly equal to his actions, 
containing more or fewer factors according to 
those which have gone out from himself. 

Another thing that will become clear to him 
is that the re-action must be of the same nature 
as the action ; hence when a man commits a 
mistaken act with a good motive, his action is 
on three planes, the physical, the astral and the 
mental ; the re-action must also be on three 
planes ; the mental re-action will bo on his 
character, which will be improved by the impact 
of good upon it; the astral re-action will make 
for him future opportunity of exercising right 
desire; both these will be good; but the re-action 
upon the physical plane of the mistaken act will 
be misfortune to himself. Thus the law works 
with perfect accuracy and inviolability, and the 
re-action upon each action follows in unvarying 
succession. 

The idea of rewards and punishments ought 
not to be allowed to enter into the workings 
of karmic law. We have results, consequences, 
but neither rewards nor punishments. Pain is 
the outcome of wrong activity on any plane, 
not because anyone inflicts pain upon us as a 
punishment, but because we have flung ourselves 
against the law and are bruised against its un- 
yieldingness. The result of virtuous thought or 
2 
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feeling is an increase of the capacity to be 
virtuous ; it is not prosperity, either in this world 
or another. If we tell a lie, the result is the 
increased tendency to falsehood, the lowering of 
our character, and this is an invariable result, 
not affected by the discovery or otherwise of 
our falsity by those around us; their want of 
trust is the re-action from their discovery of 
our lie ; the re-action on us of the increased 
tendency to falsehood is independent of this 
secondary result. 

How far does the law of karma limit us ? — 
such is the question now to be considered, and 
it falls natural into two parts: (1) The limiting 
action of laws of nature, of which karma is 
one ; (2) The limiting action of the special karma 
which each one of us has generated in the past. 

]. We have already seen that a law of nature 
is a sequence of conditions, and the conditions 
among which we find ourselves impose upon us 
certain limitations. Thus a man cannot fly under 
ordinary conditions, and if he desires to travel 
through the air he must supply himself with 
some apparatus by which he can rise into the 
air and move therein. The more we know of 
the natural forces around us, the greater is our 
freedom of movement amongst them, for we can 
balance one against, the other, neutralising those 
which are opposed to any course which we wish 
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to take. If we wish to descend from a tower to 
the ground by jumping from the top, the con- 
ditions are such as to result in the fracture of 
our bones if we merely jump into the air; but 
if we arm ourselves with a parachute of suffi- 
cient size, we may safely launch ourselves into the 
air, and float gradually down to the earth. Again, 
we cannot rise above the atmosphere, and long 
before reaching its upper regions we should find 
the air too rare to be respirable ; here is a 
limiting condition; but, on the other hand, we 
could overcome this limitation by taking with us 
a supply of respirable air. The power of natural 
conditions to limit us can very largely be over- 
come by knowledge, and the larger our know- 
ledge the more freely can we act. Exactly the 
same is true with regard to the universal con- 
ditions called karma; we are limited by them 
as by the other conditions found in nature, but 
can neutralise or transcend these to a great ex- 
tent by knowledge. Hence the enormous impor- 
tance of studying and understanding the general 
karmic conditions, since our freedom is propor- 
tionate to our knowledge. 

2. Of more pressing and immediate importance 
is the limiting action of the special karma which 
each one of us has generated in the past, and 
an understanding of this is vital for the welfare 
of our life and the control of our conduct. This 
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understanding will best be gained by a study of 
the working of karma along tho three lines of 
character, opportunity and circumstances, gener- 
ated by the three aspects of consciousness — 
thought, desire, and activity. In the whole of 
this study it must be remembered that we, who 
created this karma by our thought, desire and 
activity in the past, are the same thinking, 
desiring and acting consciousness in tho pre- 
sent ; people think too much of karma as re- 
action on them, and not sufficiently of their own 
action upon karmic conditions ; we modify the 
outcome of past thinkings by present thinking, 
of past desires by present desire, of past actings 
by present acting. Karmic action is not on an 
inert wall, but on a living consciousness, which 
re-acts on karma and modifies it by that re- 
action. The passive endurance of karma is seen, 
and not the active impact upon it ; thus a one- 
sided and inadequate view is taken, and man is 
paralysed when he ought to be energising. 

An examination of each of the lines above- 
mentioned will enable us clearly to see how far 
karma limits us. 

Thought makes characteVy such is the familiar 
and true statement. ^'As a man thinks, so he 
becornes.^^ The character built up by thought in 
past lives is born with us in tho present life. 
That we cannot escape, and it is a clear limitation. 
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Lut us say that we are born with poor 
mental abilities; these limit our capacity for 
acquiring knowledge, and wc find ourselves com- 
pelled to spend two or three hours in mastering 
a lesson that our clever neigbour learns in ten 
minutes. There is a fact, a limitation, which un- 
doubtedly exists. How can we deal with it ? 
¥ov the present we acquiesce in the fact; it is 
our karma. But, if we know the law, we shall 
at once begin to exercise our faculties, such as 
they are, to the full; we shall exert ourselves 
to the utmost, making up in time what we lack 
in power. Gradually the limits begin to widen 
out; thought is exerting its creative power, and 
our faculties improve under our strenuous culti- 
vation. Accepting the limitation imposed by our 
poor tliinking in the past, we sedulously work at 
its extension by better thinking now, and thus 
build up gradually an improved mental equip- 
ment for use in the future. Or we may 
have been born with an irritable temper ; 
contrasting ourselves with a sweet-tempered 
neiglibonr, we arc keenly conscious of our 
inferiority ; again we fool our karmic limita- 
tion. But again we decline to sit down passively 
within it ; wo determinedly think patience, 
until at last we have creatt'd it as a faculty, 
and it be(*onies our habitual self-expression. 
Karma may hand on to us our wages for the 
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past in the form of limitations, but karma 
cannot keep us within that area if we resolutely 
determine to break them down ; within those limits 
we must begin, but we can change them by the 
very force which created them. 

Desire makes opportunity ; such is the second 
familiar law. We may have been born clever, 
but opportunity to show our ability may be 
lacking ; or we may make efforts which fail of 
success through ^ bad luck ^ rather than through 
defective workmanship. Clearly we are here 
hemmed in by a limitation ; karma is frustrating 
our endeavours. Here, again, we must meet the 
limitation by resistant and persevering effort; wo 
must back up our effort by strong desire, and 
will the success which eludes our grasp. Gradually 
wc shall create opportunities and conquer our 
fate, and the limitations will widen out and the 
obstacles disappear. 

Action makes circumstances is the third law. 
Most difficult of all are the limitations imposed 
by circumstances ; but these also may slowly be 
changed. The best way is to accept them cheerfully 
and bravely, adapting ourselves within the 
limitations from which at first we cannot escape, 
but keeping up against them a quiet steady pressure, 
which slowly modifies them. Above all, we should 
try to increase the happiness of those around 
us, thinking little of our own, for past selfishness 
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has made present misfortune, and the changing 
of the cause will bring about a changed effect. 
Within the present evil wo sow the seed of future 
good, and within the limitations made by the 
past we create freedom for the future. 

We will next consider the bearing on this 
question of Bhishma’s famous phrase ; “ Exertion 
is greater than Destiny.^^ 

Past exertions have made present destiny, pre- 
sent destiny may be changed by fresh exertions. 
A study of the conditions of such changing will 
complete our answer to the question ; How far 
does the law of karma limit us ? 

We have seen that ‘thought makes character^’. 
We look at our own character, and we see that 
we are deficient in truth, courage and gentleness. 
How shall we supply this deficiency since it is 
our karma to bo untruthful, timid, and irritable. 
Thought is our tool for building up what we 
lack. Every morning we sit down quietly for 
five minutes and we think about truth. We say 
to ourselves: Truth is Brahman; everything 

rests on truth. In my real Self I am truth, for 
I am divine. My mind, my body, must express 
my real Self. To-day, I will think truthfully 
and accurately. I will say nothing untrue. I 
will do nothing that makes a false impression. 
0 Thou who art Truth, and art my Self, shine 
out in me as Truth, and help me to be true.^^ 
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Then, during the day, we try to be on our 
guard against thinking, speaking, or acting un- 
truthfully. 

If we exaggerate anything, our morning thought 
will come up in the mind, and we shall at once 
feel that we have been untruthful. In such a 
case, wo should deliberately and openly correct 
the false statement, though we shall feel a little 
bit ashamed of ourselves in doing so, and this 
will make us more careful next time. Thus we 
should go on, day after day, week after week, 
until we have established a habit of truthfulness 
in thought, word and deed, and we find, to our 
delight, that we are instinctively truthful, and the 
deficiency has vanished, the virtue of truth is ours. 

Then we begin, all over again, to build up 
courage. We think about it in the morning, wo 
practise it during the day. When wo fool timid 
we say to ourselves: Brahman is fearless, my 
Self is fearless; my mind and body must be 
brave.^^ We read about brave people, and dwell 
on the value of courage. If we see 'a child or 
an animal ill-used, we do not slink out of the 
way, and say: ^^It is not my business.^^ Wo go 
boldly up, and speak gently but firmly to the 
cruel person, and try to protect the lielpless 
creature he is ill-using. After a time we find 
that timidity has disappeared, and we have 
become courageous. 
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Then we begin again once more to substitute 
gentleness for irritability; we think on gentleness 
overy morning, we practise it during the day. 
If a person speaks to us sharply, and our irri- 
table temper starts up all aflame, we force our- 
selves to be silent, not to answer back; when 
we can do this without effort, then we begin to 
answer gently, to soothe the ruffled feelings of the 
other, until at last we can bear any annoyance 
without impatience or irritation. 

Another very good way of thinking in the 
morning, is to imagine ourselves perfectly truth- 
ful, or perfectly brave, or perfectly gentle. 
The imagination creates, and we become the 
model of the virtue which we have imagined 
ourselves to be. We think of ourselves as the 
^^very perfect knight,’^ truthful, brave and gentle, 
and we become that which we think. By this 
use of the law of thought we have created new 
karma, and it has become our karma to be 
truthful, courageous, gentle. We have established 
this as our settled character, and we shall be 
born with it when we return to earth next time. 
Karma may compel us to bring with us into 
the world a nature which is untruthful, timid 
and irritable, but it cannot compel us to keep 
that nature. We can what we willy and karma 
will give a truthful, brave and gentle nature, if 
we set going the causes which produce it; karma 
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is merely result, and as the one character is the 
inevitable result of certain causes, so is the 
other character the equally inevitable result if we 
choose to set going the appropriate causes. 

We have seen that "desire makes opportunity 
We think carefully and quietly of the things 
which will be really useful to us, choosing the 
more permanent as against the less permanent, 
the intellectual and emotional as against the 
physical. Then we deliberately set ourselves to 
desire the most desirable objects. We desire 
them steadily, perseveringly, and we watch for 
the opportunities which our desire is making for 
us, and seize them as they present themselves. 
But let us remember that the law works un- 
swervingly, and that we shall inevitably find 
falling into our hands the opportunity we have 
resolutely created, bringing with it the desired 
object. If ill-chosen, it will bring disappointment 
not satisfaction, sorrow not joy. Nature pays 
over results, indifferent to their nature, and it 
is for us to choose as we will. Hence the 

warning: "Take heed how ye pray.^^ 

We have seen also that ‘‘ action makes cir- 
cumstances,'’ and that we lie in beds of our 

own making. A careful consideration of the rela- 
tion between our character and our circumstances 
will teach us how best we may utilise the 

environment from which we cannot escape. While 
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we diligently try to spread happiness round us, 
we should take advantage of the conditions to 
develop qualities we lack. From ill-health we 
may cull the sweet flowers of cheerfulness and 
patience ; from household cares we may learn 
tenderness, and develop executive ability ; from 
the drudgery of daily toil we may learn en- 
durance ; from anxiety we may evolve fortitude 
and serenity. The knower of karma turns every- 
thing to account and, like a strong and skilful 
workman, he shapes his future. Karma condi- 
tions us, but we are its creators, and in 
proportion to our knowledge is our control. 

The little group of questions remaining is really 
answered in essence by what has been said, but 
we may run over certain additional details. ‘^Are 
we the servants of karma, or its masters? Must 
we fold our hands meekly before it, or struggle 
vigorously against it ? If to-day grows out of 
yesterday, and yesterday out of the day before, 
and so on, backwards and backwards, how can 
the bad man ever become good ? are we not 
really compelled by an iron necessity ? 

The first question of this group we may pass 
as already answered ; we are partly servants, 
partly masters — servants by what remains in us 
of ignorance, masters by all the powers we gain 
by knowledge. The second question, however, 
raises an important point. Suppose we find 
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ourselves in the grip of an overwhelming force 
and any struggle against it is doomed to failure, 
is there any use in struggling ? Every use, as 
a little thought will show. Let us take a bad 
physical habit, brought over from the past — 
drunkenness or sexual sensuality. The man who 
does not understand karma, says despairingly : 

cannot help iV^ and he yields without a 
struggle, and thus weaves another strand into 
the rope of vice that binds him, making it 
stronger than before. The man who understands 
karma says : “ It may be that I cannot help 
it, but I am going to fight against it for as 
long as I can, even if I have to succumb in 
the end.^^ He makes a gallant fight against his 
enemy ; beaten at last by the overwhelming 
force of his past, he sinks again into the vice ; 
but his noble struggle has broken many strands 
of that strong rope of evil karma, and when 
again his foe assails him, the rope will bind 
him less securely, and he will be able to make 
a better fight, until — even though it » be after 
many struggles and many defeats — the rope will 
snap, his limbs will be free, and he will slay 
his enslaver. When a man has created a vice 
by evil desire, evil thought, and evil act, he, 
its creator, can also be its destroyer, by good 
desire, good thought, and good act. Thread by 
thread the rope of karma is twisted; thread by 
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thread the rope of karma may be untwisted; 
none but man himself creates his destiny, ^^none 
else compels Take courage, then, all ye who 
find your present tied and bound by your past;, 
fear not, be of good courage, exert to the very 
utmost all the strength you have ; and you shall 
inevitably free yourselves, and stand erect as- 
masters where now you crawl as slaves. For 
law is law, and by the same law by which we 
bound ourselves shall we now assuredly free our- 
selves ; the law remains the same, and that which 
in ignorance we wrought by it shall we now 
through knowledge undo by it, and none can 
say us nay. 

The third question of this group is one which 
often seems to disturb the mind of the student; 
must not a vicious man, who continues to live- 
viciously, come back in another life yet more 
vicious, and so on and on ? There are certain 
counteracting forces which have to be consider- 
ed. In the first place unhappiness follows on 
vice, to some extent in this world, to a great 
extent in the next. The drunkard, the sensualist, 
develop a bloated coarsened body, with shaken 
nerves and ruined health. How often may such 
an one be heard to regret his folly, and ta 
declare that if he could live his life over again, 
he would live it differently. Experience teaches, 
in spite of our wilfulness, and the disregarded 
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law bruises the evil-doer. The suffering grows 
keener on the other side of death, as the scor- 
pion of evil desire stings its nurturer, and the 
man is forced to recognise that he is living in 
a world of law, where he may dash himself 
against the barriers but cannot break them. 
When he passes from the intermediate world 
into the heavenly, every seed of good he has 
within him grows into flower ; all that there is 
of pure and loving in him develops and increases : 
when the heaven-life is over, the good side of 
him is strengthened, his faculties are improved. 
On his return to earth he also brings with him 
the result of his sad experience as a shrinking 
from the evil in which before he delighted. 
The memoi’y of suffering endured, burnt into 
the soul, has become a cause for avoidance of 
the evil which induced it, and thus, by the 
action of law, is a change brought about in 
the attitude of the man towards that particular 
vice. Again, humanity as a whole is slowly carried 
forward in the great current of evolution, and 
the evil-doer is carried with it, though he may 
retard his own progress, almost to the point of 
«tationariness ; but this wilful setting of a part 
against the whole, the insolent setting of the 
individual will against the universal, causes a 
friction that becomes intolerably painful, and at 
last ceases by the strong compulsion of this 
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pain. Or again, the evil-doer reads a book, 
hears a discourse, meets a person, that arouses 
in him a recognition of the folly of the 

course he is pursuing, opens his eyes to the 

suffering he is creating for himself, and sfcirs 
his intelligence and his will into an effort 
to change. Or again, the disapproval of those 
he loves and honours, the wish to gain affection 
instead of incurring dislike, these act upon him 
as a new cause to cease from evil and to do 
good. Or yet again, the mere fact of his own 
growth, the unfolding, however slow, of the 

divine Spirit which is his deepest Self, inevitably 
quickens the inborn tendency to good and causes 
a struggle against evil. Man^s tendency is up- 
wards not downwards, and only by doing violence 
to his own nature can a man grovel in a dust- 
heap instead of walking with face uplifted to 
the sun. 

‘‘Are we not really compelled by an iron neces- 
sity.” There is but one necessity which binds the 
universe — the loving Will of its Bmanator to raise 
it to perfection and bliss. As God^s very Life 
is the life in His worlds, that Life lifts them ever 
to higher and fuller expression of Beauty, of Good, 
of Happiness. Evolution is the essence of that 
Will, and sooner or later, as the magnetised 
needle sets itself to the Pole, so must man's 
will set itself to the divine, whereof it is indeed 
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a part, Man is at strife 'with himself, and hence 
the turmoil and the pain. When he sees his 
lasting happiness, the substance instead of the 
shadow, then will he be at one with himself 
and one with Divinity, and enter into the Peace. 
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#iu(ati«n in th^ nj| 

The fundamental teachings of Theosophy so alter 
our views of the child, that a very revolution 
is wrought by them in the relations of the chil^ 
and his elders. Formerly we regarded him either 
as a soul fresh from the hands of God, clad in 
a body furnished by his parents; or as an in- 
telligence dependent on the brain and nervous 
organisation built up by the laws of heredity 
working through countless generations in the past. 
Some thought that the child^s mind was a blank 
page on which his environment wrote his character, 
so that everything depended on the influences 
brought to bear on him from outside; others, 
that he brought his mental and emotional quali- 
ties with him through heredity, and could only 
be slightly modified from outside, since '^nature 
was -stronger than nurture From every point 
of view, he was practically a new being, a new 
oonsoiousness, to Joe trained, disciplined, guided, 
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ordered^ by his elders^ a creature without 4xperi<^ 
ence^ living in a world new to him^ which he 
entered for the first time. 

Theosophy has placed before us a conception 
of the child as an immortal Individuab taking 
birth amongst us after many hundreds of such 
births upon our earth, with experiences gathered 
through many lives and wrought into* him as 
faculties and powers, with a character which is 
the incarnate memory of his past, with a recep- 
tivity which is limited and conditioned by that 
past, and which determines his response to im- 
pressions from outside. He is no longer a plastic 
soul, ductile in tjie hands of his elders, but a 
being to be studied, to be understood, before he 
can be effectively helped. His body, truly, is 
young and not yet well under his control, a 
scarce-broken animal ; but he himself may be 
older than his parents and his teachers, may be 
wiser than his elders. To the Theosophist each 
child is a study, and instead of imposing his 
own will on him and supposing ^that age and 
size of, body give a right to order and to dom- 
inate, he tries to discover through the young 
body the features of the indwelling owner, and 
to understand what the Ruler Immortal is seek- 
ing to achieve in his new kingdom of the flesh* 
He endeavours to aid the indwelling Ruler, not 
tp usurp his throne, to be an advisor, a 
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not a master. He ever remembers that each 
Ego has his own path, his own method, and he 
treats him with a tender reverence — tender, be* 
cause of the youth and weakness of the body; 
reverence, because of the sacredness of the In* 
dividual, on whose empire none should encroach. 

Further the Theosophist knows that the new 
bodies which clothe the ancient and eternal Spirit, 
while representing the results of his embodied 
past, may be immensely modified by the influences 
which play upon them in the present. The astral 
body contains germs of good and evil emotions, 
the seeds sown by the experiences of previous lives; 
these are germs, not fully developed qnab'ties, and 
they may be nourished or atrophied by the influences 
which play upon them ; an Ego who possesses 
an astral body with germs of violent temper or 
of deceit, may be helped by the peacefulness 
and honesty of his parents, and these germs,^ 
played upon by their opposites, may be nearly 
starved out of existence; one who has an astral 
body in which are germs of generosity and bene* 
volence, may have these fostered into strength 
by the play upon them of similar virtues in his 
elders. So also the mental body possesses the 
germs of mental faculties, and these may be 
similarly nurtured or stunted. In the Ego are 
the qualities or the deficiencies, and in his per* 
nianent atoms the material potentialities for the 



bodies; the building up, the modifying, of the 
adtral and mental bodies during childhood aiid 
yotith is— isave in most exceptional cases — largely 
dependent on the influences which surround him ; 
here comes in the powerful karma of environ-* 
ment generated in his past, and the heavy 
responsibilities of his elders; his whole future in 
this birth being largely determined by the in- 
fluences which play upon him during his early 
years. 

Knowing all this, the Theosophical parents will 
welcome the incoming Ego, clothed in his new 
material garments, as a sacred and responsible 
charge entrusted to their hands; they will realise 
that his young and plastic bodies are largely 
dependent upon them for their future utility ; 
just as they sedulously feed and tend the physical 
body, and train it with scrupulous care, develop- 
ing its muscles With thoughtfully adapted and 
graduated exercises, its senses with encouragement 
to observe, its nerves with generally healthy con- 
ditions and watchful protection against all jar, 
sti^ain and shock ; so will they see to it that 
only high and pure emotions, only noble and 
lofty thoughts, are allowed to play on the germs 
in thO astral and mental bodies, during this forma- 
tive period of far-reaching importance. They 
will remember that any undesirable vibration in 
their own astral and mental bodies will at once 
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be repi'oduoed in that of the child, and hence 
will Idealise that it is not enough to guard their 
words> expressions and gestures ; they must also 
neither feel nor think unworthily. Further, they 
must sedulously watch over and protect the child 
from- all coarsening and vulgarising influences as 
well as from those which are directly evil, and 
must keep away from him all undesirable company, 
both old and young. 

These are the obvious first conditions with 
which the Theosophical parents must surround 
their child. In a sense they are protective and 
negative. Let us see next what should be the 
educative and* positive surroundings in the home. 
There ate many things that are not always 
thought of, but which are very desirable and 
within the reach of most. 

The home, and especially the room of the 
child, should be made as beautiful as possible. 
Beauty is far more a question of refined taste 
than of wealth, and simplicity and appropriateness 
play a greater part in it than complexity and 
monetary value. The living-rooms should have 
little furniture, but what there is should be use- 
ful and good of its kind ; walls of a single colour, 
with, if practicable, a well-drawn and coloured 
frieze and dadoj a single really beautiful object 
-^whether well-sh|iped vase or print jof a noble 
picture— on which the eye may rest and feel 
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its inspiration; in a cold country, a little well- 
chosen drapery and some carpet-mats ; a few 
sprays of flowers — not a closely packed bouquet; 
the necessary chairs, tables and couches, well- 
shaped and graceful, enough for use and comfort 
without crowding the available space ; such a 
room will bring out the sense of beauty in the 
child, and train and refine its taste. All utensils 
used in the household should be beautiful and 
adapted to their end ; metal, earthenware, should 
be chosen for burnish and colour, and the vessels 
should be well-shaped and exquisitely kept. What 
the Greek and Egyptian peasant did in the past, 
what the Indian peasant does to-day, cannot be 
beyond the power of the western middle and 
manual labour classes. It must be realised that 
Beauty is an essential condition of a human life, 
and that what Nature does for the animal and 
the savage, civilised man must do for himself. 
And let parents remember that the best they have 
should be given to the child, for his surroundings 
are shaping the instruments he must use through 
his whole life in this and the two worlds con- 
nected with it. If there is a nursery, it must 
not be hung with cheap and gaudy daubs, the 
refuse of the family art-possessions, ^'good enough 
for the children ; a few good prints or well- 
coloured pictures, portraits or statuettes of the 
truly great, whose stories may be told in the 
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gloaming to the little ones ; pictures of noble 
deeds^ to be also glowingly depicted in inspiring 
Mrords ; these will imprint on the young brain 
memories that will never pass away, will vivify 
the germs of noble emotions, of high thoughts 
and aspirations. 

It ought to be, but unhappily is not, needless 
to say that the whole atmosphere surrounding 
the child should be full of warm love and ten- 
derness. All good things grow, all evil things 
wither, in an atmosphere of love. If the babe 
is born into love, is cradled in love, if the child 
is nurtured m love, the youth will be gentle, 
obedient, trustful. If punishment were unknown 
in the home, it would never be ^ needed * in the 
school. Sharp words, rebukes, hasty blame — these 
errors of parents evoke and evolve faults in the 
child. Win a cliild^s trust and love — and these 
the parents will have by nature if they have 
done nothing to repel them — and you can do 
anything with him. Only love is fit to educate, 
fit to be trusted with the frail bodies in which 
the Pjgo is to spend this life. How yearningly 
the Ego seek^ the help of the elders for these 
bodies of his, that help which they so sorply 
require, and which he can, in the early years, 
do so little to supply. How bitter his disappoint- 
ment when they are injured and stunted, phy- 
sically, emotionally and mentally. 
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Love only will give the comprehension which 
is as the bread of life for the child. His 
dawning fancies, his gropings out into the new 
world, his confusion between physical and astral 
impressions, his puzzles over the reports of his 
untrained senses, his sense of the pressure of a 
huge unknown on his frail and little body, the 
inconjprehensible comings and goings of the ap- 
parently irresponsible giants around him — all 
these life-entgmas environ him, a stranger in a 
strange land. Surely these little ones have a 
right to the tenderest compassion, while they 
feel their way through the first stages of. the 
new earth-life, and try to shape themselves to 
expression in their new surroundings. 

The child should be ditdied : his elders should 
seek to know his strong points and his weak- 
nesses, to find out the aim and purpose of the 
Ego in this new stage of his pilgrimage, lie 
thei’efore should not be coerced, save where 
restraint is necessary to prevent him from ignor- 
antly injuring his bodies, but should be encour- 
aged to express himself freely in order that he 
may be studied and understood. A child who is 
constantly repressed ever wears a mask, and 
hides himself away from his elders, who are left 
to blunder on, unconscious of his nature. 

Half the remarks addressed to/lmny children 
by well-meaning parents form s^^ring of ‘Donats/ 



unreasoning and unnecessary. Obedience is enforc- 
ed to the will of the parents, instead of to 
principles vital for the child’s well-being, of 
which the parent is the temporary mouth-piece; 
the duty and necessity of ^obedience to iaw, 
speaking through the person entrusted with its 
enunciation, this is of immeasurable importance ; 
it lays the foundation of religious, moral, and 
civic righteousness. But arbitrary authority en- 
forced by superior size and strength, subjection 
to the irresponsible whims and fancies of the 
parent, with no reason vouchsafed but: Because 
I tell you so’’ — these destroy in the young mind 
the invaluable respect for lawful authority, which 
is 'nurtured and strengthened by the former method. 

The study of the child should help the parents 
to a general idea of future vocation and there- 
fore of the education which should prepare him 
for it. They should study his faculties, his 
tastes, his temperaments, with painstaking assiduity. 
They should utilise the knowledge which can be 
placed at their disposal by a well-equipped 
astrologer, who can indicate for them the broad 
outlines of character and the general trend of 
the life. This study should enable them to reach 
a decision, on which the child himself can be 
consulted ere specialisation be carried far. 

The education given in the home should include 
the basic truths of religion in their simplest 
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form: the One Life, Reincarnation, Karma, the 
Three Worlds and their Inhabitants; on these 
moral lessons should be based, and given in the 
form of stories of great men and women, of 
those who showed the virtues that the child 
should emulate, with short pithy sentences from 
the World-Scriptures, thus storing the memory 
with valuable material. These basic truths should 
be taken for granted, implied constantly rather 
than taught didactically. Good manners should 
be carefully taught — politeness to inferiors and 
equals, respect and deference to superiors; the 
lesson should be enforced by good manners in 
the elders, for a child treated with politeness 
will himself instinctively become polite. Good 
physical habits of extreme cleanliness and order 
should be impressed on the child, and proper 
breathing should be taught; sanitary duties should 
be attended to on rising, and after the morning 
bath a few minutes should be given to breathing 
practice. Then should come the daily worship, 
including a versicle on the One Life, thanks 
to ancestors, to the workers who supply daily 
needs, to the animals who serve us, with the 
repetition of such a promise as that of ^The 
Golden Chain \ Then some simple physical ex- 
ercises, without apparatus preferably, for the 
strengthening of the muscles. The morning meal 
qf milk, bread and fruit should follow, though a 
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delicate child might have a cup of milk after 
the bath and breathing exercises. 

The home education for the first seven years 
of life should^ after the day begun as above 
described, put no strain om the child's intelli- 
gence ; he should be as much as possible in 
the open air, should learn to observe the habits 
of plants, insects, birds and beasts, should be 
encouraged to garden, to play with animals, his 
lessons should be very short and conversational 
mostly on objects and pictures, and should include 
learning by heart terse sentences and brief 
poems. Carefully graduated physical exercises and 
games to strengthen and supple the body, and 
to render it graceful, should alternate with easy- 
going lessons, These years are those in which 
must bo laid the foundation of strong, beautiful 
and healthy maturity. The food should be simple 
and nourishing — milk, cereals, fruits, sweets, all 
that builds up and does not stimulate; no meat, 
onions, or other coarse foodstuffs, should be allowed 
to come near the child. 

This period of the child's life is one in which 
fancy and imagination are in full play, and 
should be encouraged, not checked. The ^making- 
believe' of the child is fruitful for himself and 
instructive for his elders who are seeking to 
understand him. As Dr. Steiner wisely remarked, 
the mechanical and perfected toys of the present 
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day are not as educative for the child as the 
rougher toy which is a mere symbol, which he 
clothes with his imagination. The toy helps him 
to * make-believe/ and that is its real value ; he 
day-dreams it into life and ideality. Fairy-tales 

should be told to him, till he can read them 

for himself; all things should live to him — as 
indeed they do, if his elders will leave him 

alone and not batter his airy castles into rubbish ; 
the light of the other worlds is not yet darken- 
ed to him ; leave him to joy in them while 
he can. 

From the seventh anniversary of birth, more 
serious study should begin, but, if rightly arrang- 
ed and given, it will be a joy, not a burden, 

to the child. Even if he is later to go to 

school, it would be well to keep him, if pos- 

sible, for at least another two or three years 
in the home; he will have picked up reading 
during the previous years; writing, after learning 
the form of the letters, is best practised by 
copying slowly and neatly passages chosen for 
beauty and simplicity, learning together in this 
way writing, spelling and style. As writing be- 
comes more easy to him, he can write without 

book on one day as much as he can remember 

of what ho copied the day before. This may 
alternate with letters, written by himself, in 
which he should describe a walk, with all he 



saw in it, a game, a household event, anything 
which has aroused his interest. History, taught 
in stories ; geography, ti^ught in travels and 
puzzle-maps ; arithmetic, taught in every-day house- 
hold affairs; these will all be a delight, if rightly 
taught. But the teacher must love the pupil, 
must be patient, tender, mindful of childish ways, 
never harsh, never provoked into hasty words, 
ruling by love and gentle persuasion, never hy 
force. It is a poor, mean and unchivalrous thing 
for a large and strong body to take advantage 
of its physical superiority to terrorise over and 
inflict suffering on the small weak body of a 
child. Moreover, for one human being to inflict 
pain on another, with the object of causing pain 
is criminal; it is wrong in principle, as being 
a breach of the law of harmlessness (ahimsa) ; 
and good people, who do this, are hypnotised 
by long and evil custom into moral blindness in 
this respect. The child who is punished by vio- 
lence is morally injured, as well as physically 
hurt and frightened. He is taught that the in- 
fliction of pain on another is the proper way of 
showing displeasure with one weaker than him- 
self, and he becomes a bully to smaller children. 
His resentment blurs any possible sense he might 
otherwise have had of his own wrong-doing, and 
the seeds of revenge are sown in his heart. If 
naturally sensitive to pain, he becomes deceitful, 
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lest a fault should bring down on him a blow. 
Untruth, in a child, grows out of lack of under- 
standing or out of fear, and punishment be- 

wilders in the first place, and increases fear in 
the second. A child's faults for the most part 
can be cured by the opposite virtues in his 
elders, and by their showing him respect and 

trust. They should take it for granted that he 

has done his best, should accept his word un- 
questioningly, should treat him honourably, and 
as being himself an honourable person. If he 
does wrong, the wrong should be explained to 

him carefully the first time without blaming 
him : I am sure you will not do it again, 

now you understand." If it be repeated, it 
should be met with an expression of surprise, 
of sorrow, of renewed hope. A child's self-res- 
pect must never be outraged; even if he lies, 
he must be trusted over and over again till he 
becomes truthful: ^^You must be making a mis- 
take ; you would not tell me a lie when you 
know I take your word." 

Cooking and household arid garden work should 
form part of the education of the child from 
seven to fourteen ; he should learn household 
cai'pentry, to drive in a nail (without spoiling 
the wall), to tie various knots, to make neat 
and well-secured parcels, to use his fingers deftly 
^nd skilfully. He should learn to help, to serve, 
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to find joy in helping — as a child naturally does. 

If his parents can afford to have him taught 
at home, or if a group of families could combine 
for home-lessons, up to the age of fourteen, this 
would be better than sending the child away to 
school. Boys and girls could all learn and play 
together in such a circle of homes, and would 
be all the better for the home-influences constantly 
round them. During these seven years the child 
should learn to swim, to row, to cycle, to ride, 
to run, to leap, to play cricket, hookey, tennis. 
To his reading, writing, arithmetic, history^ geo- 
graphy — taught as above said — he may, from 
about eleven onwards add some simple scientific 
study, in a practical form, in which he can 
perform some simple experiments, learning from 
these, as he can learn from nothing else, the 
inviolability of natural law. During the later 
part of this second period of seven years, the 
future vocation of the child should be definitely 
settled, due weight being given to his own 
ideas, which he should be encouraged to express 
freely, so that from fourteen onwards he may 
specialise along definite lines and prepare himself 
for his work in the world. 

Thus the first seven years should be given 
to the building up of a healthy physical body, 
the formation of good habits, and the instilling 
of the religious and moral ideals which are to 
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rule tlie life; these years are the most receptive, 
and impressions made during them are indelible. 
The second seven years should be given to the 
training of body and mind, to the acquiring 
of the general knowledge which every educated 
and well-bred person should possess, as a founda- 
tion for subsequent study. After fourteen, the 
youth should specialise, and to this question we 
must now turn. 

If the parents or teachers of boy or girl be 
worthy of their responsible position, they will 
have watched the unfolding qualities and capa- 
cities of the child, will have noted his tastes 
as shown alike in study and in amusement, will 
have encouraged him to talk freely of his hopes 
and wishes, and will thus have arrived at a 
fairly definite view as to the line of activity 
which should suit the future adult. As the four- 
teenth year approaches, they should talk over 
with the child the various possibilities opening 
before him, explaining to him any advantages 
or disadvantages he does not see, aiding and 
guiding, but not coercing, his judgment. For the 
most part the child will readily accept the 
parentis advice, if that advice be based on a 
careful study of the child’s aptitudes and tastes, 
and will be glad to lean on the more mature 
judgment of the elders. But now and again a 
child of genius or of marked talent will be 
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found, who, even at that early age of the body, 
knows what he wills to do, and speaks decisive- 
ly of his future work. With such a child, it 
is the elder^s duty to co-operate in the carrying 
out of his ideal. 

The career chosen, the teaching should then 
be specialised to prepare for it, and the weary 
waste of time and temper prevented which arise 
from the lack of a recognised aim to which the 
education should be directed. 

Few parents, comparatively, can afford to give 
specialised instruction at home, and at this 
stage it will generally be* necessary for the 
student to go to a boarding or day-school. 
Those who propose to go on into one of the 
older Universities, choosing ^ the humanities ^ as 
their line of study, and the Church, the Law, 
Literature, Education, the Civil Service, Politics, 
or Diplomacy, as their career, will do well 
to pass through the higher classes of a great 
Public School and go thence to the University, 
learning in those little worlds something of the 
varieties of human nature, something of the 
qualities necessary for leadership among men, some- 
thing of the motives which sway ordinary minds. 
The boy who had passed the first fourteen years 
of his life under the influences and training al-* 
ready described should bo able to pass unscathed 
through the worse side of the Public School life, 
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and to stand unshaken on the principles he has 
assimilated. 

Boy students who select other paths in life, 
who are to become doctors, science teachers, 
scientists along any line, pure or applied, mer- 
chants, organisers of industry — these should enter 
schools with departments dealing with each of 
these, or some of them, in a preparatory way, 
and pass from these to a modern University — 
Birmingham, . Manchester, etc. — for the completion 
of their 'education. Nothing, however, can be 
morally and physically worse for young men than 
living in the huge ^ties in which these Univer- 
sities ar% unfortunately planted. It seems hopeless 
to suggest that they should be moved into the 
country, and placed in pure air and amid pure 
beautiful surroundings. Yet is this change im- 
peratively needed, for purity and beauty are 
essential for the right development of both body 
and mind, and the vitiated atmosphere and the 
grimy sordid streets of the great modern cities 
are ruinous to the youth living in them. 

If a millionaire philanthropist, possessed of 
Theosophical knowledge, would build, man, and 
endow a model School and University, adapted 
for the training of students preparing for the 
Halks ill life above-named, choosing one of the 
many exquisite spots in England or Wales for 
its site; making the buildings beautiful as well as 
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useful, and securing in perpetuity some hundreds 
of acres of park and farm-land to surround* it, 
he would build for himsolf a name which would 
endure, as well as bestow an incalculable benefit on 
the country. Above all should a Theosophist be at 
the head of the Medical School and Hospital, 
where might be trained some doctors of the 
future, free from all the abominations which to- 
day surround preparation for this noble profession, 
where students should learn the Art of Healing 
rather than the Art of Balancing Poisons, where 
they should study more diligently the preservation 
of health than the curing of disease. 

The needs of girl students might be •met in 
first-ra.te day-schools in country districts, and in 
boarding-schools in the country for the daughters 
of parents compelled to live in towns. In such 
Schools literary training should not alone be given ; 
household economy — ^including cookery both for the 
healthy and the sick — ^the laws of hygiene and 
sanitation, first aid, domestic medicine and nursing 
in simple illnesses, the care of little children, 
instruction in some one form of Art, through 
which the nature may express itself in beauty-— 
these things are essential parts of a woman^s 
education. Prom such a school, after four or 
five years, the student might pass on to th^ 
University, whether she ’ is adopting Teaching, 
Lecturing, Literature, as her profession, or prefers 
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to live as the mistress of her home. Prom such 
a school, after a two or three years^ course, she 
might go on to the study of Medicine or Nurs- 
ing, of Science or Commerce, if she selects either 
of these as a profession, or Art — painting, music, 
sculpture, drama — if she has real talent in any 
one of these directions; the chosen subject may 
be pursued at such a University as is above 
described, where Colleges should be set apart 
for the residence of women students. * 

To be away from towns and amid country 
surroundings, this is the need for the young 
life. Only thus can it grow up healthy, strong 
and pift'e. Moreover the country offers opportu- 
nities for cultivating tJie love of nature which 
develops tenderness and power of observation. 
Both boys and girls should be encouraged to 
study beasts, and birds, and plants ; they should 
track them to their secret haunts and watch 
them, learn their ways and their habits, photo- 
graph them in their play and their work — amuse- 
ments far more attractive than frightening or 
killing them. The girls may learn many a lesson 
of nursing and of the care of children in the 
homes of the cottagers within reach of the 
school ; the boys may learn many a lesson 
the skilful use of land, of methods of agri- 
culture, of woodcraft, and of the training of 
domestiodited animals. 
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It is scarcely possible to-day for Theosophists 
to avoid utilising such Schools and Colleges as 
exist for the education of students over the age 
of fourteen, though an attempt may presently 
be made to found such a model School and 
University as is above suggested for those who 
do not wish to enter one of the first-named 
group of careers. But if the first fourteen years 
have been well spent, this need not seriously 
trouble them. For those who adopt one of the 
first group the way is eaaier ; for the great 
Public Schools and the older Universities are 
away from the noise and rowdyism of cities, and 
dominate completely the atmosphere of thei;* several 
localities. 

If it is necessary or otherwise desirable — as 
it sometimes is — to send a child away to a 
boarding-school before the age of fourteen, then 
there seems to be great need of establishing a 
school for children from seven to fourteen, on 
lines consonant with Theosophical ideas. 

It should be situated in a pretty part of the 
country, where all the surroundings will awaken 
the sense of beauty in the children, and where 
health will be their noi*mal condition. The 
suggestkms as to the beauty of the home 
should be carried out, and especial care should Ip 
exercised in the choosing of pictures, so that 
they may arouse enquiry, leading to inspiring 
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stories. Pictures of the Pounders of great religions 
should be hung in a room set apart for the 
beginning and ending of each day with song and 
grateful homage to the world's Saints and Guar- 
dians^ and reverent recognition of the One Life 
in which we live and move and have our being. 
That room should be the most beautiful in the 
house, and full of peaceful joj^ous thoughts. 

The food in such a School should be simple 
and non-stimulating, but nourishing and palatable, 
so that the young bodies may grow, strong and 
vigorous; no flesh should, of course, enter into 
the diet, for the children will be taught tender- 
ness for all sentient creatures ; milk, fruits, grains, 
vegetables, will yield a varied and ample dietary, 
and will not coarsen the young bodies. 

The teaching will be on the lines already 
sketched, and the teachers most carefully chosen, 
lovers of the young, the principles previously 
laid down for the training of the children in 
the home being applied to the students in the 
School. . 

After the age of fourteen the students would 
pass on into the specialised courses already de- 
scribed, and thus prepare for their work in the 
outer world. 

From a childhood and youth thus directed and 
guarded, nurtured amid high ideals, trained in 
virtue av^d courtesy, with bodies well developed^ 
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emotions warm but controlled, minds prepared to 
observe, to compare and to judge, characters 
balanced, the young, arrived at manhood and 
womanhood, would be ready to take up and 
bear lightly and happily the burdens of the 
community, taking litVs joys with gladness and 
its sorrows with equanimity, true and' wise Sons 
of Man and God. 
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IKpltcism 

In tho early centnrios of Cliristiaiiity, as wo know 
from the writings of 0111113' of tlio Fathers, and more 
surely by the Occult Records, there e.xisted in the 
bosom of the Christian Churcli the venerable institu- 
tion of the Mysteries, in which the purified met 
superhuman Instructors, and learned from the lips 
of tho Holy Ones the secrets of the ^ Kingdom of 
Heaven \ After the Christ had thrown off His 
physical body. He tauglit His discijilcs for many 
years, coming to them in His glorified subtle body, 
until those who knew Him in the flesh had passed 
away. So long as the Christian Mysteries endured, 
Jesus appeared at them from time to time, and His 
chief disciples were constantly present at them. So 
long as this state of things continued, the exoteric and 
the esoteric teachings of Christianity ran side by side 
in perfect accord, and the Mysteries supplied to the 
high places in the Church men who were true 
teachers for the mass of believers, being themselves 
deeply instructed in the hidden things of God/^ and 
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able to speak with the authority which comes from 
direct knowledge. They, like their Master, taught as 
having authority and not as tlie scribes 

]iut after the disappearance of the Mysteries, the state 
of a,lfairs slowly altered for the worse, and a divergence 
between the exoteric and esoteric teachings showed 
itself ever increasingly until a wide gulf yawned 
between tlieni, and the mass of the faithful, standing 
on the exoteric side, lost sight of the esoteric wisdom. 
More and more did the letter take the place of the 
spirit, the form of the life, and there began the strife 
between the Priest and the Mystic that has ever since 
been waged in the Christian Church. 

'Fhe Priest is over the guardian of the exoteric, the 
reci])ierit of the faith once delivered to the saints, the 
officiant of the sacraments, the custodian of the outer 
order, the transmitter of the traditions, becoming more 
authoritative from age to age. His to repeat accurately 
the sacred formulas ; his to watch over a changeless 
orthodoxy ; his to be the articulate voice of the Church ; 
his to hand on the unaltered record. Great and noble 
is his task, and invaluable his services to the evolving 
masses of the populace. It is he who consecrates 
their birth, sanctions their marriage, hallows their 
death ; he consoles them in their sorrows and purifies 
their joys ; he stands by the bedside of the sick and the 
dying, and gilds the clouds of mortality witK the sun 
of an immortal hope. He brings into sordid lives the 
ope gleam of poetry and of colour that they know ; he 



unlarges their narrow horizon with the vistas of a 
radiant future j he gladdens tho mother with the 
vision of the Immortal Babe j he saves the desperate 
youth with the tenderness of the celestial Mother; 
he raises before the eyes of the sorrowful the crucilix 
that tells of a sorrow that embraces and consoles their 
grief; ho breathes into the ear of the dying tho pledge 
of the Easter resurrection. Ill could lluiiianity (read 
the earlier stages of its journey without the Priest- 
hood that directs, rebukes, and comforts; tho univer- 
sality of the office tells of the universality of the need. 

Far other is the Mystic, tlio lonely dweller on tlie 
mountain-side, climbing in advance of his race, with- 
out help from the outer world, listening ever for the 
faint whisper of the Go<l within. Humblest of men as 
he faces the depths of Divinity around him and tho 
unsounded abysses of the Divinity witliin, he seems 
arrogant as he withstands the edicts of external autlior- 
ity, and rebel as he bows not his neck to the yoke of 
ecclesiastical order. With his visions and his dreams 
and his ecstasies, with his gropings in the dark and 
his flashes from a light supernal that dazzles more 
than it illuminates, witli his sudden irrational exalta- 
tions and his equally sudden and unreasoning depres- 
sions, what has ho to oppose to the clear-cut 
doctrines and the imperial authority of tho exoteric 
creed ? Only an unalterable conviction which he can 
neither justify nor explain; a certainty which leaves 
him stuttering when he seeks to expound it, but 
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remains unfaltering in face of all rebuke and all repro- 
bation. What can the Priest do with this rebel, who 
places his visions above all scriptures, and asserts an 
inalienable liberty in the face of the demand for 
obedience ? He lias no use for him, no place for him ; 
he disturbs with his curbless fantasies the settled 
order of the household of faith. Hence a contin- 
ued struggle, in which the Priest for awhile seems 
to conquer, but froin which the Mystic emerges victor 
in the end. 

The combat seems an unequal one, since tlie Priest 
has behind him the strength of a splendid tradition, 
of a conturied history, of a changeless authority, and 
the Mystic stands alone, unfriended. But it is not so 
unequal jis it seems ; for the Mystic draws his strength 
from That which gives birth to all religions, and he 
bathes in the waters that regenerate, in the flood of 
Eternity. So in the ever-recurring conflict, the Priest 
conquers in the world material, and is defeated in the 
world spiritual ; and the Mystic, rebuked, persecuted, 
crushed, while dwelling in the body, becomes the 
Saint after the body has dropped from him, and be- 
comes a voice of the Church that silenced him, a 
stone in the walls that imprisoned. 

In the Roman Catholic Church this combat has 
been waged century after century, with the same re- 
sult continually repeated. Teresa, rebuked and 
humbled by her confessor, arises as S. Teresa for un- 
born generations. Many a man and many a woman, 
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regarded askance, treated witli scorn by their con- 
temporaries, become tlie cynosures of countless 
millions of eyes, eyes of the faithful, descendants of 
the faithful who decried. And on the whole it is as 
well tliat it should be so, until the stern training oi 
old is re-established ; else would every dreamer be 
taken as a Mystic, and every hysteriac as a Reveahu*. 
Only the true Mystic can walk unblenchitig through 
the fire of rebuke, ^^even in hell can whisper, ‘ I have 
known/ ” Moreover, the Roman Catholic Church 
alono has preserved a systematic training within the 
^religious life,’ a real preparation for the occult life, 
ever rocognised in theory oven if challenged and sus- 
pected in practice. Hence has she so many Saints, 
and such grace and tondorness of spiritual beauty, 
that one is fain to pardon her the cruelties of her 
Priesthood for the sake of the rich streams of spirit- 
ual life poured by her Mystics over the arid deserts 
of the outer world. And one can understand, while 
reprobating, the fierceness with which she guarded 
the ground that made such growths of saintliness 
possible, and made her deem the superstition and 
bigotry of the masses but a small price to pay for the 
keeping sacred from profane touch the inner seeds 
which flowered out into the world as tho Saints. 

In Protestantism there has been no systematic 
training, and hence no soil in which the rare flower 
might readily root itself and grow. Few and far 
between are the Mystics in the Protestant community, 
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though Jacob Boehrae rises, splendid, gigantic, as 
thoiigli to show that even the absence of all training 
cannot stifle the Divinity of the Spirit which is Man. 
More than any otlier phase of Christianity does 
Protestantism need the presence of Mystics in its 
midst, the toiicli of the living Spirit to save it from 
the arid letter. But this is a subject that needs separ- 
ate treatment, whicli elsewhere T hope to give. 

Theosophy is the reassertion of Mysticism within 
the bosom of every living religion, tlie afiirmation of 
the reality of the mystic state of consciousness and of 
the value of its j)voducts. In the midst of a scholarly 
and critical gene nit ion, it reproclaims the superiority 
of the knowledge which is drawn from the direct ex- 
perience of the sj)iritual world, and, facing undaunted 
tlie splendour of the jiccurnulated results of research, 
historical and scientific, facing undaunted the mw 
and menacing Priesthood of Science and of Criticism, 
it affirms the greater splendour of the open vision, and 
the royalty of the Kingdom into which may pass 
' the little child * alone. The primary experience of 
Mysticism is direct communion with the unseen, 
the recognition of the God without by the God with- 
in, the touching of invisible realities, the passing 
with opened eyes into the worlds beyond the veil. 
It substitutes experience for authority, knowledge for 
faith, and it finds its guarantee in the ‘ common- 
sense ^ of all Mystics, the identity of the experiences of 
all who traverse the grounds untrodden by the profane. 
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The results of mystic experiences show themselves 
in a method of intei*pretation applied to all doctrines 
and to all scriptures, a method which justices itself 
by the light it throws on obscurities rather than 
by r(‘asoned arguments. It is, in all ages, the 
method of the Illuminati. 

An example will show the method bcdtor than efforts 
at explanation. Let us take the doctrine of the 
Atonement, ^fhe Mystic sees in this Christian doctrine 
one of the ways in which is told the ancient but ever 
new story of the unfolding of the human Spirit into 
self-conscious union witlidod. lie sees tlic Atonement 
wrought by the unfolding of the (Mirist in man as 
the reflection in the human consedonsness of the 
second Aspect in the Divim^ (h)nsciousness, gradually 
shining out into clearne'ss and })eanty. As the Christ 
in man matures so is the atonement wrought, ami it 
is completed when the Sou, i‘ising a])ovo separation, 
knows himself as one with llinnauity and one with 
Cod, and in that knowledge becomes a veritable 
Saviour, a true Mediator between Cod and Man, 
uniting both in His own person, and thus making 
them one. The Mystic cares not to argue about the 
doaddetter Tueaning of any dogma ; lie sees tlie heart 
of it by the light of his own experience, and to him 
its true value lies in its inner content, not in its out(U’ 
history. 

So also with Scripture. It may, or may not, have an 
outer accuracy as history ; its value lies in its exposition 
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of the facts of the spiritual world. Whether a physical 
Israel did or did not wander through a physical 
desert seems to him to be of infinitesimal importance ; 
many nations have wandered through many deserts. 
But the spiritual Israel wanders ever through spiritual 
deserts in its search for the promised land, and this 
is ever fresh, ever true, and he reads the story in the 
spiritual light and finds in it much that consoles, 
much that illuminates. He sees a Moses in every 
Prophet of liumanity, pillars of fire and of cloud in 
every guidance of a nation. Nor is the Mystic witliout 
justification in thus reading tlie Scriptures; for 
S. Paul in Galatiaufi iv., lias thus dealt witli the story of 
Abraham, Sarah, Hagar, Isaac and Ishinael ; and 
all the early Fathers of the Church sought the inner 
meanings and cared little for the outer words. 

For the educated Christian of to-day, wlio would not 
cut himself wholly off from the old moorings, this 
method of interpretation is vital, and only by the direct 
knowledge gained in the mystic state of consciousness 
can he preserve his religion amid the changes brought 
about by modern research. The Higher Criticism is 
undermining all his authorities ; subtly, but in deadly 
fashion, its burrowings have taken the ground away 
beneath their feet; and only a thin crust remains, 
which at any moment may give way, and let the 
whole structure crash down into irretrievable ruin. 
The Church can no longer be built on liistorical author- 
ity; it must build itself on the rock of experience, 
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if it would survivo the tempest which roars 
around it. Mysticism can give it the surest certainty 
in all the world, the certainty of mystic experience 
continually renewed. The Christ within is the only 
guarantee of the Christ without — but no further 
guarantee is needed. Because the Christ lives un- 
developed in every human Spirit, the Christ developed 
is a historical fact ; and those in whom the mystic Christ 
is developing can look across the gulf of centuries 
and recognise the historical Christ ; nay, can tran- 
scend the limitations of the physical, and know Him 
in His living reality as surely, and more fully, than 
His disciples knew Him when He walked by the lake 
of Gennesaret. 
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Poicp ^cicjic^ aiul IhB 
giglKSn 

The putting together of the two phrases — “ Modern 
Science ’’ on tlie one side, aiid the HigluT S(df ” on 
the other, may strike some of yon iis st ra]ig(» and even 
as incongruous; for tlie ideas of Modern Scicmce and 
of the Higher Self are so far removtHi from eacli orlier 
ill the general mind that to bring tliem together as 
though they were closely ndatcM must s(‘em to lie 
unusual and grotescpie. And yei 1 lliiiik 1 sluill be 
able to show you as we go <m, tliat these two tilings, 
the most modern and tlie most ancimit, tlie thought of 
the AVest working by way of continuous expi'riment 
and the thought of the East working by seeking 
the Higher Consciousness scienci^ and recording its 
testimony, that these two arc in our own days 
brought closely into touch with each other, so that 
they may aid and strengthen each other, may b(‘ 
found as servants in a common cause, and not as 
opposing and incongruous ideas. T want to show you. 
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in the course of this evening’s lecture, that there is in 
Modern Science a distinct recognition of the Higher 
Self, that there is an agreement between eastern and 
western science, conflicting with each other in their 
methods, that tliere is a mass of evidence compiled by 
western scientific men, which can be cited as showing 
the recognition by science of the Higher Self, of 
the existence of a Jivatnia, a livdng Spirit, a living 
intelligemcc^ in man, and tliat the Spirit linds an ever 
imperfect instiaiment for expressing itself in the body 
of man. J want to show you how tlie fac(' of Modern 
Science to-day is lurned in a diffcuamt direction from 
that in which it was turned some twenty oi* thirty years 
ago ; J want to show you tliat ihere is a growing idea in 
tile AV^est that man in the wahing consciousness is but 
a small fragimmt of the r(*al man, that man rranscends 
liis body, that man is grealm* than his waking mind 
and consciousiH'ss, that tlierc' is (‘vidence in plenty, 
daily fortlicoming from most unexpected (juarters, to 
sliow that human consciousness is far larger and fuller 
tliant h(^ consciousiu'ss expressed through tln‘ jdiysical 
brain. Tliis idea of a larger coiisciousiuiss, larger 
than the normal waking consciousness in man, the 
consciousness liitlierto recognised in modern psyclio- 
logy, is one that has not only been suggested but is 
now beginning to be recognised liy Mod(n*n Science in 
the West. Such is then the reason for putting these 
two phrases togetlier, Modern Science ” and the 
Higher Self 
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Now, I ought to define what 1 mean l)v the 
Higher Self I am not using tlie plirase in the 
strictly teclinical sense wliicli yon find in the 
Tlieosophical literature, tlnit is to say, tin' Jivatma 
in man. I am using it for tin' whole (‘X])r(*ssion of 
that Jivatma above' ilie ])hysical. 1 am using it for 
('verytliing which trans('ends tin' brain consciousness, 
which tinds tin' brain too coarse* and d('ns(‘ an 
instrunn'iit for its (*x[)i*('^sion, I am using it, in short, 
to ini])ly what geiu'rally goc's under tin' te'rm ^Maigc'r 
consciousiu'ss If we can show (b'finit(*ly that 
experimental s(*i('nce has recognisc'd human conscious- 
ness to bi' sti'ongc'i*, mor<' i'nerg('tic, more* liv('ly than 
the C(.)nsciousness working in tin* ])hysical brain, if 
we can ])ro\'(' the (‘xistt'iua* ol yet higlnjr i*<‘alms, wi' 
shall (mt('r on a path which h'ads to tlm higlu'st in- 
Yisil)le words. We climb st('|) by ste[) and si‘(' t he larger 
conscionsiK'ss unfolding itself more* and jnorc', sti'ctch- 
ing over a,n immensi' I'xpanse, till at< last wc* J•each that 
to which iiK'n in evt'ry clinn' ha \ e alwa-ys aspii'ed, 
till the s])iritual aspirations of man are vindicated. 
Such is the jiromise of inlinite ('xpansion which lii's 
in the domain of an emjuiry into t he conscionsin'ss of 
man. Tin' ])articidar branch of ^Modern Scii'iice 
which thus comes into touch with the Ancii'ut 
Scic'uce is that of psychology. Psychology in its 
modern form, climbing from below by way of expc'ri- 
meiit, comes into touch with the ancient psychology 
of the Past; and this is a science of immemorial 
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antiquity, whereas modern psychology is an infant 
science in the West. Not that the West has had no 
psychology ; in the Middle Ages and in the centuries 
that went before them there was a psychology but 
that psychology was repudiated in modern days. So 
that if you go back some thirty or some five-and* 
thirty years, you will find it distinctly stated by the 
representative European thinker that no psychology 
could be regarded as sane which was not based on 
the science of physiology. 

The method of introspection, of the observation of 
one’s own mental processes, was entirely discarded in 
modern thought. The method of studying the mental 
processes of others by inference was equally challenged 
and doubted. It was said, and there was some truth in 
the saying, that the moment you began to study 
your own mental process, that moment it changed by 
the very fact of your observation ; and it was argued 
also that if you tried to study the mental process of 
others, you could only do it bj^ inference and not by 
direct observation. It is necessary, it was said by 
modern thinkers, to lirst study the brainy the nervous 
system and mechanism in man, whereby thought is ex- 
pressed. Thus arose the science which is called psy- 
cho-physiology, a science in which the nervous system 
and the brain, regardedjphysiologically, were studied, 
were analysed, were measured? and it was consider- 
ed impossible to understand thought without the 
knowledge of thought’s mechanism, and without a 
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knowledge of the process of the changes in that media- 
nism. It was considered that along this road of experi- 
ment better results would be obtained than would be 
obtained by other methods, and as science became 
more and more materialistic, as it readied the point 
at wliidi Professor Tyndall made his famous state- 
ment that we were to look in matter for the promise 
and potency of every form of life, it was natural, if 
not inevitable, that men should begin to study thought 
by the study of its mechanism, of its apparatus, rather 
than by the way of the direct oliservation of its 
processes. As the method of experiment justified 
itself more and more by iiiost interesting results, it 
became regarded as the only method wliidi was worth 
the consideration of the thoughtful, of those untainted 
by superstition ; hence tlie birtli of what maybe called 
a new science, the science of psychology, based on 
physiological experiments, a science which it was 
thought would confirm the statonumt that thought 
was the product of the brain, was really the outcome 
of the nervous mechanism in man. 

So far were men inclined to go in making rash 
statements, that it was deliberately laid down that 
thought was produced by the brain. You Ijad such a 
well-known, such a famous physiologist as the German 
Carl Vogt, declaring that the brain produced thought 
as the liver produced bile. That, perhaps, was the 
most extreme statement of the school of thought 
represented by many of the German thinkers. The 
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very fact that such a statement could be made showed 
the line of thinking which Modern Science was 
following. 

Now directly in opposition to that stood the im~ 
memorial psychology of the East. That was founded 
on the idea that man in his essence was not a body 
but a living Spirit, was not a mere form but an eternal 
Intelligence. Eastern psychology was founded on 
the notion that this living intelligence, this entity, 
Jiva or Jivatina, was the primary thing to be under- 
stood, that instead of considering thouglit to be the 
product of a certain arrangement of matter, the certain 
arrangement of matter was to be regarded as the 
result of thought. Instead of considering that life, con- 
sciousness, intelligence were the results of a mechanism, 
of an apparatus gradually built up by nature under 
the working of blind and unconscious laws, eastern 
psychology declared that tlie primary fact was the 
fact of consciousness, and that matter was hut its 
garment, its instrument, tlie means of its expression, 
arranged and guided by intelligence, and only useful 
and interesting as expressing that intelligence in the 
various worlds of the universe. That is put strongly 
and clearly in the Chhdndogtjo'panishat, and I quote 
this because we shall find in the latest science a 
strange and startling endorsement of the ancient 
thought. It is declared in that Upanishat that Atma 
exists, and that the bodies and the senses are all the 
results of the will of Anna. You may remember how 
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the passage runs. ‘‘ The eyes are for the perceiving 
of that Being who dwelleth within the eyes/^ It was 
Atma who desired to hear and to smell and to think ; 
hence arose the organs of tlie senses and the mind. 
Everywhere Atma is tlie primary fact ; the organs, 
the bodies, come into form in order that the will of 
the consciousness may be expressed. 11iiis great, 
then, is the opposition between this western thought 
of some thirty years ago and the ancient thought 
of the Bast, the one beginning witli the body 
out of which the consciousness grows, tlie other 
beginning with the consciousness liy the activity of 
which gradually tln^ bodies were formed. Keep 
this antithesis in mind as we follow out the lines of 
our study. 

Come then to Modern Scimice, starting with tlie 
idea that thought must be understood by the clear 
understanding of its mechanism which many consider- 
ed its producer. Great scientists began to study 
carefully the nervous system, and they studied it with 
a marvellous patience, they studied it with nuarvellous 
success; they measured the rate at which the impres- 
sions made on the surface of the body travelled to the 
nerve centres and there appeared as mental perce])- 
tions. They measured the rate at which the thought 
could travel along the nervous fibres, l^hey measured 
the delicacy of perception related to the various parts 
of the mechanism. Tliey reduced more and more 
all thought-processes to processes of chemistry, of 
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electricity, to be measured by the balances, to be 
weighed, to be analysed. They met with great 
success ; they threw wonderful light on the mechanism 
of nervous apparatus. They went, in their researches, 
in their efforts to map out the ners^ous system, even 
into crime, the crime of vivisection. Thousands of 
miserable animals had their skulls taken off, their 
brains laid bare, and electrical sliocks applied to the 
various parts of the brain, in order that by these 
diabolical methods some of the secrets of consciousness 
might be wrenched from Xature. 

But as they carried on their experiments, certain 
results appeared which seemed to challenge the start- 
ing point from which tliey had come. They were 
dealing witli thouglit as the product of the nervous 
system, and necessarily, therefore, they tliought that 
as the nervous system increased in perfection, the 
thought increased in complexity, in accuracy, in 
dependability. The constitution of the brain, the 
relation of the parts of the brain to one another, the 
functions that belonged to different portions of the 
brain, all these were mapped out, analyseydj explained. 
But as they began to study, or rather as tliey carried 
on the study, they found that there were certain 
results of consciousness that did not fit into the theory 
with which they had started. They found that there 
were certain results of consciousness which took place 
when the brain was not in its normal state, in its full 
activity, and that these could not be ignored, that no 
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theory of consciousness could be true that did not 
explain these as well. 

First the attention was turned to what were called 
the results of dream consciousness. The waking con- 
sciousness had been carefully examined. But what of 
the consciousness that went on when the man was 
asleep? The phenomena of sleep must also be explained. 
Interesting experiments began on the dreaming 
consciousness, on the functioning of consciousness 
when the body was aslecjp. Experiments were made 
with the usual care, with the usual ingenuity, with 
the usual patience. W(‘. have no time to deal in detail 
with them. Many of you can tind for yourself a 
large amount of details in the famous book of Du 
Prel, The Philosophy of Mystidsm, It seems sufficient 
for the moment to give you one example which covex’s 
a large class of experiments. They began by taking 
a sleeping man, touching his body at some point, and 
then waking him at the moment, and asking him : 
“ What have you dreajned ? Very often there was 
no dream, no result, but in a large number of cases 
the man reported a dream. I will take one illustration, 
llie back of the neck was touched. The man was 
asked : “ What have you dreamed ? ” He said : I 

dreamed that I committed a murder ; I was brought 
to trial for the murder ; I dreamed the whole of the 
trial. The speeches of the barristers, the summing 
up of the judge; I waited for the verdict of the jury ; 
I was pronounced guilty ; I was doomed to death ; I 
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was taken away to the condemned cell ; I remained 
there for so many days ; I was led to the place of 
execution and, as the knife of the guillotine descended 
on me, I felt it touch my neck, and I awoke.” Many 
such experiments were tried and put on record. What 
was the result that came out of them ? The stimulus 
to the dream came from the touch, as the touch on 
the back of the neck had suggested the idea of death 
by guillotine. Hoav can we explain all that went on 
in the dream consciousness after the touch and before 
the awakening ? How did the dream consciousness 
pass tliroiigh a long series of events in order to 
explain the touch, and how was it that the events 
which followed the touch seemed to precede and to 
explain it ? That was the problem. After long 
discussion and cogitation, the suggestion was made 
that consciousness in the dream state was working 
in some medium other than the dense matter of the 
cells of the brain. The speed by which the nervous 
impulse travelled from any part of the body to the 
brain had been measured and was known. But here 
was a long series of phenomena in ' consciousness 
which came between the touch on the body and the 
knowledge of tluit touch in the brain. There must 
therefore be some liner medium in which consciousness 
is working, througli which the knowledge has gone 
more rapidly than through the nervous matter, so 
that there is time to build up the story to account 
for the touch before the consciousness of the brain 
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knew it had been made on the body. The mind 
then, in sleep, was not thinking by tlie dense brain, 
but by some subtler medium which answers more 
rapidly to the vibrations of consciousness. Just as 
two men might start from the sarnie point and one 
running quickly might run to the goal fast, turn 
back, and might meet the other long btdhre lie liad 
covered a quarter of the distance, so C( )n scion sncvss 
in the subtler medium could travel faster, make up 
the story to explain, return and meet the con- 
sciousness in the physical brain, and give Ihe story 
as tlie explanation of the touch that had been felt 
outside. 

Such was a suggestion made to explain the 
rapidity of action in the dream consciousm^ss. Ibit 
much more than that was wanted to make a satis- 
factory theory. And science said ; It is not 
enough to have dreams examined in this wfiy. bet 
us try to throw a man into the dream-state and 
examine him while he is in it instead of waking liira 
out of it. Let us try to come into touch with him 
while the dream is going on.” Then hi'gau the long 
series of experiments spoken of as hypnotic, where a 
man was thrown into a trance and thus a prolonged 
dream state was attained, a state produced by, and 
under the control of, the operator. In the hypnotic 
trance, as you must know, the body is reduced to 
the lowest point of vitality. The eye cannot see, 
the ear cannot hear ; lift up the eyelids and flash 
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an electric light into the eye, there is no contrac- 
tion of the pupil; the heart wellnigh ceases to 
beat, the lungs have no perceptible action ; only b}^ 
the most delicate apparatus can it be shown that the 
heart is not entirely still, that the lungs have not 
entirely ceased to contract and to expand. Now what 
would be the state of the brain under these conditions 
according to the theory that thought is produced by 
the brain ? The brain is reduced to the condition of 
coma, lethargy. It cannot work ; it is badly supplied 
with blood ; the blood it obtains is surcharged with 
carbonic acid and waste products, for it has not been 
supplied with sufficient oxygen. From such a brain, 
according to the modern theory, no thought ought to 
be able to proceed. But what were the startling facts 
tliat answered the enquirers, when they questioned 
the consciousness under these abnormal conditions ? 
Where there should have been lethargy there was 
increased rapidity, where there should have been stupor 
there was very much increased intelligence, where 
there sliould have been apparent death, there was 
life in overflowing measure, and the whole of 
the mental faculties were stronger and more vivid. 
Take the memory of the man in the waking 
state. Question him about his childhood, he will 
have forgotten many events, they have vanished 
into the past. Throw the man into trance, question 
him then about his childhood, and memory gives up 
.the stores that apparently had been lost, and the most 
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trivial incidents are recalled. Take a man, read to 
him in his waking moments a page of a book that 
he has not before heard, and ask him to repeat it ; he 
will stumble over a sentence or two, lie is unable to 
recite it. Throw tlie same man into a trance, read 
the page to him then, and he will repeat it word for 
word even when the language is to him unknown. 
Memory, then, in the dream or trance state is immense- 
ly increased in its range and power. Take the per- 
ceptive faculties. As T said, the eye would not answer 
to the flash of electric light, but the faculty for 
perceiving the material world, of wliich the eye is the 
organ, finds expression in the trance state such as in 
its waking state it cannot ex(M*t. Tlui man in the 
trance will lie able to see through a barrier that 
blocks the waking vision, and tell you what is happen- 
ing on the other side of a closed door, or what is 
witliin the body ; tell you not only wliat is happening 
on the other side of an obstach^ but what is happen- 
ing hundreds of miles away. These are not the 
dreams of the Orientals, of the Tlieosophists; I am 
confining myself to cases where (experiments have 
been put on record, where num who do not believe 
in the superphysical were confronte^d by facts 
they found it impossible to explain. I have myself 
seen experiments of this kind in the days b(ifore 
I was a Tlieosophist. This proved to demonstration 
that opaque bodies were not obstacles to the vision of 
the man plunged into the hypnotic trance, and this is 
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now admitted by all students of hypnotism. Memory 
and perception then are increased in power when 
the brain is stupified. So I might take you through 
one faculty of the mind after another and show you 
that in every case consciousness is stronger, more 
vivid, more active, when its physical mechanism is 
paralysed. 

Out of all these experiments tliere arose again the 
question : What then is the relation between conscious- 
ness and the brain ? ft was established that, with 
paralysis of the brain, consciousness becomes more 
active than it was before. 

The result of these experiments on the condition of 
mental faculties, was a proof that wliatever tlie 
dream consciousness of man might be, it was far 
wider in extent, far more pow^erful, than the same 
consciousness working through the physical brain. 
Thus gradually way was made for tlie recognition of 
the fact, well-known to the eastern psychologists, 
that the waking consciousness is only a part, an 
imperfect and fragmentary expression, of the total 
consciousness of man. % 

The modern psycliologists meanwhile were proceed- 
ing on a new line of investigation, and tliey began to 
study what are called the abnormal phenomena of 
consciousness, not only the normal and the common- 
place but the abnormal and the exceptional, and at 
first the study along these lines seemed to carry most 
of the thinkers directly against the psychology of the 
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East. Study in one school of psychology came to 
what seemed a terrible conclusion. It was the school 
of Lombroso in Italy. He declared, and many others 
followed him, that the visions of the prophets, of the 
saints, of the seers, all their testimony to the exist- 
ence of superphysical worlds, were the products of 
disordered brains, of diseased or over-strained 
nervous apparatus. He went further, and he declar- 
ed that the manifestation known as genius was closely 
allied to insanity, tliat the brain of the genius and the 
brain of the madman were akin, until the phrase 
“ genius is allied to madness, became the stock axiom 
of that school. This appeared to be the final death- 
blow dealt by materialism to the hopi^ of humanity 
nourished by the grandest inspirations tluit had come 
to men through tlie geniuses, the saints, the prophets, 
the seers, the religious teachers of tlie world. Was 
all this truly but the result of disordenul intelligence ? 
Was all religion but tlie grand dream of distmsed 
brains and nerves '■ Was religion really a nervous 
disease ? Are all people who see and hear, where other 
people are blind and deaf, neuro])aths ? That 
became the terrible (juestion set rolling ])y this psycho- 
logical school. At first there was silence, caused 
by the very shock of the (piestion. Men were so 
taken aback that they knew not how to answer them, 
knew not how to argue. (Gradually, however, tliere 
came from the ranks of thoughtful men a cliallenge. 
Granted that this is true that you have discovered, 
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granted that these brains through which the visions 
of religion, the revelations of religion have come, are 
abnormal, is it after all so important, so vital a matter ? 
May it not be that as the higher worlds come into 
touch with man, they may well be able to affect only 
the most delicate brains, and in that very touch they 
may throw the delicate mechanism slighty out of 
gear ? Is it not possible that the subtle vibrations of 
the higher worlds to which the human brain is unac- 
customed yet to respond, may in some individual 
dilfering from tlie standard of ordinary evolution, 
find an answer, and the higher world may speak 
through these abnormal brains to men ? The question 
of importance to humanity is not whether the physical 
brain of the genius is allied in its mochanisru to the 
physical brain of the madman, but whether what 
comes through tlie brain of a madman and the brain 
of a genius are equally important to humanity. If we 
receive, through the disordered brain of a madman, a 
jangle of useless disconnected ideas and drciams, that 
result is worthless and we set it aside. But if 
through the brain of the genius, of» the religious 
teacher, through tlie brain of a prophet, tlirougli the 
brain of the saint, come fortli tlie highest inspirations, 
the loftiest ideas that have raised mankind above the 
brute and the savage, shall we cast them aside as 
well ? We judge the results not by the mechanism 
through which we have received them, but by their 
value to jliuinauity and, no matter what the mechanism 
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of the brain may have been, there remains the 
thought that has been given to the world. 

Everything of which humanity is most proud, all 
its sublimest hopes and aspirations, the most l)eautiful 
imaginings of poetry, the transcendental flights of 
metaphysics, and the sublimest conceptions of art, 
are all product of neuropaths, of abnormal brains. 
When men tell us that the great religious teachers 
are neuropaths, that Buddha, Christ, S. Francis, are 
neuropaths, then we are inclined to cast our lot with 
the abnormal few, rather than with the normal many. 
We know what they were. They were men who saw 
far more and knew far more than we ; what matters 
it whether we call their brains normal or abnormal ? 
In these men’s consciousness is a ray of the Divine 
splendour ; as Browning says ; 

Through such souls alone 

God, stooping, sliows siifii(!ieiit of His Inght 

For us in the dark to rise by. 

And if in those cases the brain change from a 
normal to an abnormal state, then humanity must 
ever remain thankful to abnormality. 

That is tlie first answer which may be made to 
this statement of Lombroso, and you find a man like 
Dr. Maudsley, the famous doctor, asking whether 
there is any law that nature shall use only for her 
purposes what we call the perfect brains ? May it not 
be that for her higher performances she needs 
brains which are different from the ordinary, the 
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normal, brains of man ? For take the normal brain that 
is the product of evolution, the result of the past ; 
that brain is fitted for the ordinary affairs of life, it 
is fitted for the calculations of the market place, for 
the observation of material things, for the work of the 
world, for carrying on the ordinary affairs of life ; 
brought to its present state by the practice of such 
thinking, it is the best machinery for such work. But 
when you come to deal Avith higher thought, with 
abstract speculation, when you come to deal with relig- 
ious ideas and with the possibilities of higher worlds, 
that brain is the most unfit of instruments ; it is not 
delicately organised enough for the subtler vibrations 
of the higher worlds. For just as you may take a 
watch delicately wrought and by that watch you may 
measure small intervals of time wliich you could not 
measure by a clumsier mecluinism, so is it with the 
different brains of men. The normal brain is the 
commonplace brain ; the normal brain is the average 
brain. It, has no promise for the future ; it is but the 
product of the past. But the abnormal brain, that 
which can answer the higher vibrations, the brain 
which, if you will, you may call by the insulting name 
of “ morbid,^^ that is the brain which stands in the 
front of evolution, which is the promise of the future, 
and shows us what man shall be in the generations 
yet to come. 

As the struggle went on another answer came. 
When, in times of unusual strain and unusual 
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excitement, the brain answers to the higher vibrations, 
then it is very likely that nervous disease will accom- 
pany the answer. It is not always the brain of the 
genius to which strange experiences occur. They occur 
to people of all types ; the average man and woman 
have their experiences. When a person has been rapt 
in ecstasy of prayer, or is fasting, and the body is 
weakened or is under great stress of excitement, the 
brain will certainly be affected far more easily than 
under normal conditions, and it will be able to register 
finer vibrations more easily than the so-called healthy 
brain. Take a very common illustration. You have 
a violin or a virnl. You find that you can get from 
the string of your instrument a certain note, but you 
want a higher note; what do you do? You tighten 
the string. Just so with the human brain. It does 
not answer to tlie higher notes of life in its ordinary 
state; you must tighten the string by intense con- 
centration or devotion, and then the brain will answer. 
But in the tightening there is danger ; in the tighten- 
ing there is possibility of breakage ; and so in the normal 
brain tightened to respond to the stress of the subtler 
vibrations, there is the danger of nervous disturbance, 
there is the danger of unbalancing the mechanism. 

How can that be met ? We look to the science of 
the East, to its old psychology, and it gives us the 
answer — it is the only science that knows the answer — 
and this answer is strengthened by a modern discovery 
touching the mechanism of the brain. What is the 
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process of Yoga ? It is a process by which gradually, 
by physical, by mental training, the man develops a 
higher consciousness, and enables that higher con- 
sciousness to express itself in the physical body. Now 
every one of you, who knows anything of Yoga, knows 
perfectly that in Yoga there is a physical training, 
purification of the body,- purification of the brain, 
which precedes the practice of any of the higher 
forms. You know that it has always been told that 
if a man would practise Yoga he must become an 
ascetic in his life. That he must give up liquor and 
the grosser articles of diet, that he must purify the 
body, and then purify the mind. You know that 
only as that is being done, can the mental Yoga be 
effectually performed, and then as the body is becom- 
ing purer day by day, consciousness develops, its 
higher powers show themselves through the purified 
brain without disease, without over-strain, without 
any injurious nervous or morbid results. Eastern 
psychology recognises the danger of nervous distur- 
bance, and enables the necessary sensitiveness to be 
obtained without the overstiaining of the physical 
instrument. 

But I said that a late discovery in Modern Science 
with regard to the brain had justified the process. 
What is the discovery ? That the brain cells in which 
thought is carried on develop, and increase in size 
and in complexity by the process of thought; that as 
a man thinks, his brain cells grow ; they send out 
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processes which anastomose, join one to another, and 
thus make a very complicated mechanism by wliich 
higher thought can be expressed, that the whole pro- 
cess of the expression of thought depends on this growth 
in the cells of the brain, and that as you think you are 
really making your brain, you are creating the mechan- 
ism by which hereafter a higher thought may be 
expressed. The latest anatomy of the West lias laid 
down this, that these cells grow under the direct 
impulses of thought, and that as you think you prepare 
the brain for better and higher thought ; as the 
thought acts on the nervous cells, tlie nervous cells 
become more complicated, intercommunicate more 
fully, are more apt for the processes of thought. 

The Yoga practice of concentration, of steadying 
the mind by fixing the thought, makes the brain cells 
grow, and thus creates an instrument adaptable for 
higher thinking in the future. As you carry on your 
meditation you are building fresh mechanism in the 
brain ; as you carry on concentration, you are creat- 
ing the apparatus for higher performances. ^Phus as 
the purification of the body, of the brain, of the 
mind, goes on in Yoga, you are building up the 
brain, making it able to come into touch with a 
higher world, without losing its balance, without 
losing its sanity and its strength. There lies 
the scientific justification of Yoga from the latest 
investigations of the West. What then does the 
East tell us as to the result of Yoga ? It tells us that 
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man is a consciousness expressing his powers through 
the body which he moulds to his own purpose, that 
man’s consciousness in the brain is far less than his 
consciousness out of the brain ; that man uses the 
brain as an instrument on the physical plane, but is 
not limited by it, is not confined by it. That old 
theory of the ancient Sages is now being promulgated 
in the W est by such men as Sir Oliver Lodge, who 
declares that the investigation of hypnotism, the study 
of consciousness, the study of abnormal states of con- 
sciousness, prove that human consciousness is larger 
than the consciousness in the brain, and that there 
is much more of us outside the body tlian is shown 
by the working of the brain. That is the last word 
on consciousness from the West, and it is identical 
with the testimony of the Last. 

Do you see now why 1 put togetlier Modern 
Science and the Higher Self? The Iliglier Scdf is 
the (!onsciousiu‘ss beyond the physical, tlie larger, 
wider, greater consciousness which is our real Self, 
the Self of which the consciousness in the brain is 
only the faintest of reflections. Tlris ])ody of ours 
is only a house in which we dwell for our physical 
work ; we hold the key of the body ; we should 
put it in the lock by Yoga, and try and release the 
imprisoned consciousness. We are greater than 
we appear to be ; we are formed in the divine 
image ; we live not in this world only but also in 
other woylds; our consciousness outstretches the 
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physical. In this planet of mud our foot is planted, 
but our heads touch the heavens ; they are bathed in 
the light of the spiritual world far above, in the world 
unseen, bathed in the light of God. We may trust 
the consciousness and the testimony of tlie Saints, the 
Prophets, the Seers, and the Teachers of huinaiiity. 
They told us what They knew, that which we may 
also know for ourselves. They were divine, showing 
Their divinity to the worlds. We are none the 
less divine, altliough our divinity is veiled. Let us 
claim our birthriglit, to know as I'liey knew. ''Phese 
great Ones of tlu? past, these Saints and Teacliers of 
humanity. They are the promise of wliat we slnill be 
in the future, and the heights They have touched in 
ages past, we also will attain in days to (!()m(\ Lvery 
one of us is a “ divine fragment,’’ every one of us an 
eternal Spirit, every one of us n, deitic life, striving to 
attain through matter to consciousiuiss of our own 
divinity. Tluit is the t(‘acliing of all faitlis, tliat is 
the fundamental principle of life, of religion, of nature; 
and Modern Sciences is iinding that (‘ven physical 
nature is not intelligihlo without the undei-standing 
of the higher world, without the recognition of larger 
possibilities. 
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MRS. BKSANT’S PROPHECY 


[Delivered at Lyndimrd Hoad Congregational 
Church on Sunday Evening, Aiignd 6, being the 
Monthly Lee ture. ] 


The addresses which were given in the Queen^s 
Hall, on Sunday evenings during June and July, 
by Mrs. Hesant were in themselves sufficiently 
remarkable ; but when we take into account that 
they came from a woman whom once we knew 
as the colleague of Charles Bradlaugh, and as 
the apparently determined opponent the Chris- 
tian verities, they assume a significance so great 
that I thought we should do well to-night to 
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take note of them, and learn what has been said 
to the whole of the Christian public. It would 
almost seem from those addresses that Mrs. Besant 
has been brought back to Christ by the road 
of Theosophy. It is not, however, my purpose 
to-night to speak upon that personal question ; 
it would be presumptuous and impertinent of mo 
to discuss the career of that distinguished woman. 

I cannot, however, refrain from paying a humble 
tribute of respect to the high seriousness and 
the passionate humanity of those addresses that 
were delivered in the Queen's Hall. Whatever 
may be the definite convictions which were carried 
away by those who heard, and whatever difference 
of opinion may exist concerning the principles 
that underlie the statements, or concerning the 
statements themselves, I cannot imagine anyone 
listening to those addresses without being the better 
for contact with that sincere and loving and 
noble woman's heart. However, I cannot attempt 
to dwell upon the personal 'aspect of these 
addresses. I only wish I could enter — but un- 
fortunately I have not the knowledge or the 
ability — ^into the points of view which undoubted- 
ly underlie the speaker's words. I am not capa- 
ble of forming an opinion about that view of 
the world^s history and of its probable future, 
which seems to be derived from methods of in- 
quiry which to me are perfectly strange. I gather,. 



briefly, that according to this view there are 
<;ontinents that have disa])peared — Atlantis in the 
Atlantic, and Leinnria in the Pacific — and the 
•expectation seems to be that a continent will 
re-appear in the Pacific, and a new Lenniria Avill 
be the seat of a new epoch in the world^s 
history. Upon these I can say nothing, for 1 
know nothing. Nor can 1 say anything about 
the singular forecast that a new type of humanity 
is actually appearing in the United States, and 
that the square-jawed and strong-willed Americans 
whom we know are to be a new race, probably 
to occupy that new continent. I confess that 
all these speculations, resting, as they seem to 
do, upon trains of reasoning or facts which are 
completely hidden from me, do not afford any 
very attractive theme, and upon them I do not 
feel capable of making any criticisms. 

But the one supi’eme interest of these addresses, 
what 1 ventured to take as my subject to-night, 

Mrs. BesanPs Prophecy, is so interesting, and 
so within tho range of my own studies and 
thought and belief, that 1 rejoice to say a few 
words upon it. 

Arriving at a conclusion, I suppose by the 
same methods that have led her to her other 
conclusions, she touches upon the sVery question 
which ought to be in every Christian heart. She 
declared in London in the Queen’s Hall, and 
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su))y)orted her declaration with the most passionate- 
and elo(pient appeals, that in the near future 
an()th(3i' great AVorld-'l'eacher will appear, and 
that he will be able to gathei* together into 
one tlie numberless religions of mankind, to 
bring together into one the scattered and divid- 
ed races of mankind, to institute an epoch 
of peace and goodwill among men, and to 
establisli a veritable family of Clod, living 
under the conditions of time. In making this 
forecast about the coming of a great World- 
Teucher she has seemed, almost unconsciously, to 
play the nUe of John the Baptist. She takes up 
the task that once was borne by the prophet 
of the wilderness, and declares that the time is 
at hand. 8he does not know where this World- 
Ik^acher will appear ; she only argues that as 
most of the great leaders of the religions of the 
world have come from the East, he also will 
come from the East, and she evidently inclines 
to believe that the new World-Teacher will bear 
the colour of the East, the skin of the East, 
which in the eyes of the West has been a subject 
of reproach. But while she does not attempt to 
detennine where the World-Teacher will appear, 
or under what conditions, she leaves her audience 
in no doubt Avhatever as to who that World- 
Teacher will be. In the most explicit terms she 
says that He is the One whom we Christians' 



know as Christ, The position tluit apparently is 
taken from tlie o^oneral survey of hiiinan history 
that I roferrtMl to just now, hut whi(;h F do not 
•understand, is that at the hoginning* of every 
race and eveiw great civilisation there' has been 
a pei’son, an embodiment in a liumau being of 
that teaching spirit that has guided tlio human 
rnitid in its carc'ei*. Such persons, slie says, as 
Zai’athuslitra or IFuddha, iiavc been sucli incarna- 
tions of till' tt'acliing of the world ; and in the 
Western world tlu' spirit that gave tlii' iinpulse 
and has directed the (jourse of this W('stern 
civilisation was Jesus, Jesus of i\a,za-reth, whom we 
know as Christ. Slie says He who became' Huddlia 
is known as the liord of Wisdom, aaid He who 
was Christ is known as the Lord of Love — one 
teaching the Law, calling on men for right under- 
standing, for right thinking; the othm* s(!oing in 
Love tlie fulfilling (d’ the law and the very fac() 
of Cod. Ft is the Lord <.>f Love who is tlie 
World- J^eacher of to-day, amd tliere is no (jii'estion 
in her mind that tlie great World- Teacher wlio 
is coming is also tlie same Lord of Love. 

Now, this very remarkable proplu'cy, delivered 
as it was to a great multitude of people, and 
making upon thorn an impression which cannot 
be mistaken, led up to an appeal, a pra-jtical 
appeal to those who heard, and to the people 
of our time, an appeal which I trust will come 
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home to us all. The anxiety of the lecturer was 
lest, through our unfitness and blindness, we should 
not be able to recognise the great World-Teacher 
when He comes, lest w(.‘ should treat Him again 
as He was treated when He came before ; our 

lovelessness and our selfishness may blind onr 
eyes. She feels strongly, evidently from her con- 
tact with India, that fatal flaw of the modern 
Western mind, the ])rejndice which cannot give 
due weight and value to men of a dift'ertmt 
colour. We despise men of anothei* colour, and 
we will not have onr own Hindu fellow-subjects 
in South Africa, wo will not have the Chinese 
or the Japanese in Australia ; and she fears that, 
if He should come with the skin of the black man 
or the yellow man, we should not reechve Him. 

And she e({ually fears, what evidently is laid 
heavily upon her heart, as it might Avell be on 
tlie heart of a woman, that we tolerate the in- 
tolerable conditions of life under which our 
brother-men are living; and though we are not 
so callous as ouce we were, we' yet are well 

content to take the good things of the world, 
and to allow the masses of the people to suffer, 
and even to starve. While we are in this atti- 

tude of mind, this hardness of heart to our 
brother-men, she fears that if He came again as^ 
a poor man we should not receive Him, and the 
object of the appeal, the practical appeal that was^ 



made in LoridoTi last niontli and in June, was to 
us, t(:» the people of this country, to prepare to meet 
Him ; and tliat we can only do by nourishing the 
feeling of devotion which is ready to love, to love 
men as men ; ready to give, ready to give itself 
utterly, and to do for the world what we understand 
our Lord and Mnst(n' did when He came before, 
'j'he ricii should be glad to distribute, eager to 
share their good things — not wealth only, but 
knowledges nnd beauty and intm-ost ; the pure 
should be eager to share their ])urity with the 
impure, and the fortumito to share their fortune 
with the unfortunate ; and this by way of pre- 
paring foi‘ His coming — nay, by way of being 
able ov(m to ree.oguise Him when lie comes. 

Only by being in this attitude of mind and in 

this practice of life should we bo able to recog- 
nise and to welcome th(‘ Lonl of Love, the great 
World-Te.acher, when He comes; and it would 
seem to be the pur[)ose of preaching and teaching 
to-day, it would seem to be the outcome of the 

prophecy that was thus given, that we should 

direct our thoughts (continually to that Coming, 
and especially to tluc ])rcparation for that Corning 
ill our own lives and conduct, because the day 
is at hand. 

Now I must quote some words of Mrs. BosanCs 
which I should like to impress upon every hearer 
to-night with the full force of their earnest and 
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eloquent appeal ; If it be so amongst some of 
us, enough of us to influcTice the public opinion 
of our time, then when the Lord of Love conies 
again, it shall not be a cross that will meet 
Him; then, when lie stands lunongst us, it 
shall not be liatred that shall be poured out 
against Him ; not three brief years alone will He 
stay with us, but our love will not let Him go, 
for love fetters even the Lord of Love. Then wo 
who have tried to grow into His likeness, we who 
have longed tor the glory of His presence, we 
with our eyes shall behold the King in His beauty, 
and know the vSupreme Teacher when again, ere 
very long. He treads the roads of earth.^’ 

He asked, when He was here before, whether 
when the Son of Man came there would be 
faith upon the earth, and the question was not 
answered, nor has it been answered since. ^^When 
the Sou of Man comes, should He liud faith on 
the earth ? Wo cannot answer the question ; we 
do not know. One thing alone each of us can 
determine : When He comes 'He shall tiiid 

faith in niy heart and in rny life ; I will so 
live in expectation, 1 will so love all mankind, 
I will so labour for the good of others, so spend 
and be spent to save, that when He comes He 
shall find faith in my heart, and I shall be 
able to rise up and to greet Him and to ac- 
knowledge : ^ This is what I desired all along. 
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that Thou shouldst come again/ ” How constantly 
the world is waking up to its great need, how 
obvious it becomes as time goes on, that there 
is no solution for the sorrows of mankind except 
the passionate and selfless love which is the 
secret of Jesus j and how certain it is, therefore, 
that His coming again, the coming of the Lord 
of Love, can only be in any true sense a bless- 
ing to the world if it is prepared for and fol- 
lowed by the outpouring of love in human hearts 
to one another. 

Now, it may be said by some of us — I suppose 
it ought to be said — that the Christian Church 
has always believed this, and that no one can 
read the New Testament carefully without expecting 
this, the parousia, the coming again of the Lord, 
It may therefore be asked : Why should we 
attach such importance to the utterance of this 
prophecy from Mrs. Besant, and why shou^ I 
bring it before you as something spoken by her, 
and not as something written in the Book ? 
Well, the answer to that question, of course, is 
this ; The fact becomes so arresting to us precise- 
ly because the speaker of it was not a believer 
in Christianity, because she broke away from it 
and took another course, another course of in- 
vestigation and another course of reasoning, and 
dwelt upon another range of psychical facts, and 
yet by following that apparently opposite course 
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she came round to exactly the point that was 

given to us at the beginning. That is what 

arrests you. If the Christian preacher announces 
that Christ is coming again, the world turns a 

deaf ear, and takes it as a pulpit utterance ; 
but when one who has set herself, as it 

were, against the Christian faith, announces 
with equal confidence and passionate conviction 
that He is coming again, the world is almost 
compelled to listen, and that it should be she 
who is the harbinger of the Coming is remark- 
able in every way, and only explicable in this — 
that everyone who has watched the career of 
this woman must have been impressed with the 
fact, that from first to last she has been actuated 
by a singular sincerity, and by readiness to face 
all consequences in pursuit of truth. It is to 
such a heart, determined to find the truth and 
to Ipeak it when found, that we could well 
imagine the communication would be given of 
the coming of the Lord. 

It is the more remarkable to me that this 
statement should have been made just now in 
London, because, as many of you know, the whole 
trend of the advanced scholarship of our time, 
the criticism of the New Testament, is to declare 
that the main teaching of Christ was this 
apocalyptic return. That announcement of scholar- 
ship has been taken as if it discredited the 
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teaching of the Gospel, and it has no doubt 
sometimes been urged in the interests of unbelief ; 
but if I am not mistaken, this line which 
Schweitzer has made familiar to us to-day may 
prove to be one of the most illuminating lines 
that theological inquiry has ever taken ; it may 
appear again that Christ when He came before 
was right, absolutely right, in laying the whole 
stress upon the fact that He was coming again, 
that He was leaving the world in order to re- 
turn to the world, and that all the apocalyptic 
visions which are supposed to have crept into 
the Gospels are really the outcome of His own 
teaching, and the necessary result of His first 
coming. But, it tnay be said, did He not speak 
as if He were coming again at onc(3, and is it 
not an argument against the whole position that He 
was mistaken in supposing that He would come 
again within that generation ? That objection may 
weigh with some, but with me it does not weigh 
very heavily, because the prospect of a future event 
must necessarily be foreshortened when it is fore- 
told, and it is obvious that our Lord, in speak- 
ing of His coming again, was precisely in that 
attitude of spiritual vision in which time dis- 
appears, and the accurate stating of dates would 
be impossible. Indeed, He stated Himself that 
He coaid not say when that date would be ; H^ 
did not know. It was not known except to the 
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Father in heaven. But I look upon that remark 
in one of the Epistles, that a thousand years is 
with the Lord as one day, as a genuine state- 
ment of metaphysical reality. A thousand years 
is with the Lord as one day. This wearisome 
succession of the centuries is unknown in the mind 
of God; it is the mere accident of our earthly 
state. We are caught in this network of time, and 
to us time seems to be a kind of solid reality, and 
a thousand years is a thousand years — a weary 
succession of centuries, and years, and months, 
and weeks, and days, and minutes. But not so 
with God ; to Him the whole course of time is, 
as it were, present, gathered together in the 
knot of His absolute and infinite knowledge, to 
Him a thousand years is but a day, to Him the 
course of Christianity is but an event that is 
beginning ; it is but two days, as it were, since 
it began ; the 2,000 years are not finished, we 
are but in the second day, and to Him, and 
therefore to Christ as He spoke, ^ the course of 
the future, foreshortened, robbed of the element 
of time was only clear as a fact; and one thing 
certain to Christ was this, that He would come 
again, and that every eye should see Him, 
and that was the Gospel, and is the Gospel. 
He came once, he lived our human life. He left 
us that our human life might grow into His 
likeness, and that in the freedom of our will 
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we might choose that whicli is tlie highest and 
the best, [fe went away that lie might eotno 
aga.in, and lie will come again, lie will come, 
He will takci possession ; the object for which 
He came at first will then bo fulfilled, the 
truth Ho spoke tlnm will, by His (joining, be 
understood, and blcjssed are those who ari‘ waiting 
for His appearance. “ Bh^KSsod, as Ho said, ^^are 
those servants who have been like men who wait 
for their Lord when Ho n'tnrns from tlie 
marriage- feast ; blessed are those men.’^ 

And tlior(:ifor(j this mi‘ssag(‘ which came from 
Mrs. Hi\sant Inis gone home to ni(‘ and I trust 
to you, my fricmds, to-night, for I woidd have 
yon all to be amongst those blessed ones who 
are waitings for His appearance. 1 would liave 
you all to be in such an attitude tliat if He 
came yon woidd not be siir])rised, but witli open 
eyes would recognise Win* is, and with 

open hearts would rei^eive His message of love 
and [lower. 

It may he hi the (3V(3ning, when the work of th(^ 
day is done, 

And you have tiirm to sit iii tlie twilight, and watch 
the sinking sun, 

While the long, bright day dies slowly over the sea, 
And the hour grows (juiet and holy with thoughts 
of Me ; 

While you liear the village children passing along 
the street, 
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Ainoii^ those thi'Oiigingf footsteps may come the sound 
of My feet. 

Therefore I tell yon watch, by the light of the 
evening star, 

When the room is growing dusk as the clouds afar, 
Let the door he on the latch in yonr home, 

For it may be through the gloaming I will come. 
Only looking down the pathway, and towards the sea. 
And wondering and wondering when He would come 
back for me, 

J was aware of an angel wlio was going swiftly by, 
AFiib the gladness of one who goeth in the light 
of (rod most high. 

Ho passed the end of the cottage toward the garden 
gate, 

1 suppose he was coming down at the sotting of 
the sun 

To comfort someone in the village whose dwelling 
was desolate. 

And he paused befon* the dooi* beside my place. 
And the likeness of a smile was on bis face. 
“Weej) not,’ be said, ‘'for unto you is given 
To watch for the coming of His feet. 

Who is the glory of our blessed heaven,” 

The work and watching will be very sweet, 

Fven in an earthly home ; 

And ill such an hour as we think not He will 
come. 

We close, therefore, to-night by gathering up 
these practical lessons and appeals. How can 
do it better than by quoting to you the Decla* 
ration of Principles which has been drawn up 
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by Mrs. Besant herself, for what she calls the 
Order of the Star in the Kast”? lict mo read 

you these Principles : — 

1. We believe that a iifreat Teacher will soon 
appear in the world, and we wish so to live 
now that we niay be worthy to know Him when 
He conies. 

2. We shall try, therefore, to keep Him in 

oiir minds always, and to do in His name, and 
therefoi’o to the best of our ability, all tlu' work 
which comes to us in onr daily occupations. 

3. As fur as our ordinary duties allow, we 
shall endeavour to devote a jiortioii of our time 
each day to some deiiiiite work which muy help 
to j ire pare for His comiui(. 

4. We shall seek to make Dev^itioii, Steadfast- 
ness, and (ieiitleness prominent chanicteristics of 
our daily life. 

5. We shall try to be^'in and (md each day 

with a short period devoted to the askiiio of 

His lilessing iip(»n all that we try to do for 
Him and in His name. 

6. We regard it as our special duty to try 
to recognise and reverence greatness in wliomso- 
evor shown, and to strive to co-op erat(‘, as far 
as we can, witli those whom we feel to be 
spiritually our superiors. 

You could not have V>etter rules of life than 
those. We want to be ready when He comes. 
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and to hasten His coming by our daily actions. 
What could be better than this? You can see 
how it works. Let us suppose that we do not 
know the date at all ; let us suppose the (k)raing 
be delayed njuch longer than we tliink, even sup- 
posing that the delay be so long that onr genera- 
tion passes before the great Teacher comes and 
restores the order of His world, wliat truer guide to 
conduct could you have, what truer chastening of 
heart and life than this : that everybody should 
expect Him to come, that all your life is passed 
in that solemn, joyful expectation of a returning 
Clirist, that every day you gather up the thoughts 
of tiie day in the light of His return, tliat every 
morning you go out to live in this world as if 
He might come to-day ? if you acted every day 
with every man and woman you meet in the 
light of His return, and considered that at any 
moment He might come, your conduct would not 
go far astray. How tender you would be to those 
whom He had taught you to recognise as His 
representatives upon the earth, the suffering and 
the needy ; how strong and helpful would you 
be to His weak and weary ones; how simple and 
straightforward in your dealings with your fellow- 
men j what honest business tliere would be ; 
what true and sincere writing ; what faithful 
journalism, what earnest searchings after truth in 
science and in every department of our human 
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life- -if every moment we felt that ll(i might 
come. And specially let ns lay stri-ss upon this : 
the Lord of J.ove is coming, the Lord of hove. 
Jt is tl)e retu]*]! to tho world of Him who imido 
that profound impression on tlie woi'ld long ago 
that has never been forgotten. It lias left a 
mark upon history, everyone must admit, even 
the unbeliever must see this, tlnit the coming of 
Jesus ill the flesh long ago hd't upon history 
this mark ; that lova^ is the key to life, and that 
love of God and love of man is the great and 
only principle of true religion. It came lik(i a 
bright gleam from lioaven, and though it seemed to 
die away, and no peojile seemed less to love 
than those who })rofessed to follow desns, and 
none have violated lov^e more shamefully than 
those who have borne His name, and nowlKTe 
has love been less recognised as th(? soca-i^t of 
religion than in the very centre of the 
Christian Church — w(‘ all acknowledge it with shame 
and misery — still, the vision is true, it was still 
the great light that shone upon the world. 

He came long ago, the humble Man, Who lived the 
simple life, and died upon the cross, to show us 
that h.ive is the key to life and the explanation 
of the universe; and He who comes again is the Lord 
of T.ove, to re-establish that principle wliich at first 
He founded, to make possible its fulfilment after the 
weary travail of the centuries. And therefore 
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this is laid upon us, that we love Him, that we 
love men — nay, that we love all men, that we 
«et to work, as it were, as at a ^^reat task, to 
overcome our natural luvelessness, to wipe out of 
■our nature the enmities and liatreds and the malice 
.and the envy and the jealousy which are the destruc- 
tion of our true life ; and that we set ourselves 
resolutely in the power of Hod, Who is love, to 
love the world aiid to love every creature in the 
world — the good because they are good, and the 
bad that they be made good ; to love men, to 
love in practice, to love in our conduct day by 
•day, to love in the words we speak, aiid even 
in tln^ looks we cast upon our fellows, to love 
ill] ; that is the secret of the })reparation. It is 
the Lord of Love Who is coming; and how 
shall we meet Him if our hearts are full of 
hate, if our nature is warped with passion and 
all the cruelties of unholy feeling ? We must 
love if we would meet Him, and by love we 
must prepare. He is coming, ,He is certainly 
coming ; we cannot doubt it, apart from any 
prophecy of Mrs. Besant, apart even from any 
statement of the New Testament. We know that 
He is coming, for in onr hearts we have en- 
throned Him, and our life is all made by Him, 
and we know well that for this world there is 
no life except in His lordly and conquering love. 
We know therefore that He is coming. The 
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-day will dawn when He will reign, and all 
the world will recognise Him; it is the fjord of 
Love, the Jjord of Life, Very Hod of Very God, 
the Eternal Son, Who came to seek and to save 
-the world. 
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Every member of the Order oi tlio Sfar in tlie East 
should possess a copy of the wonderful little book 
which its Head has ^iveti to the world, for there has 
been no clearer statement of tlie qualifieations neces- 
sary for those who would take part in the glory of the 
day which is even now dawning upon ns. Mrs. Hesant 
wrote of it : “ Very rarely do such teachings find 
their way into the outer world.’* 

A little book, the first written by a younger 
Brother, young in body verily, but not in Soul. 1’he 
teachings contained in it were given to him by his 
Master in preparing him for Initiation.” 
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These are not my words ; they are the words of 
the Master who taught me.” 
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TO THOSE WHO MOURN 

Brother: Yoa have lost by death one whom you 
loved dearly — one who perhaps was all the world to 
you ; and so to you that world seems empty, and life 
no longer worth the living. You feel that joy has left 
you forever — that existence can bo for you henceforth 
nothing but hopeless sadness — naught but one aching 
longing for ‘‘ the touch of a vanished hand and the 
sound of a voice that is still. You are thinking 
chiefly of yourself and your intolerable loss; but there 
is also another sorrow. Your grief is aggravated by 
your uncertainty as to the present condition of your 
beloved; you feel that he has gone you know not 
where. You hope earnestly that all is well with 
lum, but when you look upward all is void ; when you 
cry there is no answer. And so despair and doubt 
overwhelm yon, and make a cloud that hides from you 
the Sun which never sets. 

Youv feeling is mo:t natural; I who write under- 
stand it perfectly, and my heart is full of sympathy 
for all those who are afflicted as you are. But I hope 
that I can do more than sympathise ; I hope that I can 
bring you help and relief. Such help and relief have 
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come to thousands who were in your sad case. Why 
should they not come to you also ? 

You say : “ How can there he relief or hope for me ? ” 
There is the hope of relief for you because your 
sorrow is founded on misapprehension ; you are griev- 
ing for something u'hich has not really happened. 
When you understand the/ary.s*you will cease to grieve. 

You answer : “ My loss is a fact. How can you help 
me — unless indeed yon give me back my dead ? ” 

I understand your feeling perfectly ; yet bear with 
me for awhile, and try to grasp three main propositions, 
which I am about to put before you — at first merely 
as broad statements, and then in convincing detail. 


1. Your loss is only an apparent hict — apparent from 
your point of view. I want to bring you to another 
view-point. Your suffering is the result of a great 
delusion — of ignorance of Nature’s laws ; let me help 
you on the road towards knowledge by explaining a 
few simple truths which you can study further at your 
leisure. 

2. You need bo under no uneasiness or uncertainty 
with regard to the condition of your loved one, for the 
life after death is no longer a mystery. The world 
beyond the grave exists under the same natural laws 
as this which we know, and has been explored and 
examined with scientific accuracy, 

3. You must not mourn, for your mourning does ham 
to your loved one. If you can once open your mind 
to the truth, you will mourn no more. 
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You may perhaps feel that these are only assertions ; 
hntlet me ask you on what grounds you hold your pre- 
sent belief, whatever it may be. You think yon hold it 
because some Church teaches it, or because it is supposed 
to be founded upon what is written in some holy book ; 
or because it is the general belief of those around you — 
the accepted opinion of your tinuj. But if you will try 
to clear your mind from preconceptions, yon Avill see 
that this o])inion also ri'sts merely upon asscu'tion, for 
the Churches t(‘ach different views, and the words of 
the holy book may Ix'- and have been variously inter- 
pi\^ted. The accepted view of your time is not based 
upon any definite knowledge; it is merely hearsay. 
These matters wliicli afbict ns so nearly aaid so deeply 
are too important to be left to mere supposition or 
vague belief; they demand tlui c(‘rta.inty of scientific 
investigation a,nd tabulation. Sucii investigation has 
been undertaken — such tabulation has been accom- 
plislied ; and it is the result of these which I wish to 
put bei(.)re you. I ask no blind credence; I state what 
I myself know to be facts, and I invite you to examine 
them. 

Lot us consider these pi-opositions one by one. ^.Po 
ma’.e the suliject clear to you J must tell you a little 
more about tlie constitution of man than is generally 
known to those who have made no special study of the 
matte^ Yo.: have lizard it said vaguely that man 
possesses an immortal something called a soul, which 
is supposed to survive the death of the body. I want 
you to cast aside that vagueness and to understand 
that, even if it were true, it is an understatement of 
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the facts. Do not say : “ I hope that I have a soul,” 
but I know that I am a soul.” For that is the real 
truth ; man is a soul, and has a body. The body is not 
the man ; it is only the clothing of the man. 
What you call death is the laying aside of a 
worn-out garment, and it is no more the end of the 
man than it is the end of you when you remove your 
overcoat. Therefore you have not lost your friend; 
you have only lost sight of the cloak in which you 
were accustomed to see him. The cloak is gone, but 
the man who wore it is not ; surely it is the man that 
you love, and not the garment. 

Before you can understand your friend’s condition 
you must understand your own. Try to grasp the 
fact that you are an immortal being, immortal because 
you are divine in essence — because you are a spark from 
G-od’s own Fire ; that you lived for ages before you 
put on this vesture that you call a body, and that you 
will live for ages after it has crumbled into dust. 
‘‘ God made man to be an image of His own eternity.” 
This is not a guess or a pious belief ; it is a definite 
scientific fact, capable of proof, as you may see from 
the literature of the subject if you will take the trouble 
to road it. (A list of books will be found at the end of 
this pamphlet.) What you have been thinking of as 
your life is in truth only one day of your real life as 
a soul, and the same is true of your beloved ; therefore 
he is not dead — it is only his body that is cast aside. 

Yet you must not therefore think of him as a mere 
bodiless breath, as in any way less himself than he 
was before. As S, Paul said long ago : “ There is a 
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natural body, and there is a spiritual body ” People 
misunderstand that remark, because they think of 
these bodies as successive, and do not realise that we 
all of us possess both of them even now. Yon, as you 
road this, have both a ‘ natural ’ or physical body, 
which you can see, and another inner body, which you 
cannot see, that which S. Paul (‘ailed the ‘ spiritual/ 
And when you lay aside the physical, you still retain 
that other finer vehicle ^ you are clothed in your 
‘spiritual body/ If we symbolise the physical body 
as an overcoat or ck^ak, we may think of this spiritual 
body as the ordinary liouse-coat which the man wears 
underneath that outer garment. 

If that idea is by this time clear to yon, let us 
advance another stcjp. It is not only at what yon call 
death that you doll* that overcoat of dense', matter; 
every night when you go to sleep you slip it off for 
awliMe, and roam about the world in your spiritual 
body — invisible as far as this demse world is concerned, 
but clearly visible to those friends who happen to be 
using their spiritual bodies at the same time. For each 
body sees o^dy that which is on its own level ; your 
physical laxly sf^cs only other physical bt^dios, your 
sp' it nil body sees only other spii'itual bodies. When 
yon resume your overcoat — that is to say, when you 
C(jme back lo your denser body, and wake up (or down) 
to th ;^ lo\vor world- -it occasionally happens that you 
have some recollection, though usually a considerably 
distorted cue, of what you have vseen when you were 
away elsewhere ; and then you call it a vivid dream. 
Sleep, then, may be described as a kind of temporally 
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death, the difference being that you do not withdraw 
yourself so entirely from your overcoat as to be unable 
to resume it. It follows that when you sleep, you 
enter the same condition as that into which your 
beloved has passed. What that condition is I will now 
proceed to explain. 

Many tlieories have been current as to the life after 
death — most ol* them based upon misunderstandings of 
ancient scriptures. At one time the horrible dogma 
of what was called everlasting punisliment was 
almost universally acci'pted in Europe, though none but 
tlie hopelessly ignorant believe it now. It was based 
upon a mistranslation of certa.if) words attributed to 
Christ, and it was maintained l)y tlie medimval monks 
as a convenient bogy witli which to frigliteii the 
ignorant masses into well-doing. As tlio world ad- 
vanced in civilisation, men begaii to see that such a 
tenet was not only blasphemous but ridiculous. Modern 
religionists have therefore replaced it by somewliat 
saner suggestions; but they are usually (pi i to vague 
and far from the simplicity (jf the truth. All the 
Churches have complicated their doctrines because they 
insisted upon starting with an absurd and un- 
founded dogma of a cruel and angry Deity who wished 
to injure His people. They import this dreadful 
doctrine from primitive Judaism, instead of accept- 
ing the teaching of the Christ that God is a 
loving Father. People who have grasped the funda- 
mental fact that God is Love, and that His universe is 
governed by wise eternal laws, have begun to realise 
that those laws must be obeyed in the world beyond 
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the grave just as much as in this. But even yet 
beliefs are vague. We are told of a far-away lioaven, 
of a day of judgment in the remote future, but little 
information is given us as to what happens here and 
now. Those who teach do not even pretend to have any 
personal experience of after-death conditions. 41iey 
tell us not what they themselves know, but only what 
they liave heard from others. How can that satisfy us ? 

The truth is that the day of blind belief is past; the 
era of scientific knowledge is with us, and we can no 
longcir accept ideas uusustained by rcnison and com- 
mon-sense. There is no reason why scientific methods 
should not be applied to the (diicidation of probhnns 
which in earlier days wore lett entirely to religion ; 
indeed, such methods /mrc been applied bytheTheo- 
sophical Society and the Society for l\sychical Research ; 
and it is the result of those in vc'stigat ions, luado in a 
scientific spirit, tliat 1 wisli to place before you now. 

We arc spirits, but we live iu a material world — a 
world, however, which is only partially known to us. 
All the iriforniatioii that wt‘ have about it comes to us 
through our senses ; but lh(\se sense's are seriously im- 
perfect. Solid objects vve^ can see ; we cr.n usually see 
lit^ui'Is, unless they are porb'ctly clear ; but gases are 
in nmst cast's invisible to us. lleseandi shows that there 
are other kinds of matter far finer than the rarest of 
gases : but lo these oli* physical senses do not res])ond, 
and so we can gain no information with regard to them 
by physical means. 

Nevertheless, we can come into touch with them ; wo 
can investigate thorn, but we can do it only by moans 
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of that * spiritual body ^ to which reference has been 
made, for that has its senses just as this one has. 
Most men have not yet learned how to use them, but 
this is a power which can be acquired by man. We 
know that it can be, because it has been, so acquired ; 
and those who have gained it find themselves able to 
see much which is hidden from the view of ordinary 
men. They learn that this world of ours is far more 
wonderful than we have ever supposed ; that though 
men have been living in it for thousands of years, most 
of them have remained blankly ignorant of all the 
higher and more beautiful part of its life. The line of 
research to which I am referring has already yielded 
many marvellous results, and is opening before us new 
vistas every day. This information may be gleaned 
from Theosophical literature, but wo are here con- 
cerned with only one part of it — with the new know- 
ledge that it puts before us as to the life beyond what 
we call death, and the condition of those who are enjoy- 
ing it. 

The first thing that we learn is that death is not the 
end of life, as we have ignorantly aspined, but is only 
a step from one stage of life to another. I have already 
said that it is the laying aside of an overcoat, but that 
after it the man still finds himself clad in his ordinary 
house-coat — the spiritual body. But though, because it 
is so much finer, S. Paul gave it the name of ‘ spiritual,^ it 
is still a body, and therefore material, even though the 
matter of which it is composed be very much finer 
thali any ordinarily known to us. The physical body 
serves the Spirit as a means of communication with 
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the physical world. Without that body as an iustru* 
inent, he would be unable to communicate with that 
world, to impress himself upon it or to receive impres- 
sions from it. We find that the spiritual body serves 
exactly the same purpose ; it acts as an intermediary 
for the spirit with the higher and ‘ spiritual * world. 
But this ‘ spiritual ’ world is not something vague, far- 
away and unattainable ; it is simply a higher part of the 
worldj which we now inhabit. I am not for a moment 
denying that there are other worlds, far higher and 
more remote ; I am saying only that what is commonly 
called death has nothing to do with those, and that it is 
merely a transference from one stage or condition to 
another in this world with which we are all familiar. 
It may be said that the man who makes this change 
becomes invisible to you; but if you will think of it, 
you will see that the man has always been invisible to 
you — ^that what you have been in the habit of seeing 
is only the body which he inhabited. Now he inhabits 
another and a finer body, which is beyond your ordinary 
sight, but not necessarily by any means beyond your 
reach. 

The first point to realise is that those whom we call 
the dead have not left us. We have been brought up 
in a complex belief which implies that every death is a 
separate and marvellous miracle, that when the soul 
leaves the body it somehow vanishes into a heaven 
beyond the stars — no suggestion being made as to the 
mechanical means of transit ovor the appalling spaces’^ 
involved. Nature’s processes are assuredly wonderful, 
and often to us incomprehensible ; but they never fly 
2 
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in the face of reason and common-sense. When you 
take off your overcoat fti the hall, you do not suddenly 
vanish to some distant nlountain-top ; you are standing 
just where you were before, though you may present 
a different outward appearance. Precisely in the same 
way, when a man puts off his physical body he remains 
exactly where he was before. It is true that you no 
longer see liim, but the reason for this is not that he 
has gone away, but that the body which he is now 
wearing is not visible to your physical eyes. 

You may be aware that our eyes respond only to a 
very small proportion of the vibrations which exist in 
nature, and consequently the only substances which we 
can see are those which happen to reflect these particular 
undulations. The sight of your ^spiritual body’ is 
equally a matter of response to undulations, but they 
are of quite a different order, coming from a much 
finer type of matter. All this, if it interests you, you 
may find worked out in detail in Theosophical literature. 

For the moment, all which concerns us is that by 
means of your physical body you can see and touch 
the physical world only, while by means of the ‘spiritual 
body ’ you can see and touch the things of the spiritual 
world. Aijid remember that this is in no sense another 
world, but Isimply a more refined part of this world. 
Once more I say, there' are other worlds, but we are not 
concerned with them now. The man of whom you 
thii^k as departed is in reality with you still. When you 
side by side, you in the physical body and he in 
the ‘spiritual ’vehicle, you are unconscious of his presence 
you cannot see him; but when you leave your 
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physical body in^leep you stand side by side with him 
in full and perfect consciousness, and your union with 
him is in every way as full as it used to be. So during 
sleep you are happy with him whom you love ; it is only 
during waking hours that you feel the separation. 

Unfortunately, for most of us there is a break be- 
tween the physical consciousness and the consciousness 
of the spiritual body, so that although in the latter we 
can perfectly remember the former, many of us find it 
impossible to bring through into waking life the 
memory of what the soul does when it is away from 
the body in sleep. If this memory were perfect, for 
us there would indeed be no death. Some men have 
already attained this continued consciousness, and all 
may attain it by degrees ; for it is part of the natural 
unfolding of the powers of the soul. In many such 
unfolding has already begun, and so fragments of 
memory come through, but there is a tendency to 
stamp them as only dreams and therefore valueless, a 
tendency specially prevalent among those who have 
made no study of dreams and do not understand what 
they really are. But while as yet only a few possess 
full sight and full memory, there are many who have 
been able to feel the presence of their loved ones, even 
though they cannot see ; and there are others who, 
though they have no definite memoly, Vake from 
slumber with a sense of peace and blessedness which is 
the result of what has happened in that higher world. 

Remember always that this is the lower world and 
that is the higher, and that the greater in tlufiNsase 
includes the less. In that consciousness you remember 
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perfectly what has happened in thaa, because as you 
pass from this to that in falling asleep, you are casting 
off a hindrance— the erfcumbrance of the lower body; 
but when you come back to this lower life, you again 
assume that burden, and in assuming it you cloud the 
higher faculties and so lapse into forgetfulness. So 
^ it follows that if ^ou have some piece of news that you 
wish to give to a departed friend, you have only to 
formulate it clearly in your mind before falling asleep, 
with the resolution that you will tell him of it, and you 
are quite certain to do so as soon as you meet him. 
Sometimes you may wish to consult him on some point ; 
and here the break between the two forms of conscious- 
ness usually prevents you from bringing back a clear 
ans^Wer. Yet even if you cannot bring back a definite 
recollection, you will often wake with a strong impres- 
sion as to his wish or his decision ; and you may usually 
take it that such an impression is correct. At the same 
time, you should consult him as little as possible, for, 
as we shall see later, it is distinctly undesirable that the 
dead should be troubled in their higher world with 
affairs that belong to the department of life from which 
they have been freed. 

This brings us to the consideration of the life which 
the dead are leading. In it there are many and great 
variations, but at least it is almost always happier than 
th|t earth life. As an ol^ scripture puts it : fhe 
souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, and there 
shall no torment touch them. In the sight of the un- 
wise they seem to die, and' their departure is taken for 
misery, and their going from us to be utter destruction ; 
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but they are in peace.” We must disabuse ourselves of 
antiquated theories ; the dead man does not leap sud- 
denly into an impossible heaven, nor does he fall into a 
still more impossible hell. There is indeed no hell in 
the old wicked sense of the word ; and there is no hell 
anywhere in any sense except such as a man makes for 
himself. Try to understand clearly fhat death makes 
no change in the man; he does not suddenly become a 
great saint or angel, nor is he suddenly endowed with 
all the wisdom of the ages ; he is just the same man 
the day after his death as he was the day before it, 
with the same emotions, the same disposition, the same 
intellectual development. The only difference is that 
he has lost the physical body. 

Try to think exactly what that means. It means 
absolute freedom from the possibility of pain or fatigue ; 
freedom also from all irksome duties ; entire liberty 
(probably for the first time in his life) to do exactly 
what he likes. In the physical life man is constantly 
under constraint ; unless he is one of a small minority 
who have independent means he is ever under the 
necessity of working in order to obtain money— money 
which he must have in order to buy food and clothing 
and shelter for himself and for those who are depend- 
ent u^on him. In a few rare instances, such as those of 
the artist and the musiciair, the man^s work is a joy to 
hi||^ but in most cases it is a form of labour to which 
he would certainly not devote himself unless he were 
compelled. 

In this spiritual world no money is necessary," food 
and shelter are no longer needed, for its glory and its 
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beauty are free to all its inhabitants without money 
and without price. In its rarefied matter, in the spirit- 
ual body, he can move hither and thither as he will ; if 
he loves the beauteous landscape of forest and sea and 
sky, he may visit at his pleasure all earth’s fairest spots; 
if he loves art, he may spend the whole of his time in 
the contemplatio*h of the masterpieces of all the greatest 
of men ; if he be a musician, he may pass from one 
to the other of the world’s chiefest orchestras, or may 
spend his time in listening to the most celebrated 
performers. Whatever has been his particular 
delight on earth — his hobby, as we should say 
—he has now the fullest liberty to devote himself 
to it entirely and to follow it out to the utmost, provid- 
ed only that its enjoyment is that of the intellect or 
of the higher emotions— that its gratification does not 
necessitate the possession of a physical body. Thus it 
will be seen at once that all rational and decent men 
are infinitely happier after death than before it, for 
they have ample time not only for pleasure, but 
for really satisfactory progress along the lines which 
interest them most. 

Are there then none in that world who are unhappy ? 
Yes, for that life is necessarily a sequel to this, and the 
man is in every respect the same man as he was Before 
he left his body. If his enjoyments in this world were 
low and coarse, he will find himself unable in that 
world to gratify his desires. A drunkard will suffer 
from unquenchable thirst, having no longer a body 
throtfgh which it can be assuaged ; the glutton will 
miss the pleasures of the table ; the miser will no longer 
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find gold for his gathering. The man who has yielded 
himself during earth-life to unworthy passions will 
find them still gnawing at his vitals. The sensualist 
still palpitates with cravings that can never now be 
satisfied ; the jealous man is still torn by his jealousy, 
all the more that he can no longer interfere with the 
action of its object. Such people as these unquestion- 
ably .do suffer — but only such as these, only those 
whose proclivities and passions have been coarse and 
physical in their nature. And even they have their 
fate absolutely in their own hands. They have but to 
conquer these inclinations, and they are at once free 
from the suffering which such longings entail. Re- 
member always that there is no such thing as punish- 
ment; there is only the natural result of a definite 
cause; so that you have only to remove the cause and 
the effect ceases — not always immediately, but as soon 
as the energy of the cause is exhausted. 

There are many people who have avoided these more 
glaring vices, yet have lived what may be called 
worldly lives, caring principally for society and its 
conventions, and thinking only of enjoying themselves. 
Such people as these have no active suffering in the 
spiritual world, but they often find it dull-^they find 
time hknging heavy on their hands. They can fore- 
gather with others of their type, but they usually find 
them somewhat monotonous, now that there is no longer 
any compefition in dress or in general ostentation, 
while the better and cleverer people whom they desire 
to reach are customarily otherwise engaged, and there- 
fore somewhat inaccessible to them. But any man who 
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lias rational intellectual or artistic interests will find 
himself quite infinitely happier outside his physical 
body than in it ; and it must be rememb^ed that it is 
always possible for a man to develop in that world a 
rational interest if he is wise enough to wish to do so. 

The artistic and intellectual are supremely happy 
in that new life ; yet even happier still, I think, are those 
whose keenest interest has been in their fellow- 
men — ^those whose greatest delight has been to help, 
to succour, to teach. For though in that world 
there is no longer any poverty, no longer any hunger 
or thirst or cold, there are still those who are in 
sori^DW who can be comforted, those who are in ignor- 
ance who can be taught. Just because in Western 
countries there is so little knowledge of the world 
beyond the grave, we find in that world many who need 
instruction as to the possibilities of this new life ; and 
so one who knows may go about spreading hope and 
glad tidings, there just as much as here. But remem- 
ber always that * there ^ and * here ^ are only terms 
used in deference to our blindness ; for that world is 
here, close around us all the time, and not for a moment 
to be thought of as distant or difiicult of approach. 

Do the dead then see us ? it may be asked ; do they 
hear what we say ? Undoubtedly they see us in the 
sense that they are always conscious of our presence, 
that they know whether we are happy or 
miserable ; but they do not hear the words that we say, 
nor are they conscious in detail of our physical actions. 
A moment^s thought will show us what are the limits 
of their power to see. They are inhabiting what we 
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have called the ‘ spiritual body ’—a body which exists 
in ourselves, and is, as far as appearance goes, an exact 
duplicate of the physical body ; but while we are awake 
our consciousness is foeused exclusively in the latter. 
We have already said that just as only physical matter 
appeals to the physical body, so only the matter of the 
spiritual world is discernible by that higher body. 
Therefore, what the dead man can see of us is only 
our spiritual body, which, however, he has no difficulty 
in recognising. When we are what we call asleep, our 
consciousness** is using that vehicle, and so to the dead 
man we are awake ; but when we transfer our conscious- 
ness to the physical body, it seems to the dead man 
that we fall asleep, because though he still sees us, 
we are no longer paying any attention to him or able 
to communicate with him. When a living friend falls 
asleep we are quite aware of his presence, but for the 
moment we cannot communicate with him. Precisely 
similar is the condition of the living man (while he is 
awake) in the eyes of the dead. Because we cannot 
usually remember in our waking consciousness what we 
have seen during sleep, we are under the delusion that 
we have lost our dead ; but they are never under the 
delusion that they have lost us, because they can see 
us all the time. To them the only difference is that we 
are with them during the night and away from them 
during the day; whereas, when they were on earth 
with us, exactly the reverse was the case. 

Now this which, following S. Paul, we have been 
calling the ‘spiritual body^ (it is more usually spoken 
of as the astral body) is specially the vehicle of our 
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feelings and emotions ; it is therefore these feelings and 
emotions of oiirs which show themselves most clearly 
to the eyes of the dead. If we are joyous, they instant- 
ly observe it, but they do mot necessarily know the 
reason of the joy ; if sadness comes over us, they at 
once realise it and share it, even though they may not 
know why we are sad. A.11 this of course is during our 
waking hours ; when we are asleep, they converse with 
us as of yore on earth. Here in our physical life we 
can dissemble our feelings ; in that higher world this 
is impossible, for they show themselves instantly in 
visible change. Since so many of our thoughts are 
connected with our feelings, most of these also are 
readily obvious in that world ; but anything in the 
nature of abstract thought is still hidden. 

You will say that all this has little in 
common with the heaven and hell of which we 
were taught in our infancy; yet it is the fact that 
this is the reality which lay behind those myths. 
Truly there is no hell ; yet it will be seen that the 
drunkard or the sensualist may have prepared for him- 
self something which is no bad imitation thereof. Only 
it is not everlasting ; it endures only until his desires 
have worn themselves out ; he can at any moment put 
a period to it, if he is strong enough and wise enough to 
dominate those earthly cravings and to raise himself 
entirely above them. This is the truth underl 3 ring the 
Catholic doctrine of purgatory — the idea that after 
death the evil qualities have to be burned out of a man 
by a certain amount of suffering before he is capable 
of enjoying the bliss of heaven. 
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There is a second and higher stage of the life after 
death which does cori^espond very closely to a rational 
conception of heaven. That higher level is attained 
when all lower or^ selhsh longings have absolutely 
disappeared ; then the m^n passes into a condition of 
religious ecstasy or of high intellectual activity, 
according to his nature and according to the line along 
which his energy has flowed out during his earth-life. 
That is for him a period of the most supreme bliss, a 
period of far greater comprehension, of nearer approach 
to reality. But this joy comes to all, not only to the 
specially pious. 

It must by no means be regarded as a reward, bht 
once more only as the inevitable result of the character 
evolved in earth-life. If a man is full of high and 
unselfish affection or devotion, if he is splendidly 
developed intellectually or artistically, the inevitable 
result of such development will be this enjoyment of 
which we are speaking. Be it remembered that all 
these are but stages of one life, and that just as a man^s 
behaviour during his youth makes for him to a large 
extent the conditions of his middle life and old age, so 
a man^s behaviour during his earth-life determines his 
condjition during these after-states. Is this state of 
bliss eternal ? you ask. No, for, as I have said, it is 
the result , of the earth-life, and a finite cause can 
never produce an infinite result. 

The life of man is far longer and far greater 
than you have supposed. The Spark which has 
com,e forth froiU God must return to Him; and we 
are as yet far from that perfection of Divinity. 



All life is evolving, for evolution is God’s law ; and 
man grows slowly and steadily along with the rest. 
What is commonly called man’s life is in reality only 
one day of his true and longer tife. Jost as in this 
ordinary life man rises each morning, puts on his clothes, 
and goes forth to do his daily work, and then when 
night descends he lays aside those clothes and takes his 
rest, and then again on the following morning rises 
once more to take up his work at the point where he left 
it— just so when the man comes into the physical life he 
puts upon him the vesture of the physical body, and 
when, his work-time is over he lays aside that vesture 
onCe more in what you call death, and passes into the 
more restful condition which I have described ; and 
when that rest is over he puts upon himself once more 
the garment of the body and goes forth yet again to 
begin a new day of physical life, taking up his evolu- 
tion at the point where he left it. And this long life of 
his lasts until he attains that goal of divinity which 
God means him to attain. 

All this may well be new to you, and because it is 
new it may seem strange and grotesque. Yet all that 
I have said is capable of proof, and has been tested 
many times over ; but if you wish to read all this you 
must study the literature of the subject, for in a short 
pamphlet with a special purpose, such 1 can 

merely state the facts, and not attempt to adduce the 
proofs. 

You may perhaps ask whether the dead are not dis* 
turbedby.anxiety few those whom they have left behind. 
Sosoetimes that does happen, and such anxiety delays 
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their progress; so we should as far as possible avoid 
giving any occasion for it. The dead man should be 
entirely free from all thought of the life which he has 
left, so that he may devote himself entirely to the new 
existence upon which he has entered. Those therefore 
who have in the past depended upon his advice should 
now endeavour to think for themselves, lest by still 
mentally depending upon him they should strengthen 
his ties with the world from which he has for the 
moment turned. So it is always an especially good deed 
to take care of the children whom a dead man leaves 
behind him, for in that way one not only benefits the 
children, but also relieves the departed parent from 
anxiety and helps him on his upward path. 

If the dead man has during life been taught foolish 
and blasphemous religious doctrines, he sometimes 
suffers from anxiety with regard to his own future 
fate. Fortunately there are in the spiritual world many 
who make it their business to find men who are under 
such a delusion as this, and to set them free from it by 
a rational explanation of facts. Not only are there 
dead men who do this, but there are also many living 
men who devote their time during the sleep of the body 
each night to the service of the dead, endeavouring to 
relieve people from nervousness or suffering by explain- 
ing to themi the truth in all its beauty. All suffering 
comes from ignorance ; dispel the ignorance and the 
suffering is gone. 

One of the saddest cases of apparent loss is when a 
child passes away from this physical world and its 
parents are left to watch its empty place, to miss its 
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loving prattle. What then happens to children in this 
strange new spiritual world ? Of all those who enter 
it, they are perhaps the happiest and the most entirely 
and immediately at home. Eemember that they do 
not lose the parents, the brothers, the sisters, the 
playmates whom they love; it is simply that they have 
them to play with during what we call the night instead 
of the day; so that they have no feeling of loss or 
separation. During our day they are never left alone, 
for, there as here, children gather together and play 
together — play in Elysian fields full of rare delights. 
We know how here a child enjoys ‘ making believe,^ 
pretending to be this character or that in history — 
playing the principal part in all sorts of wonderful 
fairy stories or tales of adventure. In the finer matter 
of that higher world thoughts take to themselves 
visible form, and so the child who imagines himself a 
certain hero promptly takes on temporarily the actual 
appearance of that hero. If he wishes for an enchanted 
castle, his thought can build that enchanted castle. If 
he desires an army to command, at once that army is 
there. And so among the dead the hosts of children 
are always full of joy — ^indeed, often even riotously 
happy. 

And those other children of different disposition, 
those whose thoughts turn more naturally to religious 
matters — they also never fail to find that for which 
they long. For the angels and the saints of old exist — 
they are not mere pious fancies ; and those who neect 
them, those who believe in them, are surely drawn to 
them, and find them kinder and more glorious than 
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ever fancy dreamed. There are those who would find 
God Himself, God in material form ; yet even they are 
not disappointed, for from the gentlest and the kindest 
teachers they learn that all forms are God’s forms, for 
He is everywhere, and those who would serve and help 
even the lowest of His creatures are truly serving 
and helping Him. Children love to be useful ; they 
love to help and comfort ; a wide field for such helping 
and comfort lies before them among the ignorant in that 
higher world, and as they move through its glorious 
fields on their errands of mercy and of love they learn 
the truth of the beautiful old teaching : “ Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these My 
brethren ye have done it unto Me.’^ 

And the tiny babies — those who are as yet too 
young to play ? Have no fear for them, for many a 
dead mother waits eagerly to clasp them to her breast, 
to receive them and to love them as though they were 
her own. Usually such little ones rest in the spiritual 
world but a short time, and then return to earth once 
more, often to the veiy same father and mother. About 
these the mediaeval monk invented an especially cruel 
horror, in the suggestion that the unbaptised baby was 
lost to its friends for ever. Baptism is a true sacrament, 
and not without its uses ; but let no one be so unscienti- 
fic as to imagine that the omission of an outward 
form like this can affect the working of God’s eternal 
laws, or change Him from a God of love into a pitiless 
tyrant. 

We have spoken so far only of the possibility of 
reaching the dead by rising to their level during sleep, 
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which is the normal and natural way. There is also, 
of course, the abnormal and unnatural method of 
spiritualism, whereby for a moment the dead put on 
again the veil of flesh, and so become once more visible 
to our physical eyes. Students of Occultism do not re- 
commend this method, partly because it often holds 
back the dead in his evolution, and partly because 
there is so much uncertainty about it, and so great a 
possibility of deception and personation. The subject 
is far too large to take up in a pamphlet such as this, 
but I have dealt with it in a book called The Other 
Side of Death, There also will be found some account 
of instances in which the dead spontaneously return to 
this lower world, and manifest themselves in various 
ways — generally because they want us to do something 
for them. In all such cases it is best to try to find out, as 
speedily as may be, what they require, and fulfil their 
wishes, if possible, so that their minds may be at rest. 

If you have been able to assimilate what I have 
already said, you will now understand that, however 
natural it may be for us to feel sorrow at the death of 
our relatives, that sorrow is an error and an evil, and 
we ought to overcome it. There is no need to sorrow 
for them^ for they have passed into a far wider and 
happier life. If we sorrow for our own fancied separa- 
tion from them, we are in the first place weeping over 
an illusion, for in truth they are not separated from usj 
and secondly, we are acting selfishly, because we are 
thinking more of our own apparent loss than of their’ 
great and real gain. We must strive to be utterly un- 
selfish, as indeed all love should be. We must think of 
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them and not of ourselves — ^not of what we wish or we 
feel, but solely of what is best for them and most help- 
ful to their progress. 

If we mourn, if we yield to gloom and depression, we 
throw out from ourselves a heavy cloud which dark- 
ens the sky for them. Their very affection for us, their 
very sympathy for us, lay them open to this direful in- 
fluence. We can use the power which that affection 
gives us to help them instead of hindering them, if we 
only will ; but to do that requires courage and self- 
sacrifice. We must forget ourselves utterly in our ear- 
nest and loving desire to be of the greatest possible 
assistance to our dead. Every thought, every feeling 
of ours influences them ; let us then take care that 
there shall be no thought which is not broad and 
helpful, ennobling and purifying. 

If it is probable that they maybe feeling some anxiety 
about us, let us be persistently cheerful, that we may 
assure them that they have no need to feel trouble on our 
account. If, during physical life, they have been with- 
out detailed and accurate information as to the life after 
death, let us endeavour at once to assimilate such 
information ourselves, and to pass it on in our nightly 
conversations with them. Since our thoughts and 
feelings are so readily mirrored in theirs, let us see to 
it that those thoughts and feelings are always elevating 
and encouraging. “ If ye know these things, blessed 
are ye if ye do them.” 

Try to comprehend the unity of all ; there is one 
God, and all are one in Him. If we can but bring 
home to ourselves the unity of that Eternal Love, there 
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will be no more sorrow for ns ; for we shall realise, not 
for ourselves alone but for those whom we love, that 
whether we live or die, we are the Lord’s, and that in 
Him we live and move and have our being, whether it 
be in this world or in the world to come. The attitude 
of mourning is a faithless attitude, an ignorant attitude. 
The more we know, the more fully we shall trust, for 
we shall feel with utter certainty that we and our dead 
are alike in the hands of perfect Power and perfect 
Wisdom, directed by perfect Love. 


Further information will gladly be given at any 
time by the author (whose address is Adyar, Madras, 
India) or by any member of the Theosophical Society, 
which has branches in every country in the world. In 
English-speaking lands its Greneral Secretaries may be 
found at the following addresses : 

England : 19 Tavistock Square, London. 

U. S. A. : Krotona, Hollywood, Los Angeles. 

Australia : 132 Phillip Street, Sydney. 

New Zealand : 351 Queen Street, Auckland. 

Scotland : 28 Great King Street, Edinburgh. 

India : Shansi Kuhja, Benares City. 

Burma : 21 49th Street, East Rangoon. 

South Africa : P. 0. Box 1012, Johannesburg. 

The addresses of local Branches can be obtained 
from these General Secretaries. 
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Anyone who wishes to study the subject further will ■ 
find the following boohs useful ; 

ON TEN THBOSOPHICAL TKAOHING 


8. d. R8. A. t 

An Outline ot Theosophy, C. W. Lsadbeatbb 10 0 12 0 

The Eiddie of Life, Annie Bbsant 0 6 0 6 0 

At the Feet of the Master, J. Krishnahubti 16 10 0 

A Text book of Theosophy, O.W. Leadbeatbr 16 10 0 

The Ancient Wisdom, Annie Besant 6 0 3 12 1 

ON THE LIFE AFTER DEATH 


The Other Side of Death, O.W. Leadbeatbr 
The Astral Plane, „ 

The Devachanio Plane, „ 

Death and After, Annie Bbsant 

The Inner Life, Yol. II, C, W. Leadbeatbr 
The Life after Death, „ 


6 0 
1 0 
1 0 
I 0 
7 0 
0 6 


4 8 1 
0 12 0 
0 12 0 
0 12 0 
6 4 1 76 
0 6 0 1 \ 


ON DREAMS 


Dreams, 


0. W. Leadbbatbr 1 6 1 2 0 40 


ON REINCARNATION 


BeinoBmation, 


Annib Bbsant 1 0 0 12 0 25 
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There is a large literature of this subject, and the 
books mentioned above are only a small selection from 
it. A fuller catalogue can be obtained from the Theo- 
sophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, India. 
Those who wish to study the evidence for the survival 
of man after death should read Professor Myers’ Human 
Personality^ Mr. W. T. Stead’s B.eal Ghost Stories^ and 
Professor Lombroso’s After Death : What ? 


*Tis but as when one layeth 
His worn-out robes away, 

And, taking new ones, sayeth 

“ These will I wear to-day ! ” 

So putteth by the Spirit 

Lightly its garb of flesli, 

And passeth to inherit 
A residence afresh. 

Sir Edwin Arnold 


The VaBanta Press, Adyar, Madras 
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DEYELOPMENT OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE, 


» [A LKCTL’RE nv Annie Besant.] 

1 

Your President has asked me to say something of the 
way in which the circumstances of life may be turned 
to tlic purpose of spiritual unfolding. It is clear that 
most of us must live in the world ; we arc here in an 
environment that we cannot change, bound by obliga- 
tions that we neither can nor ought to try to# throw 
aside, and the problem for most of us is not : What is. 
the most desirable condition for spiritual uiifolding ? 
but rather : How may I compass spiritual unfolding 
in the environment which I am powerless to change 
2. Now, if people only understood it, those two 
ways of locking at things maybe taken as interchange- 
able, for the environment in which a man is placed is 
the best for his spiritual unfolding, and it is only one of 
thost> many illusions which lead us astray which makes 
us imagine that if we were somewhere else wc should 
do better than where we are. As a matter of fact, we 
should not do better under other conditions, and if we 
cannot advance in our present conditions, we may 
safely say that we should not advance anywhere else. 
And this, you will see, is likely to be true from the 
standpoint of re-incarnation, for a man is born into the 
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environment exactly fitted to the stage of evolution at 
which lie has arrived ; and this, partly, because the 
possibility of his evolution depends, not only on what 
he is at the moment in himself, but also on the debts 
he has contracted in the past, which he must neces- 
sarily discharge. No environment would be favourable 
where there was no opportunity of discharging these 
kdrmic liabilities. If a man with many kdrinic debts 
were placed in a position wlierc no opportunities were 
given him for paying them, he might have a pleasant 
life, but not a life of progress ; lie would practically 
begin his next life where he began this, and with the 
necessity of discharging his debts before he could take 
a single step along the path, d'hat is why we always 
say that a man’s present place is the best place for him. 

3. And again, the moment a man has really Irans- 

cended his environment, that environment breaks away 
from him ; there is never any need of forcibly changing 
it, for it will itself disintegrate when it loses its binding 
power, and as the binding power depends upon these 
very debts, the environment loses its. power and falls 
away as they are paid. ** 

4. That is true, speaking in a general way ; but the 
next point is this : that a mans progress does not depend 
upon the forces playing upon him, but on his attitude 
towards those forces, and his power to utilise them in 
order to forward his evolution. Two men might be 
placed in the same environment ; one man might use it 
or spiritual unfolding, while the other might make no 
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such use of it at all. If the man has knowledge, he can 
turn any environment to the best possible results. The 
result that comes out of the interaction of two forces 
will depend on the angle at which those two forces 
meet. If you have two forces in the physical world at 
your hand, you can send a body in any direction you 
please by using them, if you calculate the angle at 
which they should touch each other in order to 
produce the particular lint of force along which you 
wish your body to travel. Now, you have in the 
individual and his environment two forces. You can 
get the most diverse results from the interaction of these, 
even supposing you have a number of identicaMndivi- 
dualities. ()f course, this is impossible, but suppose 
you have these identical individualities and environ- 
ments, the attitude eaCh individuality takes towards his 
environment will govern the result ; and as the indivi- 
dual is the moving power, he can shift himself, as it 
were, in regard to his tfnvironment. The only thing 
for us is to see how we can approach our environment 
so as to bring about certain definite results in our 
■^piritua^ life. 

5. There are certain great laws, the knowledge 
of which enables us to turn the environment in which 
we find ourselves to the results which we wish to bring 
about — two great laws of growth proclaimed in the 
very ancient days, but as tiue now as then. One of 
these k : One of the conditions of spiritual progress 
is that a man s}iall learn to act without desiring the 
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fruit of action. The second is : that action which 
is sacrifice does not bind him. Those are two great 
fundamental principles which it is necessary to under- 
stand and apply. 

6. Before taking these into consideration, let me- 
say, as a necessary preliminary, that what you need 
firsf of all for spiritual unfolding is the intense desire 
for it ; without that the difficulties will be insuperable. 
A man must be set on th(* spiritual life much in the 
same sense as you find, in the world, people set 
on attaining some particular object of tlieir desire. 
You will notice in the life of a man desiring money, or 
politiefal power, or social position, that he turns all 
things to the attaining of his one purpose. Take 
a man with his whole heait set on getting money. 
He subordinates everything to that. He says to him- 
self : ^Mf I simply amuse myself instead of working, I 
shall not gain money.'' He will travel all night long 
instead of going to bed, if by^o doing, he can seize an 
opportunity which otherwise he might forfeit. He 
is willing to put his body through great hardships, if 
by undergoing them, he can secure a favourable n-csult 
in some speculation. You can always judge of a 
man's likelihood of success by seeing how far he will 
subordinate everything people most care for to gaining 
one particular object. Is he willing to undergo hard- 
ship for it ? To be frugal for it ? To go through all 
sorts of difficulties for it ? To choose his frierlds only 
as they help him in it ? To give up all that hinders 



him ? If so, he will gain his object, no matter how 
great the difficulties. It is the same with the spiritual 
life; if it is the one thing a man cares for above 
all, then, let his life be what it may, he will gain his 
end. 

7. If the man has not definitely made up his mind 
on the subject, it will be idle to suggest to him that he 
should follow the line of conduct implied in the laying 
down of these two laws, he* will not take the trouble, 
to put it briefly ; and if the man is not ready to take 
the trouble, he may be successful along other lines, but 
along this line he is foredoomed to failure. 

8 . We must recognise that there is no obl*gation 
on a man to take this up as the one object of life. 
When a man lias reached the point where he is ready 
for this fixity of purpose, he is bound to go along this 
line by the strength of the motive impelling him ; if he 
is not yet ready, then there is many a lesson for him 
to learn from life, many an object worthy of pursuit, 
many a thing desirable for him to gain, — all of which 
will, in the future, subserve his progi'ess in the spiritual 
life when at last it exercises over him its attractive 
power. It is not wise to force evolution ; we should 
rather be drawn towards it than try to compel ourselves 
to go along a particular line. If the object is attractive 
enough we shall be drawn along the line by its attrac- 
tion, and if it is not, and we force ourselves, that effort 
will be followed by re-action ; and we shall not in the 
long run gain as much as we hoped. I say this 
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because many people may say : This is an ideal 
to which I cannot at present conform my life." Very 
well, but see it as an ideal, and let it exercise over you 
an attractive power so far as you can respond to it 
let it stand, if you will, at the end of many lives ; even 
then it is worth while to have an aim by which, 
to some extent, your life will be guided, although in its 
perfection it may be far beyond your reach in this life. 

9. The two great laws,*then, for a life turned to 
spiritual ends are : to act without desiring the fruits of 
action ; and to make nil action sacrifice. Let us take 
the first of these, to act without desiring the fruits 
of actioti. When we act we are moved to that action 
by some desire ; we have a motive for *it, or we should 
be lunatics. Take any action, and if you look at 
it carefully you will find you do it because you have 
something to gain by that action ; you have a purpose 
lying behind your action, it may be selfish or unselfish, 
good or bad, small or great, ‘but some motive there 
is which impels you to activity. 

10. Now it will be a most undesirable thing to try 
to force upon any one a motive which does not appeal 
to him, for the only result would be that you would 
strike at the very root of action. People evolve 
by activity, they grow by activity, and at all hazards 
there must be motives to attract people into action. 
Now these motives may be of very many kinds. Let 
us take the life of a man employed in some offiefe as a 
clerk. He goes to that office day after day, does his 



work and does it well, with certain motives that have 
power to influence him. He may want to jjain 
increased salai 7 , or approval from his employer ; he 
may hope that if he does his work well, he may 
become, if you will, a partner — all these may be his 
motives. If you strike the whole away from him he 
will probably cease to do his work well. Why shduld 
he do that work well without a motive ? Why should 
not he go through it just trarefully enough to avoid 
getting into trouble, but not a bit beyond ? All people 
work for the fruit of action ; take away that fruit and 
they no longer work. When a man puls before 
him spiritual unfolding as his aim, that bccontcs for 
him the general fruit of all his action, the only fruit he 
desires, and every activity he undertakes has for its 
end the making of spiritual unfolding. 

11. How should that motive work in ordinary life ? 
It can only work in ordinary life, and be taken as the 
substitute for all the ordinary motives that move men 
to useful activities, when the man definitely recognises 
that there is only One Life in the world, of which he 
is part ; 'Jiat all the activities of the world are carried 
on by that One Life through the instruments that 
it uses. That Life is expressing itself more or less 
imperfectly through all these organs that we call men, 
women, animals, &c. The man becomes a spiritual 
man when he recognises that fundamental fact in 
Nature,*no longer regarding himself as an individual 
to pursue individual ends, but simply as an organ of 
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the Divine Life, to express that Life as perfectly as it 
can be expressed in the particular functions he is 
discharging in the world. That is the difference 
between a spiritual and an unspiritual man. 

12. The unspirilual man is not a bad man — that is 
an entirely different question ; he may be a very good 
man, but so long as he is following his activity for its 
own sake, even though you may include in that the 
sake of his wife and children, he is not spiritual. I do 
not mean that he is individually selfish, but the object 
of his work is to gain certain objects for himself 
and for those connected with him. As long as 
this is his motive he belongs to the world ; he 
may be a very good man, a man self-denying, frugal, 
industrious, moral, showing out all the virtues which 
make family life and social life go smoothly. He may 
be an admirable man, blithe is not spiritual. The only 
man who is spiritual is the man who sees but one Self 
everywhere and himself as an* activity of the Self, and 
an organ of the one universaJ Life. That is what is 
meant by '^spiritual,'' nothing else. 'All individual 
ends are thrown aside, so that in all he does he asld him- 
self ; Am I discharging this particular function in the 
world as God would discharge it through me ? That 
is the test of all his activities. You will at once realise 
that to take up such a position as that is distinctly to go 
out of the world so far as you yourself are concerned ; 
end that, of course, is what was meant when Jesus said : 

They are not of the world, even as I am not of the 
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world. '' Their motives have nothing to do with worldly 
objects ; their aims have nothing to do with worldly 
ambitions. Exactly the same St. Paul meant when he 
said : I am dead and my life is hid with Christ in 
God" ; 1 live not, but he liveth in me" — that is, the 

man is an expression of God in the world. 

13. Now a danger of saying this is that a man.may 
vcrhallv take it as a motive before it is really a motive- 
power over his heart ; he may lose the stimulus^ of the 
worldly object which would carry on his evolution, 
and not yet really be moved by this divine and spiritual 
will. Long, however, before that is sufficient to be his 
only motive for action, it may be what we woiild call 
an ideal motive of action, which he gradually intends 
to approach. 

I k Let us see how the ide.il spiritual man would 
act, and see how we may come up towards that ideal 
from our present standpoint. Take, for instance, a 
man who has a wife, and children, and servants ; they 
would make up an ordinary family. Now^ most men, 
ijuite rightly, look on them as a source of happiness, 
andlqui e properly expect to find happiness in the mar- 
ried relation ; they think how much llie wife is to them, 
just as the wife thinks how^ much the husband is to her. 
Quite naturally this relationship brings much happiness 
and c(.)mfort. Now^, suppose the man was the ideal 
spiritual man ; he w^ould be to every one in his home 
thcclTannel of Divine Life. The Divine Life does not 
take, it gives ; the Divine Life does not demand, it 
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bestows ; does not seek, but it is always pouring itself 
forth ; and the ideal spiritual man as husband would 
be a man who in all his relations with his wife thought 
how much he could pass on to her ; how he could 
share with her anything in him life-giving, noble, and 
great, without considering for a moment what she was 
giving to him. So, of course, with the ideal spiritual 
wife ; she would only thinkr how much of the Divine 
Life could come through ''Acr, as an organ in the 
family. You will at once see that if it were possible, 
even to some cN’tent, to set that motive at work in 
general, how noble the relationship would become. 
And with the ideal father, the children would not be 
looked at from the standpoint of what they may in the 
future bring to him of comfort and support in his old 
age, of credit and praise from the mouth of men ; he 
would only ask : What is it that the Divine Life through 
me has to do in the helping of these children ? *' 

15. In regard to servants 2 Iso the same would be 
his position ; and in his relationship with all inferiors 
for whom he is responsible, he would ^ver be trying 
to express to them what we rnay call the Divine 
Master hood, helping them forward, as weaker than 
himself, and aiding them to grow into strength. 

16, Now it is clear tliat such an ideal would be 
beyond the reach of most of us. None the less, if we 
see that no life is worthy save as it expresses the 
Divine in the world, that that is the only thing Worth 
living for, then might we begin to shape our conduct 
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in that direction, and try in our relationships to think 
more of what wc could give of happiness, than how 
much happiness we might gain, how much we could 
enrich the lives of others, instead of asking how much 
they might enrich our own. A man might lake this 
as a principle of conduct, and try slowly to work it 
out in life ; and as he made progress along this Hue, 
more and more trying to express the Divine through 
his own activities, he woufd find that he would gra- 
dually be able to dispense with the motives for action 
that move ordinary men. For when he is trying to 
express the Divine Life, he must try to do perfectly 
whatever lie is doing ; true, he may be merely a*clerk, 
but if that be the particular function in society which 
he has to discharge, and if he looks at himself as an 
organ of the Divine Life, that particular function must 
be perfectly done, or it will not be Divine. These 
functions are necessary for the growth of society. 
Every activity in social* life which conduces to the 
welfare of the whole is Divine, and the happiness of 
the whole society depends on the amount of perfection 
wiiich any one unit in the society can bring to the 
discharge of his functions. It may not seem to be 
a very important matter to write letters well, to add up 
columns of figures well, but it is part of the great social 
machinery, and if it is worth doing at all it is worth 
doing perfectly as part of the life of God. 

17. •One of the great mistakes in life is to apply our 
opinions of great and small to all these things in which. 
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we are engaged. There is nothing in the world which 
is great, if looked at from the higher standpoint, neither 
is there anything trivial. There is a beautiful story told 
by the Russian writer, Tourgenieff, illustrating this, that 
everywhere, in what is called great or small, perfection 
is the mark of the Divine, and that there is neither great 
nor small from the Divine standpoint. He says he was 
walking once through a vast cave, and that he saw a 
female figure, gigantic in "'size, splendid in outline, 
beautiful in face ; an:l he thought it was some great 
Goddess sitting there, busily and intently occupied over 
some grand work, so that she neither liearcl nor saw 
him as he approached. He thought to himself : Sure- 
ly she is fashioning the soul of some great hero ; surely 
she is shaping the soul of some great saint ; for this is 
the Goddess of Nature who makes all things, and when 
she is thus intent on her work, with all her magnificent 
faculties, some great work must be coming forth from 
her hands ” : and he asked hei' what she was doing, 
and, without looking away from her work, she answer- 
ed : “ 1 am fashioning the leg of a flea."'' 

IS. To the Divine there is perfection everywhere, 
and if you took a microscope and looked at one of the 
tiny shells that with the eye you can hardly see, your 
microscope would show you the most delicate geome- 
trical designs, and the stronger the microscope the 
more you will see design after design coming out, every 
one perfect in its kind. That is how God works,"^ and if 
the Divine Life, in forming shells which are normally 
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invisible, thinks it worth while to add to them every 
exquisite design, how can any of our work be unworthy 
of perfection ? and slowly we begin to realise that the 
greatness of all work depends really upon the perfection 
that is put into it, and not on what we should call the 
external greatness or triviality of the work. The great- 
ness lies in the Divinity expressed in it, and that is 
expressed by perfection, no matter what the particular 
kind of work may be. This is the very essence of all 
art — to do perfectly whatever is done. 

19. When a man realises this, he goes out into tlie 
world in quite a new spirit, and begins to do all things 
perfectly, not for praise or f.ime, but only because it is 
the work he has to do, and it must be done at his very 
best, because he is striving to express the Divine Life 
working through him. So that he has a new reason 
different from the reasons which make tlie worldly 
man wovk ; the W’ork remains the same w’hen done, 
but the motive is entirely changed. When the man 
has as his motive, not the result of his action but the 
expression of the Divine Life, then we see that he 
is wt)rking without desire for fruit ; then success or 
failure will be to him the same. 

20. To most of us success or failure is an impor- 
tant factor in w'ork. If we have thrown all our life into 
a particular scheme of work, and have toiled hard 
in order that it may succeed, then, when the success 
corned, we feel repaid for all our efforts. Aye, this is 
the fruit of action, which we pick and eat for our- 
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selves. Suppose we have thrown our activity into 
another scheme, and at the critical moment it fails ; 
we are much disappointed, life looks gloomy, because 
of our failure. We have not gained the fruit of action, 
and we find our hands empty where we expected 
to find them full. Not necessarily because we willed 
something for ourselves ; it may have been some 
philanthropic scheme, something for the benefit of our 
fellowmen. Take the cas6 of some one who is throw- 
ing his energies into some really philanthropic object. 
He works for it early and late, plans for it and schemes 
for it, and at last breaks down and fails. Of course, 
he is terribly disappointed. But what was he working 
for ? To gain that object, or to help forward the 
world's evolution ? Oh,'' you say, the two things 

are the same. Would not men have been benefited if 
the scheme had succeeded ? " The answer to that 
is that the Divine guidance of the world is wiser than 
our guidance ; and if the meai has worked, not for 
personal success, but only for the forwarding of the 
world's good, then he will be content to receive the 
Divine decision on what has been done, knowing that 
the efforts which were put forth will have their fruits 
somewhere ; the mere failure on the outside is a matter 
of indifference. 

21. There is one way of looking at success and 
failure which I think may help you. There is no such- 
thing as failure, but only success. Whatever happens 
to the man, he must succeed, no matter what outside 
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things may come, of what we call success or failure. 
Take the case of an army under a general of genius, 
who knows exactly what he is doing, whose plans 
succeed. Imagine that such a general, with a plan of 
battle he intends to work out, sends a message to an 
officer having a small number of men under his 
command, with the order : ‘‘ Take your men* and 
charge that battery ; take it and hold it. The officer 
receives the command, loofe at the battery and his men, 
and knows that it is impossible for his men to take it. 
The order is clear ; he knows his general is wise. 
What does he do ? He at once obeys, thinking how 
he can best lead them to carry out the given order. His 
men fall around him, and still he persists ; he fights, till 
he and his men lie dead or wounded round the place 
which they were bidden to take. He has failed. Now 
look over the whole battle-field under the guidance of 
such a general, and you will find that the failure of that 
group of men was a condition of the success of the 
whole army ; that they were set there not to take the 
battery, but to draw the attention of the enemy away 
fiOirf the real point of attack. When the story is told, 
among the names of the victors will be the men who 
failed, to make sure the victory of their comrades. 

22. Apply this to life. If we know that we are 
serving under a Master who has the whole of the world 
under his eyes ; if in carrying out that work we meet 
with >X^hat seems to us a failure, but know that we are 
only doing what He bade us ; then we care not 
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whether we fall dead in the doing, or live to apparently 
share the victory. We have carried out His work, and 
that is part of the great plan fcr the world’s helping, 

• All succeed who carry out the Divine Will, and He- 
gives His best-beloved whom most He trusts, the 
tasks that seem to be failures, which others would 
not ' have the courage to carry out unshaken. The 
spiritual man does not care whether he succeeds 
or fails. His success or failure is the carrying out of his 
Lord’s Will and nothing else ; he measures nothing else 
and thinks of nothing else ; and if in any of his 
schemes the outer failure comes, he only looks to see 
whether it is due to carelessness, on his part. If it is^ 
then he must correct that, but if he has done his best, 
he is as contented under the failure as under the 
crown of supreme success. That is not desiring the 
fruit of action ; that is leading the spiritual life. 

23. Where we have to be careful is in not getting 
indifferent to activity because ^we are indifferent to the 
results of that activity — a failure many people fall into 
when they begin to live the really spiritual life. This is ' 
one of the snares of the spiritual life, and it is 
written in that great Scripture which speaks always of 
renouncing the fruit of action, that the wise man 
must act with the same activity with which the people 
act who desire its fruit ; that he must throw his whole 
life into a thing while working at it, but the moment- 
the work is done he must drop it, indifferent of'results. 

24 The second great principle I mentioned was^ 
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that the only action that does not bind is sacrifice ; the 
man has learned to do duty because it is duty. This is 
only another way of putting what I have been saying.. 
He does a thing because it ought to be done ; recog- 
nising it as duty, he then offers up everything as sacri- 
fice to the Supreme. That which binds us is notaction^ 
but desire for the fruit of action, and the easiest way to 
get rid of that desire is to turn all action deliberately 
into sacrifice, because there love comes in and makes- 
difficulties easy to face. Not only do we think of 
ourselves as organs of the Divine Life, but we think of 
that Divine Life as one who is full of Love, of Wisdom, 
of Compassion to the world, and we sec that,in the 
work we are trying to do, we are really to the world 
becoming expressers of this Love and Compassion and 
Tenderness, and we become joyful co-workers with Him,, 
offering up to Him as sacrifice every activity we per- 
form ; then every action becomes joy as well as duty. 
It is necessary in order^o give this joy to life, to recog- 
nise the Divine working in the world as the working of 
a Being who is helping forward evolution in order to 
bring all these now separated selves into union with 
Himself in perfect Bliss. That realisation of a Divine 
Being who is the centre of His universe is necessary, if 
we are to think of action as sacrifice ; and remember, 
the true meaning of sacrifice does not lie in the pain of 
the lower nature with which it may often be accom- 
panied, but in the joy of the higher nature which finds 
its delight in pouring itself out for the helping forward 
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of the Divine purpose. Then difficult things become 
easy, for we do not think of the difficulties, but only of 
the joy of being allowed to face some great struggle for 
the forwarding of this purpose on which our hearts are 
set. Just in the same way, that, if you love a person, 
any effort you make for that person's happiness be- 
comes a joy to you, although it may mean self-denial 
and sb'uggle, so to the man who is spiritual, who 
realises that his life and theJDivine life are one, all hard 
things are easy and all painful things joyful, because 
they are done to please the One whose approval he strives 
to win, to forward His purpose which is a purpose of 
perfect good to the whole world. 

25. Such is the way in which life must be led if it is 
to be spiritual. What does it matter what your sur- 
roundings are ? It is not a question of what you do, but 
how you do it ; not what are your activities, but what is 
the spirit of your activities. You may be in the world’s 
sight important or obscure, yoir may be from the stand- 
point cf society highly or lowly placed ; none of those 
things affect the possibility of the spiritual life. It is the 
way a man lives in which the essence of that' life 
consists. 

26. I said at the beginning that the ideal was 
so lofty we could not hope to reach it perfectly at our 
present stage, but we may grow towards it. Every 
time we do an act for love's sake and not for any thing 
it brings to us, every time we are able to do a thing 
well, because doing it well expresses the Divine Life 
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better than otherwise it would be expressed, we are 
reaching towards the ideal ; and though we may only 
do it, perhaps, once a day, and all the other activities 
of the day be tainted with selfishness, still, we have 
started on the road leading to this perfect unity in 
the Divine will and the Divine purpose. 

*21. If we can catch a glimpse of its beauty, the 
power of responding to that beauty is the proof that 
hereafter we shall realise it ; for that to which a man 
can answer, that, sooner or later, he will be able 
to achieve. The power to recognise the grandeur of 
a great ideal is the attraction within the human spirit 
which is the promise of its future perfection, aiul every 
one who is able to respond, however feebly at the 
moment, will respond perfectly at some future stage 
in life ; for the primary response is the beginning of 
perfection. 


(Reprinted by permission from the Loins Journal.) 




THE LIFE OF THE HOUSEHOLDER. 


Jn all ages of the world and in all religions men have 
shown a tendency to discriminate sharply between the 
religious and the worldly life, and to assert the incom- 
patability of the two. Retiltement from the haunts of 
men, seclusion in jungle or desert, renunciation of 
iamily and social ties, hardness of living and refusal 
of bodily luxuries, have ever been recognised as the 
insignia of the religious life. Whether it be the* Yogin 
of India, the vestal in Syrian or Roman temple, the 
hermit of the Thebaid, the monk and nun of Christian 
Europe— the name may vary, the thing remains the 
same. To seek God, man has renounced and fled the 
world. Protestantism cut itself adrift from this imme- 
morial tradition, and /rankly restricted religion to a 
definitely marked off fragment of man's time, shutting 
it aw^y from the life of counting-house and shop and 
office, and labelling all human life profane " save the 
small portion given to actual prayer and study of 
sacred" things. It is wont to speak of the life of 
the religious recluse as idle and useless, to brand his 
meditation and silent thought with its worst condem- 
nation^of unpractical." Ignorant of the subtle forces 
of the worlds invisible, contemptuous of all it cannot 
understand or even sense, it recks nothing of the 
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inward strength needed to support the life of seclusion, 
when that life is really followed, and dreams not of the 
A^ue to the nation that may come from the strong 
.shield of super-physical defence extended over it from 
the hermitage of the saint, of the purifying and elevating 
currents of thought that may stream forth to it from 
the cave of the ascetic. A vulgar and ignorant con- 
tempt is the feeling with which the ordinary “ sound 
Protestant ’’ regards the liie of the religious recluse, 
and “ monkery ” is a word in his vocabulary which 
connotes either superstition or knavery. This virtual 
repudiation of the super-physical universe — as a thing 
belonging to . Sundays and to be entered after death, 
having nothing in common with the daily life of prac- 
tical business in this world— has despiritnalised this daily 
life, and has made it a snare and a hindrance instead 
of a school and a training. It has rendered life 
“ common ” and too often unclean, has deprived it of 
its poetry and its inspiration — in a word, has hopelessly 
vulgarised it. All the grace and beauty, the romance 
and dignity of daily life, that are the physical reflections 
of the super-physical worlds, have been gradually 
withered away, and life has become petty and restricted, 
in the untranslatable French word, bourgeois. “ The 
world has grown grey," not with the breath of the 
glorious Galilean, but with the ignorant travesty of His 
teachings, that has been born from nati’ow hea^ls and 
narrower hearts. 

2. Out of this dull flatness of arid desert the 
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nations can only be led by a revival of the old ideal of 
the life of the householder, the recognition of it as a 
definite stage in the religious life and not outside it, the 
redemption of it from the rule of petty cares and petty , 
anxieties, the restoration of it to its true sphere as the 
oi^ter court of the white temple, wherein the neophytes 
are trained and prepared to become members of the 
Royal priesthood that seTOs within. 

3. In the ancient re%ions of the first branch of 
the Fifth Root Race, the Aryan, this place of the house- 
holder was clearly marked out, and he made the back- 
bone of the nation, nay, one might say the whole bony 
skeleton thereof. For he gave it stabilitj^ and shape- 
liness, he afforded the firm points of attachment for 
all muscles of the body politic, he shielded all delicate 
parts from injury, and enabled all organs to 
discharge their functions. Without him there might 
have been scattered groups, but no nation could 
have existed, for to him were due all social ties, 
and he lent balance and equilibrium to the social 
fabrjp. The recluse, the ascetic, the wandering teacher, 
detached from all family and social obligations, had 
their places and i-endered their useful services to the 
nation, but they could not have existed without tlie 
householder ; they were dependent on him, not he on 
them, and their lives were rendered possible only by his 
patient and steadfast dutifulness in whatever rank of 
nation his lot had been cast. He might be a teacher, 
a ruler, a. warrior, a merchant, a labourer, but in 
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whatever class he might be, he was still a householder, 
and must so lead the household life as to advance his 
own inner growth, and make it the training ground 
for developing spiritual strength. It was his to spiri- 
tualise the common life of men, to manifest its sacred- 
ness in all its activities as an organ of the Divine Life^; 
he Was the true Alchemist, changing all base metals 
into gold by passing them through the crucible of his 
own being, ever glowing ^n the fire of his steady 
devotion ; he was the constant witness and demonstra- 
tion of the supremely important and ever forgotten 
truth that all beneficial activities are sacred, and that 
only that is profane which is injurious to the common 
life. 

4. Here for clearness sake, we must digress for a 
moment to define the meaning of the word spiritual 
without writing an essay on it, we may outline some 
of its salient characteristics. The planes called spiri- 
tual are those above the intellectual, and whereas 
the intellectual plane is that of separation andindividu - 
ality, the spiritual are those of umon and i^iity. 
Again, whereas matter on the intellectual and on 
all lower planes is an enclosing limitation and 
obstruction, on the spiritual plane it is merely 
a means of expression ; there it yields and does not 
oppose, and is a medium enabling energy to flow 
forth, not a body which confines it As a necessary corol- 
lary to this change in the function of matter the centre 
of self-consciousness is transferred from its illusory 
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station in the matter of the form enclosing it to its true 
and natural place as the life itself, which is no longer 
enclosed in a shell of matter, but serves as a focus 
wherefrom rays of matter radiate to carry forth 
its energies. Further, the life of life is in pouring forth, 
whereas the life of form is in holding, and the life 
increases as it exercises itself, whereas the form wastes 
by its exertions. Spirit is life, not form, and while in 
all the lower planes spirit sftDws itself constrained and 
limited in its expressions by the matter which binds 
and holds it, on its own planes it is triumphant over 
matter, is not subject to its laws but compels it to its 
own, and hence is free. Truly spirit is everywhere and 
all spirit— which is life — is one, whether working on 
the physical, the emotional, the intellectual, or the 
spiritual plane ; but on the spiritual planes it is self- 
conscious and free, while on the others it is conscious 
only and bound, 

5. From this view of spirit it necessarily follows 
that spirituality does not depend on outer circumstances 
’but on inner attitude ; the man who calls nothing 
mine," who lives and breathes in all around him, 
who feels himself only as an expression of the Divine 
Life, who seeks nothing, grasps nothing, holds 
nothing, who is love and compassion and gift — he is a 
spiritual man, whether he toil in a city office or 
medita^ in a Himalayan jangle ; and the life which 
enables a man not yet spiritual to develope in this 
direction is a religious life, let its occupations and 
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surroundings be what they may, A man may thus 
“live in Me whatever his mode of living." (Bhagavad- 
gita. vi. 81.J 

6. Now of the two opposed modes of life, that of the 
solitary and that of the householder, there can be na 
question which is the more fitting prelude of the per- 
fect spiritual life. The life of the solitary comes in 
between the lives of the religious householder and 
those of the initiate houselfelder, those which are the 
training ground for discipleship and those which are 
the prelude to final liberation. The life of the solitary 
breaks the threads worn slender of attachment to the 
world,' and gathers up strength for the coming lives of 
renunciation made perfect, which lead through the port- 
als of initiation to the White Glory, to the manhood of 
Christ triumphant, master of life and death, to the life 
which is solitary in its outer seeming, but which can 
never know^ loneliness, being in the source of the life 
universal. It is of the earlier series of lives that we 
treat, of the lives of the householder who has fixed his 
eyes on the goal, and seeks to use his life £pr the 
treading of the probationary path. 

7. The first educational value of the householder 
life lies in the fact that it must perforce be led for 
others, and that the householder must sacrifice 
himself, to some extent at least, for the benefit of those 
dependent on him. He is not in danger of the self- 
centered selfishness which may assail the solitary, who 
can avoid common burdens and walk unshackled by 
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common ties. Free as air is the homeless man/' and 
only he who is bound in voluntary utmost obedience 
to a higher will can with safety cast aside the shackles 
of obligation which bind tightly all who share in the 
household life. Self-curbed must be the man who is 
not curbed by strong bonds of family and social 
surroundings, else will the subtle and ever-clinging 
enemy ol inner progress, the twining serpent of the 
lower self, twist itself roun^l his limbs and bind him 
fast prisoner in a slavery fatal and long enduring. A 
lonely man easily grows selfish without being conscious 
that he is selfish, whereas if a man be selfish in the 
household he cannot well escape the knowjedge of his 
fault. And if a man, knowing the dangers of selfishness,, 
deliberately sets to work to train himself in unselfish 
living, the household life offers him countless opportuni- 
ties, each one of which may serve as an exercise in the 
athletics of the soul. To some extent, the householder 
is even coerced into a partial unselfishness, by the very 
discomfort of a household wherein every member seeks 
his o^ : and he is wooed also to unselfishness by the 
lender charities of family love, learning by his own 
experience that love's chief joy and fullest life lie in un- 
stinted giving, and that, in very truth, where love is lord 
** it is more blessed to give than to receive." 

8. Nor is unselfishness the only harvest that the 
householder may reap in the rich field of home. Pity 
and tender compassion for all weaker things is a plant 
that he has full opportunities to cultivate. The house- 
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hold rests on him as its strong support and stay, and 
he is easily drawn to respond to this trust by gentleness 
and helpfulness. He learns to be tolerant of weakness, 
to be patient with slowness of growth and feebleness of 
effort. Where the selfish and careless head of the 
household finds in his position the opportunity for 
tyranny and impatient scorn, the householder who 
seeks to turn each circumstance into spiritual aid sees 
the opportunity for practising, till they become habi- 
tual, the gracious virtues of compassion and tolerance. 
Wife, children, servants, guests, are all his teachers, 
until he has woven into the very fabric of his character 
these qualit^s timt.are rarest and most difficult of 
attainment. 

9. Endurance and patience are other twins that are 
born the most easily in household life. Never is the 
homeless man exposed to the succession of small 
cares and worries that fi*et and wear the householder 
of very necessity week by week. When a man can bear 
unruffled the continued ceaseless dropping of petty 
interruptions, the tiny gnawing teeth* of the cougtless 
anxieties of the household, when he is neither harassed 
by them nor harasses others because of them, that man 
is becoming ready for citizenship in the city of God . 

10. Now the householder is a man of possessions 
even though he be not wealthy, and the desire to 
possess and to increase possessions is deep-rooted Jn the 
human heart. The solitary who, by a single act 
of renunciation, has torn himself away from his posses* 
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sions, and, away from their allurement, may easily 
deceive himself into the idea that he is indifferent when 
he is only forgetful. Far harder is it to have without 
holding, to possess without clinging, to outgrow the 
sense of “ mine ” while objects are by circumstances 
attached to the body. Contentment with poverty of 
goods is easy to compass, but poverty of spirit, *the 
spirit which owns nothing while the body is rolling in 
wealth, is worthy a beatituAi. Therefore, one of the 
chief virtues of the householder is liberality. To practise 
giving is one of his chief duties. He should not only 
give away his money, but should give away his goods, 
and this deliberately, to destroy the clinging to»*them. 
If he find himself “ growing fond " of a tfiing, that is 
the thing he should give. He should practise himself 
in considering his own as not his own, and let others 
use freely what is his, without obliging them to recog- 
nition of his ownership. The subtle sense of property 
which leads to an innei"* resentment when people take 
liberties with his things, should be gradually eradicated, 
till the feeling of “ my-ness ’’ disappears, and he lives in 
his house as in that of another, and becomes homeless 
within. Liberality developes into ownerlessness by 
easy stages, till, half surprised, the man finds himself 
free as was Janaka the King. 

11. Hospitality, free, courteous and ungrudging, is 
yet another of the virtues of the householder. “ The 
guest is a God” ran the ancient teaching, and the 
service of the guest was one of the householder’s 
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■sacrifices to God. The guest has a right to “ water, a 
seat and sweet words, " said another maxim, as though 
to remind the reader that riches were not necessary to 
hospitality. This grace of cordial liberal hospitalify is 
one which is oft missing in the west, where hurry and* 
overwork have wrought sad havoc in the courtesies of 
thediousehold life, and where hospitality is wont to be 
lavishly showy, or grudging, or calculating, a barter for 
value received or for valty:? to come. Exchange of 
hospitalities is absence of hospitality, and the perfect 
host keeps no ledger. 

12, Nor may charity to the poor and to animals be 
forgotten, own sister to liberality and to hospitality. 
Thehcuselfblder in whom wastefulness is a sin, should 
see that what is left over of food when his household 
is satisfied be given to those who are in need. The 
starving dog or cat should find near his house food and 
water, the birds should look to him as almoner. What 
is unfit to be given to the hungry human being should 
be left within reach of the animals around our gates. 
The starving, prowling, four-footed wanderers that slink 
hrough the streets reproach the householder!" with 
neglect of duty, but duty that is not yet recognised as 
duty, and so is left undone without any prick of the 
sting of conscience. 

13. Nor should we omit from the opportunities 
offered by the household life the acquirement of the 
power of steady rule and of training younger souls. 
The householder should rule his house, though the 
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immediate control be wisely vested in the hands of his 
wife, his regent. Disorder, sloth, unpunctuality, lack 
perfect cleanliness, mark dereliction of duty, 
and weakness of rule in the householder is^ 
sin. The younger souls born into the servant class 
are^ there to learn the lessons on which their future 
growth depends, and the responsibility of teacliing 
these lessons lies on those whose karma has made 
them heads of homes. servants are now one of 
the most unsatisfactory classes in all English-speaking 
nations, it is because "the Lady of the Home" is 
no true ruler, no efficient household queen. All 
insubordination is primarily due to the ynfitriess of 
the rulers, and as Confucius said of old, “ if thou, 
O King, didst govern well, there would be no thieves 
in thy Kingdom." Household rule is apt to swing 
between thoughtless exaction and equally thoughtless 
laxity ; where a gentle, strong, firm and kindly hand 
holds the reins, househoWs are well-ordered as of yore, 
and every one is content and happy. 

14. Needs it to argue further that the life of the 
Ijousefioider is the best training ground for the life of 
the disciple ? Will any one say that the life of the 
householder must be a hindrance to the attainment of 
the spiritual life instead of the best preparation thereto ? 
Only the man who has built, in the household life, the 
solid foundation of the higher virtues, is fit to face the 
strange perils and triumphs of the ascetic life . that 
foundation cannot be laid in the solitary life, for it, does 
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not afford the necessary conditions; and if the solitary 
life be entered without it, failure waits the aspirant. 
When discipleship is attained, the life of tlie Iiouse- 
holder may still be used for the attaimnent of perfection, 
but on the further discipline therein needed the end of 
an article is not the place to speak. 
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THE PERI«CT MAN, 


There is a stage in human evolution which immedi- 
ately precedes the goal of human effort, and when this 
stage is passed through inan, as man, has nothing more 
to accomplish. He has become perfect ; his human 
career is over. The great religions bestow on this 
Perfect Man different names, but, whatever the name, 
the same idea is beneath it ; He is Mithra, Osiris, 
Krishna, Buddha, Christ — ^but He ever symbolises the 
Man madf perfect. He does not belong to a single 
religion, a single nation, a single human family ; He 
is not stifled in the wrappings of a single creed ; every- 
where He is the most noble, the most perfect ideal. 
Every religion proclaims Him ; all creeds have in Him 
their justi&ation ; He is the ideal towards which every 
belief strives, and each religion fulfils effectively its 
mission according to the clearness with which it illumines,, 
aind the precision with which it teaches the road whereby 
He may be reached. The name of Christ, used for the 
Perfect Man, throughout Christendom is the name of 
a state, more than the name of man ; Christ in you, 
the hope of glory,'' is the Christian teacher's thought. 
Men, in the long course of evolution, reach the Christ 
state, for all accomplish in time the centuried pilgrimage, 
and He with whom the name is specially connected 
in western lands is one of the Sons of God " who 
have reached ..ttie final goal of humanity. The word 
has ev^r carried the connotation of a state ; it is the 
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anointed.’' Each must reach the state : “ Look 

within thee ; thou art Buddha.” ” Till the Christ 
be formed in you.” 

As he who would become a musical artist should 
listen to the masterpieces of music, as he should steep 
himself in the melodies of the master- artists, so should 
we, the children born of humanity, lift up our eyes and 
our hearts, in ever- renewed contemplation, to the 
mountains, on which dwell the Perfect Men of our race. 
What we are, They were ; what They are, we shall be. 
All the sons of men can do what a Son of Man has 
accomplished, and we see in Them the pledge of our own 
triumph ; the development of like divinity in us is 
but a question of evolution. 

I have sometimes divided interior evolution into 
sub-moral, moral, and super-moral ; sub-moral, wherein 
the distinctions between right and wrong are not seen, 
and man follows his desires, without question, without 
scruple ; moral, wherein right and wrong are seen, 
become ever more defined and inclusive, and obedience 
to law is striven after ; super-moral, wherein external 
law is transcended, because the divine nature rules its 
vehicles. In the moral condition, law is recognised as 
a *^«itimate barrier, a salutary restraint ; ” Do this 
” Avoid that ”; the man struggles to obey, and there 
is a constant combat between the higher and the lower 
natures. In the super-moral state the divine life in 
man finds its natural expression without external 
direction ; he loves, not because he ought to love, but 
because he is love. He acts, to quote the noble words 
of a Christian Initiate, ” not after the law of a carnal 
commandment, but by the power of an endless life.” 
Morality is transcended when all the powers of the man 
turn to the Good as the magnetised needle turns to 
the north ; when divinity in man seeks ever the best 
for all. There is no more combat, for the victory is 
won ; the Christ has reached His perfect stature only 
when He has become the Christ triumphant. Master 
of life and death. 

TMl' stage of the Christ-life, the Buddha-life, is 
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entered by the first of the great Initiations, in which 
the Initiate is “ the little child,” soinetinies the ” babe,” 
sonietinies the ” little child, three years old.” The 
man must ” regain the child-state he hath lost 
he must ” become a little child ” in order to ” enter 
the kingdom.” Passing through that portal, he is 
born into the Christ-life, and, treading the ” way of the 
Cross,” he passes onwards through the successive gate- 
ways on the Path ; at the end, he is detinitely liberated 
from the life of liiiiitatioiis, of bondage, he dies to time 
to live in eternity, and he becomes conscious of himself 
as life rather than as form. 

There is no doubt that in early Christianity this 
stage of evolution was delinitely recognised as before 
every individual Christian. The anxiety expressed 
by S. Paul that Christ might be born in his converts 
bears sufficient testimony to this fact, leaving aside 
other passages that might be quoted ; even if this 
verse stood alone it would suffice to jshow that in the 
Christian ideal the Christ-stage was regarded as an 
inner condition, the linal period of evolution for every 
believer. And it is well that .Christians should recognise 
this, and not regard the life of the disciple, ending in 
the Perfect Man, as an exotic, planted in western soil, 
but native only in far eastern lands. This ideal is part 
of all true and spiritual Christianity, and the birth of the 
Christ in each Christian soul is the object of Christian 
teaching. The very object of religion is to bring about 
tliis birth, and if it could be that this mystic teaching 
could slip out of Christianity, that faith could no 
longer raise to divinity those who practise it. 

The first of the great Initiations is the birth of the 
Christ, of the Buddha, in the human consciousness, the 
transcending of the I -consciousness, the falling away 
of limitations. As is well known to all students, there 
are four degrees of development covered by the Christ- 
stage, between the thoroughly good man ’ and the 
triumphant Master. Each of these degrees is entered 
by an Initiation, and during these degrees of evolution 
conscibusness is to expand, to grow, to reach the limits 
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possible within the restrictions imposed by the human 
body. In the first of these, the change experienced 
is the awakening of consciousness in the spiritual world, 
in the world where consciousness identifies itself with 
the life, and ceases to identify itself with the forms in 
which the life may at the moment be imprisoned. 
The characteristic of this awakening is a feeling of 
sudden expansion, and of widening out beyond the 
habitual limits of the life, the recognition of a Self, 
divine and puissant, which is life, not form ; joy, not 
sorrow ; the feeling of a marvellous peace, passing all 
of which the world can dream. With the falling away 
of limitations comes an increased intensity of life, as 
though life flowed in from every side rejoicing over the 
barriers removed, so vivid a feeling of reality that all 
life in a form seems as death, and earthly light as 
darkness. It is an expansion so marvellous in its nature, 
that consciousness feels as though it had never known 
itself before, for all it had regarded as consciousness is as 
unconsciousness in the presence of this upwelling life. 
Self-consciousness, which commenced to germinate in 
child-humanit}^ which has developed, grown, expanded 
ever within the limitations of form, thinking itself 
separate, feeling ever “I,’' speaking ever of “ me ” 
and “mine’' — this Self-consciousness suddenly feels all 
selves as Self, all forms as common property. He sees 
that limitations were necessary for the building of a centre 
of Selfhood in which Self-identity might persist, and at 
the same time he feels that the form is only an instrument 
he uses while he himself, the living consciousness, is one 
in all that lives. He knows the full meaning of the 
oft-spoken phrase the “ unity of humanity,” and feels 
what it is to live in all that lives and moves, and this 
consciousness is accompanied with an immense joy, 
that joy of life which even in its faint reflections upon 
earth is one of the keenest ecstasies known to man. 
The unity is not only seen by the intellect, but it is felt 
as satisfying the yearning for union which all know 
who have loved ; it is a unity felt from within, not seen 
fronf without ; it is not a conception but a life. 
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In many pages of old, but ever on the same lines, 
has the birth of the Christ in man been figured. And 
yet how all words shaped for the world of forms fail to 
image forth the world of life. 

But the child must grow into the perfect man, and 
there is much to do, much weariness to face, many 
sufferings to endure, many combats to wage, many 
obstacles to overcome, ere the Christ born in the feeble- 
ness of infancy may reach the stature of the Perfect Man. 
There is the life of labour among his brother-men ; 
there is the facing of ridicule and suspicion ; there is 
the delivery of a despised message ; there is the agony 
of desertion, and the passion of the cross, and the 
darkness of the tomb. All these lie before him in the 
path on which he has entered. 

By continual practice, the disciple must learn to 
assimilate the consciousness of others, and to centre 
his own consciousness in life, not in form, so that he 
may pass beyond the “ heresy of separateness,” which 
makes him regard others as different from himself* 
He has to expand his consciousness by daily practice, 
"uiitil its normal state is that which he temporarily 
experienced at his first Initiation. To this end he will 
endeavour in his everyday life to identify his con- 
sciousness with the consciousness of those with whom 
he comes into contact day by day ; he will strive to 
feel as they feel, to think as they think, to rejoice as 
they rejoice, to suffer as they suffer. Gradually he 
must develop a perfect sympathy, a sympathy which 
Can vibrate in harmony with every string of the human 
lyre. Gradually he must learn to answer, as if it 
were his own, to every sensation of another, however 
high he may be or however low. Gradually by constant 
practice he must identify himself with others in all the 
varied circumstances of their different lives. He must 
learn the lesson of joy and the lesson of tears, and 
this is only possible when he has transcended the 
separated self, when he no longer asks aught for 
himself, but understands that he must henceforth live 
in life alone. 
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His first sharp struggle is to put aside all that up to 
this point has been for him life, consciousness, reality, 
and:' walk forth alone, naked, no longer identifying 
himself with any form. He has to learn the law of life, 
by which alone the inner divinity can manifest, the 
law which is the antithesis of his past. The law of form 
is taking ; the law of life is giving. Ivife grows by pour- 
ing itself out through form, fed by the inexhaustible 
source of life at the heart of the universe ; the more 
the life pours itself out the greater the inflow from 
within. It seems at first to the young Christ as though 
all his life were leaving him, as though his hands were 
left empty after outpouring their gifts on a thankless 
world ; only when the lower nature has been definitely 
sacrificed is the eternal life experienced, and that which 
seemed the death of being is found to be a birth into a 
fuller life. 

Thus consciousness develops, until the first stage 
of the path is trodden, and the disciple sees before him 
the second Portal of Initiation, symbolised in the 
Christian Scriptures as the Baptism of the Christ. 
At this, as he descends into the waters of the world's 
sorrows, the river that every Saviour of men must be 
baptised in, a new flood of divine life is poured out upon 
him ; his consciousness realises itself as the Son, in 
whom the life of the Father finds fit expression. He 
feels the life of the Monad, his F ather in Heaven, flowing 
into his consciousness, and realises that he is one, not 
with men only, but also with his heavenly Father, and 
that he lives on earth only to be the expression of the 
Father’s will. His manifested organism. Henceforth 
is his ministry to men the most patent fact of his life. 
He is the Son, to whom men should listen, because 
from him the hidden life flows fortli, and he has become 
a channel through which that hidden life can reach the 
outer world. He is the priest of the Mystery God, who 
has entered within the veil, and comes forth with the 
glory shining from his face, which is tlie reflection of 
tihe light in the sanctuary. 

It is there that he begins that work of love symbolised 
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in the outer ministry by his willingness to heal and 
to relieve ; round him press the souls seeking light 
ahd life, attracted by his inner force and by the divine 
life manifested in the accredited Son of the Father. 
Hungry souls come to him, and he gives them bread ; 
souls suffering from the disease of sin come, and he heals 
them by his living word ; souls blinded by ignorance 
come, and he illuminates them by wisdom. It is one 
of the signs of a Christ in his ministry, that the abandoned 
and the poor, the desperate and the degraded, come 
to him without the sense of separation. They feel a 
welcoming sympathy and not a repelling ; for, kindness 
radiates from his person, and the love that understands 
flows out around him. Truly the ignorant know not 
that he is an evolving Christ, but they feel a power that 
raises, a life which vitalises, and in his atmosphere 
they inbreathe new strength, new hope. 

The third Portal is before him, which admits him to 
another stage of his progress, and he has a brief moment 
of peace, of glory, of illumination, symbolised in Christian 
writings by the Transfiguration. It is a pause in his 
life, a brief cessation of his active service, a journey 
to the Mountain whereon broods the peace of heaven, 
and there — side by side with some who have recognised 
his evolving divinity — that divinity shines forth for a 
moment in its transcendent beauty. During this lull 
in the combat, he sees his future ; a series of pictures 
unrolls before his eyes ; he beholds the sufferings 
which lie^ before him, the solitude of Gethsemane, the 
agony of Calvary. Thenceforth his face is set stead- 
fastly towards Jerusalem, towards the darkness he is to 
enter for the love of mankind. He understands that 
ere he can reach the perfect realisation of unity he must 
experience the quintessence of solitude. Hitherto, 
while conscious of the growing life, it has seemed to 
him to come to him from without ; now he is to realise 
that its centre is within him ; in solitude of heart he 
must experience the true unity of the Father and the 
Son, an interior and not an outer unity, and then the 
loss even of the Father’s Face ; and for this all external 
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contact with men, and even with God, must be cut off, 
that within his own Spirit he may find the One. 

As the dark hour approaches, he is more and moire 
appalled by the failure of the human sympathies on 
which he has been wont to rely during the past years 
of life and service, and when, in the critical moment of 
his ♦need, he looks around for comfort and sees his 
friends wrapt in indifferent slumber, it seems to him 
that all human ties are broken, that all human love 
is a mockery, all human faith a betrayal ; he is flung 
back upon himself to learn that only the tie with his 
Father in heaven remains, that all embodied aid is 
useless. It has been said that in this hour of solitude 
the soul is filled with bitterness, and that rarely a soul 
passes over this gulf of voidness without a cry of anguish ; 
it is then that bursts forth the agonised reproach : 
“ Conldst thou not watch with me one hour ? ” — 
but no human hand may clasp another in that Geth- 
semane of desolation. 

When this darkness of human desertion is over- 
past, then, despite the shrinking of the human nature 
from the cup, comes the deeper darkness of the hour 
when a gulf seems to open between the Father and the 
Son, between the life embodied and the life infinite. 
The Father, who was yet realised in Gethsemane when 
all human friends were slumbering, is veiled in the 
passion of the Cross. It is the bitterest of all the 
ordeals of the Initiate, when even the consciousness 
of tlie life of sonship is lost, and the hour of the hoped-for 
triumph becomes that of the deepest ignominy. He 
sees his enemies exultant around him; he sees himself 
abandoned by his friends and his lovers ; he feels the 
divine support crumble away beneath his feet ; and he 
drinks to the last drop the cup of solitude, of isolation, 
no contact with man or God bridging the void in 
which hangs his helpless soul. Then from the heart 
that feels itself deserted even by the Father rings 
out the cry : “ My God ! my God ! why hast Thou 
foi:saken me ? 

^ Why this last proof, this last ordeal, this most cruel 
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of all illusions ? Illusion, for the dying Christ is nearest 
of all to the divine Heart. 

Because the vSon must know himself to be one with 
the Father he seeks, must find God not only within 
him but as his innermost Self ; only when he knows 
that the eternal is himself and he the eternal, is he 
beyond the possibility of the sense of separation. Then, 
and then only, can he perfectly help his race, and 
become a conscious part of the uplifting energy. 

The Christ triumphant, the Christ of the Resurrection 
and Ascension, has felt the bitterness of death, has 
known all human suffering, and has risen above it by 
the power of his own divinity. What now can trouble 
his peace, or check his outstretched hand of help ? 
During his evolution he learned to receive into himself 
the currents of human troubles and to send them forth 
again as currents of peace and joy. Within the circle 
of his then activity, this was his work, to transmute 
forces of discord into forces of harmony. Now he must 
do it for the world, for the humanity out of which he 
has flowered. The Christs and their disciples, each in 
the measure of his evolution, thus protect and help the 
world, and far bitterer would be the struggles, far more 
desperate the combats of humanity, were it not for the 
presence of these in its midst, whose hands bear up 
“ the heavy karma of the world.” 

Even those who are at the earliest stage of the Path 
become lifting forces in evolution, as in truth are all 
who unselfishly work for others, though these more 
deliberately and continuously. But the Christ trium- 
phant does completely what others do at varying stages 
of imperfection, and therefore is he called a “ Saviour,” 
and this characteristic in him is perfect. He saves, not 
by substituting himself for us, but by sharing with us 
bis life. He is wise, and all men are the wiser for his 
wisdom, for his life flows into all men's veins and pulses 
in all men's hearts. He is not tied to a form, nor separ- 
ate from any. He is the Ideal Man, the Perfect Man ; 
each human being is a cell in his body, and each cell 
is nourished by h^ life. 
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vSurely it had not been worth while to suffer the Cross 
and to tread the Path that leads thereto, simply to win 
a little earlier his own liberation, to be at rest a little 
sooner. The cost Would have been too heavy for such 
a gain, the strife too bitter for such a prize. Nay, hiit 
in hfe triumph humanity is exalted, and the path 
trodden by all feet is rendered a little shorter. The 
evolution of the whole race is accelerated ; the pilgrim- 
age of each is made less long. This was the thought 
that inspired him in the violence of the combat, that 
sustained his strength, that softened thfi pangs of loss. 
Not one being, however feeble, however degraded, how- 
ever ignorant, however sinful, who is not a little nearer 
to the light when a vSon of the Highest has finished his 
course. How the speed of evolution will be (quickened 
as more and more of these Sons rise triumphant, and 
enter into conscious life eternal. How swiftly will 
turn the wheel which lifts man into divinity as more 
and more men become consciously divine. 

Herein lies the stimulus for each of us who, in our 
noblest moments, have felt the attraction of the life 
poured out for love of men. Let us think of the suffer- 
ings of the world that knows not why it suffers ; of the 
misery, the despair of men who know not why they live, 
and why they die ; who, day after day, year after year, 
see sufferings fall upon themselves and others and 
understand not their reason ; who fight with desperate 
courage, or who furiously revolt, against conditions 
they cannot comprehend or justify. Let us think of 
the agony born of blindness, of the darkness in which 
they grope, without hope, without aspiration, without 
knowledge of the true life, and of the beauty beyond 
the veil. I^et us think of the millions of our brothers 
in the darkness, and then of the uplifting energies born 
of our sufferings, our struggles and our sacrifices. We 
can raise them a step towards the light, alleviate their 
pains, diminish their ignorance, abridge their journey 
towards the knowledge which is light and life. Who 
of us that knows even a little that will not give himself 
fo#; these who know naught ? 
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We know by the I^aw immutable, by Tmth unswerv- 
ing, by the endless Life of God, that all divinity is 
within us, and that though it be now but little evolved, 
all is there of infinite capacity, available for the uplifting 
of the world. vSurely then there is not one, able to feel 
the pulsing of the divine Life, that is not attracted by 
the hope to help and bless. And if this Life be felt, 
however feebly, for however brief a time, it is because 
in the heart there is the first thrill of that which will 
unfold as the Christ-life, because the time approaches 
for the birth of the Christ-babe, because in such a one 
humanity is seeking to flower. 
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ON MOODS. 


As we all know in theory, the Theosophical Society has 
as its work in the world the spreading of the great truths 
of the Wisdom, and most of us believe the fact that these 
truths are preserved to the world, generation after genera- 
tion, by the great body of spiritual Teachers whom we 
speak of as the White Lodge. Those Teachers have their 
claim on our allegiance because they are the greatest servants 
of humanity. They stand out above and beyond all other 
Helpers of men by the immensity of Their sacrifice for the 
sake of the world, and by the perfection with which Their 
service is rendered. It is not too much to^ s^ of T hem 
that Their very existence lies in sacri fice, Great as are 
the interests with which They deal, far-i caching as is the 
wisdom with which They scan the worlds and the evolution 
of humanity, none the less we know — as all of us have been 
told and some of us have observed — that despite that 
immense width of work a^d of duty _Thev are in fullest 
and Jendercst sym^ individual efforts of 

dividual men an d women . To'us'bf course, it is well-nigh 
impossIBle to realise how comprehension so vast is at the 
same time so minute in its observation. Wc ourselves, as 
our interests widen, are so apt to become more careless 
of details, arc so apt to look on the smaller things of life 
as though they were significant. We are not yet at that 
point of greatness which is able to look on all things we 
call great or small as neither small nor great — that point of 
greatness which considers the perfection with which work 
may be done as far more important than the importance 
of the work in the eyes of the world. It is difficult for us, 
because we are not yet great, to understand this bringing 
together of points that to us seem to be so opposite in their 
nature ; and yet it is one of the profoundest truths in the* 
universe that the greater the comprehension the more 
complete, tender and sympathetic is the attention to detail, 
is the feeling with all that breathes. Greater in range of 
yision most certainly is the Logos of our system than the 
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Masters who serve imclcr His direction, and yet even closer 
than Their touch with Their disciples Ts His ToiT^ 

Li terally and perfectly true is that phrase spoken 
iDy the Christ (hat “ Not a sparrow falleth to the ground 
without your Father.” To that all-embracing Love 
and Life all liyes which arc part of Itself arc infinitely dear 
and precious. In tlie immensity of the Mind wliich com- 
prehends and supports them all, cycry distinction disappears 
so that that phrase of the poet : 

Closer is He tluiii breathing, nearer than hands and feet, 

is literally true of the Logos of our uniycrsc. And true 
is it also that Thc^^ in whom His spirit is more manifest 
than it is in us, alike in the extent oflTheir knowledge 
and in the depth and detail of Their sympathy, are 
more like Him than we arc like Them. 

But while this is true, the great Ideal that They present 
to us is surely one which wc may well endeavour to some 
extent to reproduce in our lives ; for just in proportion 
as we can extend our knowledge, an d deepen, refine and 
.make sensitive our emotions, so arc wc gradually evolving 
along the line which at last shall bring us closer to Their 
perfection. And in this article I wish to urge the infinite 
importance to each one of us, as member of the Society, 
as member of the nation or the home, of trying to join 
together and to evolve in our own life these two aspects 
of the far-reaching and the detailed sensitive and tender 
feeling towards each. In the proportion that we reach 
the Wisdom, which is the realisation of the One lafe, so 
also must be the proportion with which we manifest the 
Love, which is the unity of^that Wisdom manifesting 
itself in the diversity of forms ; for just as^Wisdom recog- 
nises that all lives are one, so does the ‘separate life — 
realising that Wisdom and yet the infinite variety of separate 
forms — try to draw its own enveloping form towards the 
other envelopes of the Soul. The drawing together of 
the forms by the Tnfe is that which we know as Love ; 
so that the Wisdom of the buddhic plane is the Love of 
the emotional plane. And as that Wisdom begins to bud 
on the higher plane its aspect in our emotions must flower 
in proportion. It is this recognition in our own lives of 
the duty of knowing, and of the duty of loving, which 
builds up that rounded perfection of character after which 
each one of us should strive. In the past wc have naturally 
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evolved in a lop-sided manner ; vve hav^e evolved perhaps 
stroiif^ly in the direction of knowledge or strongly in the 
direction of love and sympathy. It is our duty, now tliat 
we are beginning to understand things better, to take our 
emotions into rmr own hands and our evolution under our 
own control ; we should see that these two things 
that seem so diflercnt down here are really but two aspects 
of the same Life as manifested on the higher planes of 
being. And as we see this intellectually and try to realise 
it emotionally, we shall be developing the type of character 
which approaches to the possibility of Initiation into the 
Higher Life, we shall be preparing ourselves for that growth 
of wisdom which makes possible the opening of our eye 
on the biiddhic plane. 

Now, one great obstacle that we find in our way, both 
with regard to the growth of our knowledge and to the 
n'fining and deepening of our emotions, is tlie obstacle 
of changeablcness in ou rs(d ves^ that which we sometimes 
speak of as out changing moods. And these are very 
curious and strange ; curious, because they seem to alter 
our whole attitude towards the very things of which really 
our certainty is the most profound ; strange, because of 
the enormous power which they wield over us. On what 
we call an April day, when clouds and sunsliinc are rapidly 
succeeding one another, we see a landscape at one moment 
dark, then bright ; then a portion shines out brightly 
while another portion is clouded, and so on ; as the clouds 
and sunshine change so the whole appearance of tilings, 
either shadowed or illuminated, alters ; the stream which 
shines like silver in the sunlight rolls grey and dull beneath 
the cloud. We see these changes and \ve know that they 
are due to the cloud and the siinrays succeeding one another 
in relation to these things, so that the relation between 
them is that which changes and makes the immense dilfer- 
cnce in appearance. And so with ns. These moods 
which have such immense power over ns, which influence 
us so profoundly, arc the changing clouds and sunshine 
of the intellectual and the emotional tcmpcrainents--- 
it is chiefly to the emotional temperament that these 
changing moods must be traced. For although it is 
perfectly true that so far as the intellect is concerned it is 
sometimes alert and sometimes sluggish, sometimes quick 
to grasp' and sometimes slow, sometimes inclined to labour 
and sometimes to be idle, those changes arc really not of 
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the essence of the intellectual nature at all, but only that 
of the intellectual nature as it works beiu^ath the cloiuis 
or sunshine tliat come to it by contact with the emotional 
plane. When we want to deal with these moods which 
sweep over us must trace them to their origin in the 
rc^gion of the emotions, and learn how they can be dealt 
with tliere. 

' 1 })Ut side by side the moods of sunshine and of cloud 
because the sunshiwy condition is quite as much a mood 
as the cloudy (uie they go together, a pair of opposites, 
and if we watch oiirsehes, we find lliat just in proportion 
to tlie depth and completeness of the depression of one time 
is tlie briglitness and coinphdeiiess of the sunshiny mootl 
of anotlier. IVo]de who do not sink low in depression do 
not rise high in (*lation, while those who at om^ time' arc* 
in a state of brilliant deliglil are those who at another 
sink down to the ver}' depths of depression. It is a ques- 
tion of the swing of the emotions, and, just as in the swing 
ot a pendulum, the furtlier it swings one side the further 
it will .swing on the other side of the middle point, so it is 
aLso with our emotions. Now this is one of the nuirk(;d 
[K’culiarities of westi'in peoples, and we have it vei)' 
largely from being born in western nations, h'or it is a 
very marked jieciiliarity that as we travel eastwards this 
great changeability of moods larg(‘ly disa{)pears not 
entirely, but .so much so that it is .scarcely jierceptibhj 
when one is acciistonuMl to th<.‘ imnumse changes which 
.sweep over the western nature, and it is a [>oint. which 1 
liavc often observed during my stay in huiia. I have* 
found it has been for myself a matter of (lifficulty and 
continued struggh^ to reacli the kind of ecpiability of iiiocmI 
which se ems j^dmqst t he nat ural condition (d the or dinary 
cu ltiva ted fndian mind. I do not, of courses, know at all 
inlimat(‘ly the peo])le of other (eastern nations, but J .shouhl 
imagine from much tliat 1 have lieard tliat this e([uability 
is also found among the pcojde on the other side of ^the 
Indian Peninsula. 

This equability of mood is an immense advantage ; it 
prevents a person from being thrown continually off his 
feet either in one direction or another, and if he is devoted 
to any particular ideal at one time you may e.xpect to find 
him devoted to tliat wlien you meet liim jierhaps at long 
intervals. We, on the other hand, continually lind that 
our attitude changes, so far as our emotions are concerned, 
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to our ideals; And our moods change not only with 
reference to our ideals ; 1 should like also to pause lor a 
moment on certain moods wliich come to us that do not 
affect us so deeply, in order to clear them out of the way 
and distinguish them from the more important moods. 

Now, first of all, we have a certain amount of cliange- 
ability of moods caused by the nerves. Very often depres- 
sion or elation, irritability or calm, arc matters very 
largely dependent on the slate of the physical nerves. 
And those who are students of their own nature should try 
to divide off the moods of that kind from those of a more 
serious nature. These things are to be conquered, to be 
got rid of definitely by a certain amount of reasonableness, 
common-sense and understanding. First we must separate 
them from the others ; we must sec how far our nervous 
condition is at the root of our changing moods — a little 
extra tension of the nerves, a little extra fatigue, a little 
less of sleep, will make all the difference in this type of 
moods. Wlicn we recognise that for responsible beings 
it is a thing of which to be ashamed, we sho uld t ry to get 
beyond them by endeavouring to keep our bodies as 
licUt] (ly as" pds slmC j fy* 1 Q {hose'aroun^ 

us iH lf the Dody is ouTof scTrts tlicn neces.saril)', unless we 
are very strong, there will be this nervous reaction on our 
moods. We may be strong enough to prevent it ; we 
cannot be strong enough to work against it as if the nerves 
were in good order. And on e necessity is the d eliberate 
measuring of oiir str o ng tli and fit ting "wlTat we" d o~to that 
measure . I tTs not a question oTthe amount of work, but 
bi the proportion between the amount of work and our 
ability to do it ; the amount of work one can do will be 
different from what another can do, and it is no use to 
judge by the amount of work ; we must judge the power 
of the person to do the work without being thrown into an 
ovei -strained condition. There is where common-sense 
and wisdom come in. My own rule for marking out my 
work is simply to see how m uch out of all the claims u pon 
me 1 can attend to, knowing what power 1 have at my 
^lipbsaTyiihTTvIicn XTiav<n‘i^^^^ pu t, I do not go 

out^e it, no maf fcFliowTnuch p eop le may blame me for 
not doing wliat tliey Hunk I oiigfit to do m aUeiiCTing to * 
them — and that is oiten diflficult, Dccausc it wants a certain 
amount of grim determination, when you have marked out 
what you have to do, not to let yourself be forced beyond 



it. Yet. this is the way for the Wisdom-student 

to act, not only because he has no right to break tiown 
in the service he is olfering to his Master, but because it is 
not duty " to do more than we arc able to do,jind that 
\vTiicIi IS hot duty is beating the air. That is an important 
lesson in occult teaching ; we cannot cdectively do more 
than it is oui duty to do ; it we try to do more, everything 
outside the duty is so much wasted time and work ; it is 
mere folly to try to do it. There is also the great fact 
that by doing what is not our duty, we are preventing 
some one else from doing wliat is his duty, merely out ol 
our (jwii conceit. We often overstrain ourselves because 
we think we are tlie only peoj)le who can do tliis work. 
As a matter of fact there are many people wlio can do it. 
This lesson in occult economy is one 1 rectjimnend to all 
who are apt to overstrain themselves and break down, 
it is a blunder in practice, and hinders the evolution of 
those around us ; they must evolve as well as we*, and we 
have no right to take away from them their fair oppor- 
tunities of growth by service. These overstrained nerves 
from overwork are things that should be looked on as 
absolutely wrong. 

Let us pul aside that sort of moods, and take another 
kind, which is very often very distressing, but would be 
less so if rightly understood. 1 mean, those that come 
from our increasing sensitiveness to super-[)hysical con- 
ditions, before we are sutlicieiitly evolved to recognise 
what those inlluences are. As we evolve our astral bodies, 
they not only receive more impressions from the astral 
])lane but pa^s them on more to the physical body, ami so 
we find a mood of great depression coming over us for 
which we cannot in any way account. Now very often 
such a mood is simply an overshadowitig from the astral 
plane with which we have really no more to do ourselves 
than the stream which is shadowed by the cloud has 
directly to do with the cloud. I'liese clouds come over us 
from the astral plane, sometimes because one we love at 
a distance is suffering, sometimes because some misfortune 
is on its way to us and the shadow foreruns it — we have 
seen and felt it on the astral plane before it comes into 
view on the physical. Sometimes it is that there arc 
troubles, not of those immediately connected with us, 
but of those in our neighbourhood, setting up some vibra- 
tions to which we unconsciously and sympathetically 
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respond, and the wider our sympathies the more liable 
to depressions of this kind arc we. Peijple, for instance, 
who feel strongly about public matters, who arc deeply 
interested in the welfare of large numbers of their fellow- 
men, such people would feel very heavy depression some- 
times from public calamities which are impending or going 
on at the time. Take, for instance, such a thing as llu; 
tnnible caused by a great strike. Many people who do 
not suffer directly from it, who are not in themselves 
physically suffering directly, might get clouds of depression 
coming over them from the actual sufferings of the people 
under depression at the time, and so with many public 
events either coming or present. 

What, then, can a person do when a mood of tliis sort 
comes along ? 'i'lie only way 1 know of meeting Ihcxse is 
by the clear, definite recognition of the law ; the feeling 
that no thing can come to us or to others which is not 
^Itliin TTia i Taw’,' thcleduig tliai wliatever comes is wor king 
to a good purpose and^feir a good end, the inten se inne r 
cbhvictroh that Just' as when a trouble coines and we sec it 
arid undersfan^ if' wc'dcliberatdy train bursefyes t o accept 
it irndTi^ IhrbiigTi it^ so we are to d eal with tliese vaguer 
Tirid oUscufef "flnrigs. ~Wc need not let the vaguenc.ss 
overpower us ; we should not let the obscurity blind us 
to the working of the law ; and we should hab itually 
cultivate the frame of m ind which Jaccs evervt himr that 
injiy come with icarlcssncss, reme mbering that great truth 
written in an eastern scripture : “ Brahman is fearless,” 
and tho.se who share His nature should also share His 
fcarle.ssncss. "I'lic cultivation of a spirit tiuit is without 
fear is one of the very best things any one of us can do. 
To face the world knowing it is full of cl6ud and sunshine, 
and to be willing to pass through each in turn, refusing 
when the feeling of depression comes to let it master us, 
recognising it as a shadow thrown upon us from outside, 
and declining to allow that shadow to influence the light 
that is within. That clear recognition that many of the 
clouds of depression are simply from the astral plane, the 
dealing with them as impulses that affect us from that 
region, the looking at them in this light, calmly and de-^ 
liberately, will generally remove them from our path, and 
make them take their proper place as simply interesting 
psychological facts which we do not permit to disturb 
or affect our serenity. 
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J heso, then, are what 1 may call the less important 
moods : tliose that come from the nervous system, and those 
that come down upon us from tlie astral rof'ion. And all 
of you wlio ure anxious to become more sensitive and to 
develop the inner psychical facidties, mij^ht consider, wlien 
dealing with these moods of depression, how, it you are 
attectod by them, you would face the thin/^s whicli an; 
castiluj these sliadows ; how, say, }diysical life woidd be 
carried on, if you liad continually in mind all these incidents 
on the astral plain' which in the mere shadow^'cast down 
on the waiving; coiisciousiu'ss ha\i‘ so much power to 
depress ; because until you have f^rown entirely beyond 
being affected by such moods, until you havT got rid of 
that lack of confuh'nce in the law which makes it possible 
lor tlujse to allect 3 ’()u so strongly, it is better that your 
e)'es should remain closed. It would be iinjiossible for 
you to have a monu'iit’s peace or (juiet, if that wider 
life ])ressed ipion n'ou, and if yon couhl see on the one side 
all its troubles with the wondering how to meet them, and 
on the other all its joys with the inevitable elation and 
impatience thal those joys would bring. 
l:-p J ^assing fnmi the less imjiortanl lo tlu' more imjiortant 
moods, what is it in ns which at one time makes us lull of 
enthusiasm and at another quite ditlen'ut ? Why, to 
put it plainh', at oiu' time does our llujosophical work 
appear to us as the one thing that makes lih; worth living 
and at another (if wv sjK'ak perfectly honestly lo ourselves) 
we do not care a bit about it, we have neither love for 
it not wish to be in it. I know thal is a strong way of 
})utting it, but I do not think it is too strong ; I iiave felt 
this myself time after time. It is a hard and difhcult 
mood to be in, mosth' because it is a iiukkI that makes 
people think they have gone suddenly back in evolution, 
or made vsome tremendous lailure ; it is nothing of the 
kind, and what is more, the.se feelings ot not caring ffjr, 
or of indifference towards, our ideals arc not of themselves 
of any importance. What is important is our conduct 
under them ; what we does not matter much, how we 
act under tlie sway of the feelings matters immensely, 
and that is the real test of enthusiasm. Do we, when we do 
not care, act exact !>■ as if we rlirl ? Are we strong enough, 
wdien we feel that evc'rything is dead, to go on exactly 
as if everything were pulsing with the most vivid life ? 
Can we work as strenuously, serve as completely, devote 
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ourselves as ullerly, when llie ideal is dim and va^ue as 
when it is brilliant and tilling our life with light If we 
can do this, our devotion is worth something ; if we cannot, 
there is still much to learn. And this is one of the thoughts 
I would like tt) arouse in all of us, because these changes 
of mood are not possible to escape until w/v. have risen 
very high. 1 do not know, in fact, how high it is necessary 
to rise in ortler to get (piite beyond those stages in which 
the attitude in feeling to the ideal appears to change. 

And how shall we meet these moods ^ Kiist, 1 think, 
by a recognition (d what is called the law of rhythm, which 
11. 1*. B., in The Secyct Docliinc, puts as one ol the funda.- 
mental truths ; and yet it is a law which few people under- 
stand at all, apparently, in its bearing on themselves. 
What are these moods of enthusiasm and indifference 
but the inevitable working ol this law of periodicity ? 
ThCvSC moods must take their part in our emotional and 
intellectual life — as inevitably as night and day, as neces- 
sary cis night and day. A person who was without these 
changes would be like a person who is either always in the 
night or always in the day. But the wise man should 
endeavour to bring the day into the night and the night 
into the day, and that brings about what is often called 
the Higher Iiidiflerencc, an equabilit}’ that is maintained 
under all conditions. It is not that the night and day 
cease to follow each other ; it is not that the darkness 
and light do not still fall upon the soul ; but that the soul, 
recognising them, is no longer affected by them, feels them 
without being shaken by them, experiences them without 
confusing them with himself. 

We will recognise then this law of periodicity, that the 
changes will come, and we will be ready tcj meet them. 
When the mood of indifference comes, we will quietly say 
to ourselves : “I was very enthusiastic for a considerable 
time ; necessarily now I must feel the reverse " The 
moment we arc able to say that and think it, the power 
of the darkness over us lessens ; the darkness is there as 
before, but we have separated ourselves from it ; we see 
it as an external thing which does not flood the recesses 
of the soul, we realise it as something belonging to the 
lower changing astral body. And by that very act of- 
separation, by the recognition of the law that is working 
and that is good in its working, we remember the day in 
the darkness of the night, and we remember the darkness 
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ot iiigliL^iu the day. Some people do not care to reineinbcr 
the darkness during the period ot ligiit. But ii they 
want to gain power over both they must do so. They 
must check the mood of over-elation (piite as much as the 
mood of over-depression. T'he mood of lightness is more 
dangerous than the mood of darkness ; it contains more 
perils, for it is just in the time when we feel most elated 
that we do the tilings that afterwards we wisli we had not 
done, and lose that vigilance which the pressure of tlie 
darkness makes us maintain. The sentry is less careful 
in the light than in the night-time, and sometimes, there- 
fore, more easily surprised. Most of the slips we make 
are in the time ot brightness rather than in the time of 
darkness. Understanding tlie law of rhytlim, then, is the 
lirst step towards becoming master of our nujods. 

The next step is the intellectual one, which detiniteiy 
recognises that the ideal which is beautiful at one lime 
must be beautiful still, although its charm for us may 
have vanished. That which is beauty cannot cease to 
be beauty because our eyes are blinded. We shall bring 
the clear light of the intellect to bear on the clouds, we 
shall realise that that wliich, wlien our sight was clear, 
Wcus .seen to be good is good, no matter whal clouds may 
sweep around it. And just as the mariner tak(;s his bearings 
by the sun and by the stars when he is able to see them 
because they are not covered by clouds, but steers by these 
bearings afterwards when the clouds have covered the 
sky, so should we, wlien the emotional clouds are absent, 
take our bearings by the sun and by the stars of Beauty 
and of Truth, and then steer our course by those when the 
clouds have hidden them, knowing that these everlasting 
lights change not, allliough clouds may hule them and 
storm and darkness be around. 

To understand, then, the law of periodicity, to base our 
ideals on the intellect and not only on tlie emotions (for 
the intellect stands by us when the emotions fail), these are 
two of our greatest means of becoming calm and peaceful 
in the midst of these changing moods. Then the steady 
attempt day by day to realise ourselves as the Eternal 
and the Changeless, and to put aside as not ourselves 
everything in us which is changing — that is the practice 
which leads us beyond the moods into peace. We must 
make it part of our daily thought. _ Let us give one mi nute^ 
or a coup le of mi nutes, in the morning, to this 3elinite 
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recognition : I am the Chang eless, the Eternal Self.’ * 

TeTiis say it o ve d well upon i t u hTirTt TTecomes a constant 
music in life, which we can hear at every moment when we 
turn our ears aside from the noise and tumult of the streets, 
i.et us make it the habitual thought, and it will become 
in time the ruling thought, .so that always there will be 
])laying in us this idea : “I am tJie Changeless, the Eternal 
Self.” The strength of that ! The beauty of it ! The 
glory of it ! No one can even dream of it save those 
who for a moment have fell it. If we could always live 
in that, we should be as Gofls walking the earth: even 
glimpses ot it .seem to bring the peace and the beauty of 
Divinity into our ])elty and sordid lives. 

• And it is not so difficult a thing to think of this (uieh 
morning, and it is wortu doing it. As we continually think, 
that we will become. All the Sages have so taught. All 
the Scriptures of the work! proclaim it : as the man thinks 
so he is. And this thought is of all (he truest thought, 
the most absolutely true that can enler into the mind. 
We arc the Self, the living, the eternal, and the changeless. 
That is the lliought, then, that means peace, the thought 
whicli makes all the moods unable to do any real harm, 
to change our slops in life. That they will not come, I 
do not say, but we shall not blunder by identifying them 
with ourselves. We shall no longer feel : “I am ha])})y,” 
” 1 am unhapp 3 g” ‘‘ I am in light,” ” 1 am in darkness.” 
We shall savg when we feel that this lower sheath, this lower 
mind, is in the darkness t)r light, is hapjiy or unhappy, 
is dc])ressed or glad : ” Let me see what 1 can learn from 
that changing c.xpcrience, what useful lesson for myself 
or for the helping of others I can win from this experience 
through which the lower pait of me is passing.” For that, 
after all, is what we are here for, to learn what is to be 
learnt through these lower principles, which are so changing, 
so volatile, so irrational, so foolish. We hold them because 
they are valuable for the lessons that they can pass on 
to us ; and how should we ever be able to help others, 
who are the victims of the moods, unless we ourselves 
experienced those moods, and experienced tliem when we 
were scpaiate from them ? So long as we arc their victims 
wc cannot help others, but if we did not feel them we 
should not be able to help (dliers any the more' ; for if we 
did not feel with them, wc could not sympathise 
with them and therefore could not help. And that also 



I have noticed in ihe same eastern people I was speakin" 
of before. They often fail in symjKithy', because they do 
not experience the chanf;es wliit'h would make them able 
to understand and thereby able to help. Jl is well that 
we should know by ex])erience the pains which others 
suffer, but also well (hat we should learn to know them so 
that wc can study them ourselves and not be conquered 
by them. As long as we are compiered we cEiunot be 
helpers. Wc have to learn at once to conquer and also 
to help, to fet'l enough to sympathise but not enough to 
blind. And suppose we could look at our own moods from 
this standpoint we should find that at once almost they 
had lost theit power to sweep us completely off our feet. 
We should find we were becoming separate by the very 
fact of the analysis we were carrying on ; and although 
at first it seems an intellectual exercise wc should hud 
it a step towards realisation, we should feel ourscKajs 
apart in the very eltorl to imagine ourselves apart. Then 
we reach that higher point so often spoken of in the 
Bha^avad-Crtid-' io be above the pairs of opposites, above 
the gunas, and also able to use them. For these are 
the great forces of the woild which are affecting our- 
selves. These arc the great (‘uergies of nature by which 
all is brought about that she brings about in her vast 
workings. While we an^ moved by tlumi we are their 
slaves ; when wc begin to control them w(' can turn them 
to the noblest ends. 

These moods of ours that hccm so troublesome arc really 
our best teachers, and as we learn that we shall value them 
rather than dislike them or sJirink from them. We shall 
feel that they are only oiir enemies while they arc \insub- 
dued, according, again, to a great phrase which says : 

. “ To the unsubdued self, the Self verily bccomelh hostile 
as an enemy.” Th(' fact is that all these storms and whirl- 
pools around us in the lower self are the very things that 
we have come into the world to live amongst in order that 
we may undcrstan<’ and use them ; the things that we 
think are enemies are out best triemls, they are the things 
that enable us to grow, that give us power to rule. The 
more we thus look on all in the clear light of the Wisdom, 
the more peaceful will our lives become ; the more thc.se 
moods arc used to understand f)lhers for the helping of 
them, the more shall we ri.se above them as enemies until 
they become our friends. It is a great and a true saying : 



We have never conquered onr enemy until we have 
turned him into our friend.’* That is true of the lower self, 
it is true of all the sure[ing emotions, it is true of all the 
difficulties around us, of all the trials and the ordeals 
throuj^h which wc pass. We sec them as serried hosts 
opposing our onward path ; wc conquer them, and find 
tliat they are great hosts behind us, ready to be led by us, 
into the^battle which shall win the victory of the Self. 

’ These are some of the lessons that I have learned in the 
light and in the darkness, and far more in the darkness 
than in the light. So that T have come to think that the 
times of light are only valuable as times of rest to prepare 
one for higher struggles and for greater conquests, and to 
look on the darkness as the welcome time, the time in 
which^ thc Maslersibest arc served, the time in whi ch the 
~\vorI3 TsTfffSl "a Tit {T ell ig he towards the Tag ht. B ut it be- 
comes tfiie fofvis all at last that darkness is as light and light 
as darkness ; it becomes true for us at last that darkness 
has no power to appal and no power to depress, that we 
know that those who would bring the light must be those 
who hve in the dark, that the torch that sends its fire out 
aroT .iself is but a dark piece of wood, and in the burning 
of tia dark wood the light conies to others, but not to 
itself. How shall wc be able to go into the darkness of all 
Christs who have saved the world, except by learning 
to bear the passing darknesses which creep over us from 
time to lime ? The greatest lesson of all that we have to 
learn, the lesson that it is the one privilege of life to learn, 
and learn perfectly, is the lesson that those who would 
help thejworld must go below the world and lift it on their 
shoulders, That thdse who woiilc^brmg tlie sunshine to ot hers 
^il^ aoEip t the an d" cloud for flietn selves. Bu t 

Tn the cloud t here ls™a fire, and in the fire there is the voice 
of the stillness, and only those who have the courage to 
enter into the cloud find therein the light which is the glory ^ 
of the Self ; thev see the Flame, they know themselves as 
the bearers in the world of the Flame that illuminates, 
and they learn to know that the darkness and the light 
are both alike,' T)cTaul5tr"^ are equally divine, because 
withoyt' the^oho'fhd jQCmW not be. 
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The Theosophicai. Society is composed of stndenfs, 
belonging to any religion in the world or to none, who are 
united by their approval of the above objects, by thpir wish 
to remove religious antagonisms and to draw together men of 
good-will whatsoever their religious opinions, and by their 
desire to study religious truths and to share the results of their 
studies with others. Their bond of union is not the profession 
of {I common belief, but a common search and aspiration for 
Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought by study, by 
reflection, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and 
they regard Truth as a prize to be .striven for, not as a dogma 
to be imposed by authority. They consider tliat belief should 
be the result of individual study or intuition, and not its 
antecedent, and should res’ on knowledge, not on assertion. 
They extend tolerance to all, even to the intolerant, not as a 
privilege they bestow, but as a duty they perform, and they 
seek to remove ignorance, not to punish it. They see every 
religion as an expression of the Divine WIvSDom, and prefer 
its study to its condemnation, and its practice to proselytism. 
Peace is their watch-word, as Truth is their aim 

ThkOvSopiiy is the body of truths which forms the basis 
of all religions, and which cannot be claimed as the exclusive 
posse.ssion of any. It offers a philosophy whic'h renders life 
intelligible, and which demonstrates the justice and the love 
which' guide its evolution. It puts death iii its rightful place, 
as a recurring incident in an endless life, opening the gateway 
of a fuller and more radiant existence. It restores to the 
world the science of the spirit, teaching man to know^ the spirit 
as himself, and the mind and body as his servants. It illumi- 
nates the scriptuies and doctrines of religions by unveilip^ 
their hidden meanings, and thus justifying them at the bar 
of intelligence, as they are ever justified in the eyes of intuition. 

Members of the Theosoj)hical Society study these truths, 
and TlieosophivSts endeavour to live them. Every one willing 
to study, to be tolerant, to aim high, and to work perseveringly, 
is welcomed as a member, and it rests with the member to 
become a true Theosophist, 
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Clairvoyance. C. W. I/cadbeater 2 0 

Dreams. C. W. I^eadbeater i 6 

The Building of the Kosmos. Annie Besant . . . . 20 

The Evolution of Life and Form. Annie Besant . . 20 

Some Problems of Life. Annie Besant i 6 

Thought-Power, its Control and Culture. Annie Besant i 6 
The Science of the Emotions. Bliagavan Das . . . . 36 
The Gospel and the Gospels. G. R, S. Mead . . . . 46 
B'ive Years of Theosophy 10 o 

Traces of a Hidden Tradition in Mavsonry and Medieval 

Mysticism. Mrs. Cooper Oakley 36 

The Other Side of Death. C. W. Leadbeater , . . . 6 o 


Theosophy and the New Psychology. Annie Besant 2 o 


All the abo^-named books are published at nett prices by THE' 
THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 161, New ' 
Bond Street, London, W., from whom a full catalogue of works 
on Thedsophy and kindred subjects can be obtained, post free, on 
application 
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